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Handsome Holiday Souvenirs \F 
She Host Appropriate and Pleasing Christmas Gifs jor ‘Your Mpils 


===] Two Styles of Booklet Souvenirs with Your Choice of 
Eight Cover Designs in Colors. Photograph of Teacher, 
Pupils or School on Inside of Front Cover If Desired. 


BOOKLET STYLE A (WITH SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of the SS 
eight designs shown on this page will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a good ¥ 
grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your school, dis- 


trict number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. The other six 
pages will contain poems and sentiments appropriate to Christmas. Your photograph or that of 
















is souvenir is 
esented to 
By your teac 





' > your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each souvenir, 
[What thislittle booklet for ? if ordered, (See instructions at bottom of page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and 
is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 

Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9 cents each. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. 


BOOKLET STYLE B (NO SPECIAL PRINTING) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on one of the 
pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the grade, and name 
of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names 
Coasting Design No. 31 of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as they would in an —_— album. 

ee 3 The remaining five pages contain appropriate Christmas poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8 cents each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10 cents each. 


Choose Any of the Eight Cover Designs Illustrated 
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I The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this 
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Surel can fuess— 
Its just mt Christmas } 
| And years of happiness. 
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page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors 
of the originals. Your order for either styleof booklet souvenir described above may con- 
l sist entirely of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the 
names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Two Styles of Calendar Souvenirs with Your Choice of 


Maywetes (f || Four Designs in Colors. Photograph on Inner Page If Desired. QAP Wits ect wishes fra 


best wishes for the j —_—_——_— LPry, Christmas and 
ot se Chnstmas A | ; ae ae, i  ——T = >, a ‘appy Mw Year 
and happiest New ; | —\ : 5 a SF - ii fa teacher 





Year ‘you have ever had. NY 
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Christmas Tree Design No. 32 Landscape Design No. 25 























[Thus hte booklet ng toy 
Your teacher’ wishes fond and true, 


2. ae 








For Christmas happiness and cheer _ 

Aad alga ng thacming grat | CHRISTMAS = oer 
penne ES TaN SNOWMAN De ~ ~~ 

- Sicy teacher 


° ° ° ae Consists of two cards of white pebbled bristol, 
Calendar Style A (With Special Printing) one measuring 3%x5% inches and the other 
4x 7% inches, and as many inner pages as are required for the special printing pertaining to your 
school. On the smaller card your choice of the four designs above illustrated will appear in col- 
ors. (Designs may be ordered assorted if desired.) This card and the inner pages are tied with 
a silk ribbon to the larger card which has a border design richly stamped in gold and on the 
lower part of which is mounted a very artistic 1927 calendar pad. On the inner pages will be 
specially printed for you the name of your. school, district number, township, county, state, date 
and names of teacher, school board and pupils. A New Year poem is also included. Your photo- 
graph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted on the first inside page, if ordered. 


Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 11 cents each. 
Sleighride Design No. 33 Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones ordered at same time, 14 cents each. 
ss Se ene 4 wel Identically the same as Calendar Style “A” de- 
Calendar Style B (No Special P rinting) scribed above except that instead of the special 
printing of names, etc., on the inner pages, there are spaces provided in which may be written 
the date, name of teacher and school, the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 

















Holly Design No. 21 











J Every Merry | 
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pg Tan. Price without Photograph: 10 cents each in any quantity. ‘i 
Mite oneaibiead Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12 cents each. eo 
. When t ; and a 
me Discount on Club Orders ¢ercirers”°sena™“us | A Sample fade up with any one of the desizne Rf New Your | 
Sashes their orders together for any of the souvenirs de- | shown that you choose, together with color proofs of & j 
Chrisimas anda bng | scribed on this page a discount of 10 per cent will the other Christmas designs, and a specimen photo- | 
ard joygus New Yeas | be allowed from the prices quoted. graph, will be sent for only four cents in stamps. 





Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet or calendar souvenirs and pupils’ names appearing on them; where pupils’ 
quantity desired. Then give the name and number names exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add 
of each cover design selected and state how many one cent for each name in excess. 
booklets you wish made up with each design. If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, send us 
| For special printing write plainly or print name | any good Kodak print or other photograph securely 
H of school, district number, township, county, state, wrapped and with your name and address on the 























H date, names of teacher, school board and pupils just | back. We will make a reproduction of it for each 27082 
as you ‘wish them to appear on the souvenirs. Rea souvenir and return the original photo uninjured. our? 
carefully before sending to insure accuracy. Full remittance must accompany order. Send d, > 
] As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are | money order, bank draft, or currency registered. eacher 
Order Earl Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
y that you order as early as possible and thus make . 
Snowman Design No. 34 ure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. Poinsettia Design No. 22 


Send Orders to F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Melodies, bells and mighty choirs make beautiful 
your Christmas program 


THE tree glitters with candles, and 
drips brightly with packaged gifts. 
Here and there, in little hushed 
groups, are the children . . . touch- 
ing each other’s crepe paper dresses 
with trembling fingers. Sleigh-bells 
on their wrists, arms full of toys. 
The Christmas program is ready for 
its color, pageantry and — music. 
For now, though no pipe-organ is in 
that little crowded room, voices and 
excitement fall into a silence before 
melody undeniably from the pipes 
of a mighty organ! “Christmas 
Fantasy, pipe-organ number by 
Mark Andrews,” read the slender, 
hand-tinted programs. 

Then after a drama by the chil- 
dren perhaps — shepherds with tin- 
sel crooks, questioning “Where — 
Wherer” .. . Suddenly the room is 


flooded with the Trinity Choir’s sing- 
ing of Star of the East. Music of 
exaltation! Then a trombone plays 
out softly, First Nowell. You hear 
Adeste Fideles with the chiming of 
tiny bells. And behind the chanting 
of the children’s Silent Night — is 
the profound accompaniment by the 
Victor Salon Orchestra. 

Victor Orthophonic Records on 
the Orthophonic Victrola add emo- 
tional depth to your Christmas pro- 
gram. A spiritual richness. Give 
yourself the pleasure of hearing these 
records in any store selling Victor 
products. Then plan your Christmas 
program around them. You can 
make the program this December 
easier—and more _ beautiful—than 
ever before. We will gladly send 
more information. 





Christmas Fantasy (Grand Organ) 
Mark ANnpbrREws 19816 


Star of the East TRINITY CHOIR 19833 
Star of Bethlehem RicHARD Crooks 55287 


Adeste Fideles—First Nowell—Nazareth 
20174 
Jingle Bells SHANNON Quartet 19791 
Silent Night 
Victor SALON ORCHESTRA 19820 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. \@iPry 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 Chestnut Si. 
HOWARD R. MYERS in charge 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
D. A. FRASER 1n charge 


DES MOINES (Ia.) OFFICE, McCune Bldg. 
J. C. OUDERKIRK 1n charge 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Nashville, Tenn. 
HUBERT BELL in charge 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE, 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


CHARLES E. GARDNER, Manager 
1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


add 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents, 


DISCONTINUANCE—Al!! subscriptions will he dis- 


continued at expiration. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 22¢ PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914. 
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RENEWALS—To insure no imterruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
number should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 


by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
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following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 
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Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 









OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 
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Editors’ Forecast PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER ee ot ae” eee 
NUMBER of teachers have written | Frontisprece Poster—A CuristMas MEpITATION. Abbott-Lemos 25 | people of the rey Mele Se age) an in. 
to tell us how helpful they found THE Most EssenTIAL SupsEct. S. E. Weber... ee 6 ‘gt ag neice ° The vn Aig things 
the various sets of Geography Comple- EQUIPMENT FoR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS. Edith A. Lathrop _ 27 | mt ‘ai sg st D. ae eC peasant 
tion Exercises prepared by James F. A Merry Curistmas, Retold from “Little Women.” Mae Foster Jay 28 aioe ne Sel i: ae etited i 
Tyrrell. They and others will be glad | Formutatinc Questions To TesT SILENT REapInG. M. Ethel Brown. 30 sieeticiny and wnetainess. and the te 
to learn that Mr. gabe — ia A Sewinc Bac For A CuristMas Girt. Mary B. Grubb. tat .. 81 | man figures fit perfectly into the set 
say ate be sage nee Sora TEACHING THE ELEMENTARY NuMBER Facts. E. J. Bonner__..:- 32 ting. When we Americans learn that 
South American " gumber for Miss CHRISTMAS WINDOW DECORATION OR PosTER DESIGN. Louise D. Tessin 33 attractiveness 1s not dependent on 
Wheeler’s “Chile, Land of Wonder and | L®arninc to Wrire—Part III. Writing in the Second and Third Graces. large outlay or on variety we shall be 
Doliatt” (hor which we could not epare Mary L. Dougherty. _ 84 on the road to the goal that our friends 
space this month) will be used, with JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER—THE QUAKER Port. Rebecca Deming Moore _ 35 across the sea reached long ago. 

illustrations from the author’s collec- AN EXPERIMENT WITH A SCHOOL Paper. Mary E. Caragher 36 E. J. Bonner has promised us, for 
tion. At CHRISTMAS TIME. John T. Lemos _ 37 January, an article on “The Meaning 
Readers who may already be looking PROJECTS FOR THE First GRADE—Part III. Christmas Project. Lois Mathis 38 of the Fundamental Processes in Arith- 
forward to their summer vacation | Tue Story or THE Rep Man. F. L. DuMond... ssi SEmBe “— Ethel Brown one oy 
and a visit to National Parks enroute | Dercemper Motuer Goose Heat Poster. Bess Bruce Cleaveland 40-41 Grades” Or ng Dot aol a 
to the N. E. A. convention at Seattle, | Our'Feperat GoverNMENT—THE CaBINET. Hollie Lee Mason... . 21 eaten Pre ns Baa of “Writing in bs 

will appreciate the chance to know DECEMBER SAFETY CALENDAR. Bess Bruce Cleaveland _.. 43 | Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth G ” 
more about “The Wonders of the Yel- ‘ , , ixth Grades,” ané 
lowstone,” as described by F. L. Du- Tue ScHoot Luncu. Mary Agnes Davis © | Mae Foster Jay to the fifth of her Pho. 
Mond, and of course they will find the CHRISTMAS MANUAL TRAINING FOR BEGINNERS. Frank I. Solar Be Rie a netics articles. Mr. Mason will tak 
article adapted to schoolroom use. In | PHONETICS: THE BackBone or ReapInc—IV. Mae Foster Jay _ 46 | up three more departments of our Fed. 


AT eral Government. “Mary Mapes Dodge 



































the same connection we might mention THE Boy ON THE TIN BANK. Virginia Straight oenerenesnrerre stern ae Sse ae Th Chi ld ” 
Mrs. Johnson’s Lesson Plan on Seattle | Picture Srupy—“MApDONNA OF THE MaGNIFICAT.” Gertrude Herdle __A8-49 aaine a f Spee hy all will be the 
which appears in the present issue, for ELAINE CATCHES THE RHYTHM. J. Lilian Vandevere. : ire SEO biographical Se ad ee Pts * 
it suggests many interesting aspects of | Primary MerHops AND Devices—Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons, ia an > meee dle cers ae 
this remarkable city. We shall have Maude M. Grant; Blackboard Reading Lesson; Silent Reading Crayon Les- Virginia S P h %0 h vr 
more to say about Seattle before the son; An Easily Made Rag Doll, Eva A. Smedley; World Friendship Project, irginia straight. ther articles 
end of the school year. E. Ruth Pyrtle; Geography Poster—Lapland; A Use for Old Christmas on Sewing, School Lunch, Birds, ani UI 
A novel and worth-while endeavor Cards, Katherine Daniels; Coloring Card... ewes teatro soles 51-56 Butterflies—will be contributed y . 
is that described in an article on “Ru- SUGGESTIONS FoR GRAMMAR GRADES—Analysis of ‘Sentences, ‘Dora H. Young; specialists whose names have becom 1€( 
ral-School House-Furnishing Lessons The Young Stage Craftsmen, Flossie Dalbo; Suggestions for Eye-Span Work, familiar to our readers. There will be u 
—Taught by Traveling Model Rooms.” F. Rudolph Cook; Lesson Plans on Great American Cities—Seattle, M. T. the usual number of full-page illustra} q 
The author is Lennice C. Eyraud, Su- Paco Carlstmas Holly ym John T. Lemos.. : 57-60 tive and construction features by Mis! culture- 
pervisor of Art for the Rural Schools OOKBOOK OR A SCRAPBOOK FOR MOTHER. Mary B. Grubb . 61 Cleaveland, Mr. Lemos, and Mr. Solar ° 
of Kern County, California. The sub- | TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 62-64 | as well as the departments which de a desire 
ject of house furnishing is not so far DECEMBER SONGS, PLAYS AND RECITATIONS eee ats 65-75 serve mention so much oftener tha 
removed from that of our January pic- Poems Our Reapers Have ASKED For. 76 space permits. Even 
ward at 
e e e e 
Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps Now at Money-Saving Prices--Pay February 15th |cultivat. 
The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- i 1 ' ; 1 snats ple, Ha 
ected chmohane so aa auateies toe te eeterh to List of Teaching Helps with Prices When Ordered Separately and in Combination i 
combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or Well-bre 
The Pathfinder at special reduced prices. NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers... ee g00d soc 
By placing one order now for everything that you will THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers (See Page 94) cesses 1.00 oY an th 
e likely to need for use in your school work, you will ° 0 
effect a substantial saving as compared with ordering the Both of the Above Magazines, one year... ----.-------------- eens eeseeeeeeteeeeteee $2.75 bit 
items separately—AND YOU NEED NOT SEND CASH : = came | aaiamee. =e a ra 
WITH ORDER UNLESS YOU PREFER. Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps i Price when |) = py 
when ordered in combination with either or both of the ab Price limcwseaien! BEES pleut emb: 
: We shall be glad to have teachers Sis ied adam GL AEE etn tke eka af Ge Giitaes tame Glan oe. when |irSreitheror|| 5. @ 
Our Credit Offer place their orders now for Normal dered separately, The second column gives the special prices at which ordered "magazines: || 23! you som 
Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the they may be included with your magazine order. coparately |tciee price. | it Ba 
various helps offered in combination with these maga- al eee | 3358 
zines at special reduced prices, with the endorenniing pet tr hed tet ene cece eet oe cere cae om 2). | $1.50 || $1.20 ai Why? 
S—G » in portfolio (See page 14).............../) 1.50 1.20 2 
that payment need not be made until February 15th. INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 24) 00-0000 | 8.60 2.90 || ss3"s vell-bred 
Fully 50,000 teachers avail themselves of this credit PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACHING, 1 volume, eloth (See page 94)... | 1.00 || 3228s Bho 
privilege each year and thus have their magazines and SRRCOeMkG bie Totes vag 4 ‘a = . 1.20 || 82 y%4 F Cause J 
volume, clot ee page 94)... 1.20 oe FF 
other helps to use before making payment for them. . SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94)...... 1.20 ||Seg- how to c 
Enawsine carefully the list of teaching helps printed at uae rg be ape ealeggeley 1 volume, cloth (See page 9°) | 1.20 sess 
right and select ali th " ”* 1 volume, cloth (See page 94)... } -80 wasn 
ght that you will need for use in your pracTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94). | so || 33243 | Have ; 
work. Then simply check the items desired in order blank pogMs TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK I, 1 volume, cloth (Sce pase 9!). so || 2233 
provided on page 94, fill in your name and address and POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—BOOK II, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94)............! ‘80 42h fact that 
mail to our nearest office. Your magazines and other INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK I, heavy paper covers (See page 91) | 4 65 ary] 
helps will be forwarded to you promptly regardless of INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 94)... .80 ‘os || Za-ag gelf? Th 
whether or not remittance accompanies your order. cae tar penn Dae Fo te heavy paper covers (See page 12)........000000...... - 80 65 wr og Q 
R PATTERNS, heavy paper covers (See page 12)..........0000000000... | ‘ sO fo 
The Pathfinder ¥,,2%, Mustiated Weekly dews Review, pub- INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS--BOOK taney, roe (ene se $0 avd nough a 
whese poseaniedl as the beck aurvent events ee ow lag every- INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—BOOK II, heavy paper covers (See page 94).............|| -60 50 ast tured 
paper p Teachers ona eo 
must keep posted on world affairs and The Pathfinder is ideal for this THE SCHOOL YEAR, 1 volume, cloth (See page 94)... ssosecnsnecenel 60 -50 Pets] 
purpose, In each issue all the important news of the day is skillfully LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS, heavy paper covers (See page 94)... | -60 -50 a literature 
ae 


























i eget — come is Ss ‘ie * ene ned of general information of 
value and usefulness to teachers ubscription Price $1.00 per year of Foreign Postage. For Normal Instructor-Prima: 
" -, ry Plans subscriptions to C. dd to Oth tries, Ble Un 
52 numbers. For prices with other teaching helps see table at right. For The Pathfinder subscriptions to Any Foreign Country Gackediag Ae egg * ne ag A U. Ss. eee eae oe $1.00 to inh ot 
uch of 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif, (2X2. ORDERS 72 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


If you want to know 


to make an impression on people 
attract valuable friends 
develop your personality 
acquire complete poise 

apply culture to dress 

speak with beauty and charm 
make your voice cultured 
overcome timidity 

compel attention 

suggest a cultural background 
be at ease in any company 


Send for your copy of this interest- 
ing book. Mail the coupon 


for it today! 


Why Even Well-Bred People 
Often Feel Out of Place 


ULTURE is not a matter of stud- 
ied rules and regulations. Eti- 
quette is merely the expression of 


isd CUlture—the outward manifestation of 


a desire to appear well-bred. 


Even the well-bred often feel awk- 
ward and uncomfortable in a highly 
cultivated society.. Yourself, for exam- 
ple. Haven’t you—who are thoroughly 
well-bred, you who know the rules of 
good society—haven’t you at some time 
or another felt out of place, the least 
bit. . . well, inferior? MHaven’t you 
felt embarrassed, ill at ease, as though 
you somehow didn’t “belong”? 


Why? Not because you weren’t as 
well-bred as those other people. Not 
because you didn’t know as well as they 
how to conduct yourself. 


Have you ever attributed it to the 
fact that you are not quite sure of your- 
slf? That you can not talk confidently 
enough about the things in which cul- 
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include all of the teach 
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tured people are interested—art, music, 
literature? That your personality is 
undeveloped, that you lack that final 
touch of social charm that will attract 


people to you instantly, everywhere? 


What is Culture? 


Culture, in its final analysis, is knowl- 
edge. How to dress, and speak; how to 
attract the right sort of people; how to 
make visits, and how to entertain, and 
how to give a cultural impression on all 
occasions. 


Are you sure of yourself? Ordo you 
concentrate on mere etiquette to try to 
hide that which is lacking? The final 
touch. The important cultural touch 
that no amount of etiquette can give. 


Why don’t you enrich your person- 
ality and acquire new poise and assur- 
ance by giving yourself a fine cultural 
background? Why don’t you make 
yourself appealing, likable—to all peo- 
ple? Why don’t you acquire the cul- 
ture that you simply must, have to feel 
at home in any society, at ease in any 
gathering? 


You can do it! You can make your- 
self acquainted with the finer things of 
life—give yourself a complete cultural 
training—through the remarkable 


Science of Culture recently perfected 
by authorities. 


Be Sure to Send for Free Book 


We shall be very glad indeed to tell you 
more about this fascinating subject—more 
about culture and what it can mean to you— 
more about the unique Science of Culture 
that well-bred people everywhere are dis- 
cussing. 

Let us send you at once, without the slight- 
est cost or obligation to you, a copy of the il- 
lustrated book “The Development of Cul- 
ture.” Not only does it reveal important 
secrets of poise, confidence and cultural self- 
improvement to you—but it outlines the 
Science of Culture, and tells you everything 
about it you want to know. 

We urge you to send for your copy NOW 
before you forget—before it is too late. Use 
this special coupon. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. C-2912 Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. C-2912, 

Garden City, N. Y. 

Without obligating me in the least, please send 
me at once your illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the Science of Culture and tells me how 
I can obtain it on seven days’ free trial. I un- 
derstand the free book contains many import- 
ant and interesting secrets of culture. 


Name 
Address — 


City. State 
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Christmas Entertainments 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


Christmas in the Schoolroom (40c) 
A Book of Original Entertainments. Published October, 1926. 
By Marie Irish, Elizabeth Guptill and Others. 160 pages. 
Over 100 dialogues and plays, drills and marches, songs, pan- 
tomimes, tableaux, recitations, readings and monologues—all 
original, 

Christmas Plays and Comedies (40c) 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill and others. 106 pages. Just pub- 
lished! 25 of the cleverest Christmas plays and dialogues for 
children of all ages, 13 plays for children in grades 3 to 8. 10 
plays for young children with older ones, 2 plays for the 
littlest folks. 


Bright Entertainments for Christmas (40c) 
By Joseph C, Sindelar. 128 pages. New material prepared 
especially for this book, including 39 recitations, 15 dialogues 
and plays, 8 songs, 6 drills, 3 motion songs, 5 tableaux and 
pantomimes, and facts about Christmas. 


Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. 45 recitations, 15 dialogues, exer- 
cises and plays, 9 songs, 7 drills and marches, 10 acrostics, motion 
songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For all grades. 

The Best Christmas Book (40c) 

By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. Contains 32 recitations, 36 quota- 
tions, 4 monologues, 10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 fancy drills 
and motion songs, 5 tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 14 facts regarding 
Christmas. 


New Christmas Plays 


All easy to produce, with novel situations and plenty of the Christmas spirit. 


Christmas at Dinky Flats (25c) 


Humorous surprise play for 4 boys and 6 girls. Time, 30 min. 


The Brown’s Merry Christmas (25c) | How Grandma Caught the Christ- 
How a “‘crabby”’ uncle was taught a lesson of mas Spirit (25c) 
good fellowship. 3 boys, 5girls. Time, 30min. Christmas comedy for 2 boys and 6 girls. 
Christmas at Joyville Junction (25c) Time, 30 min, 
For 4 boys and 5 girls. ‘Time, 30 min. Three Little Runa 
How wealthy city folks celebrated Christ- For any number o wer Teaee — 
mas by making merry for a poor family of singers 
stranded on a farm, “rd ice 
Fairy Good Will (25c) The Cietrtmas Sytrst Cone) 
. e ’ or »oys and 9 girls and as many more 
For 8 girls and any number of boys to as desired, Three scenes. Time, 114 hrs. 


represent Brownies. b 2 
Susan Gregg’s Christmas Orphans(25c) | Christmas at Stebbinses (25c) 
Christmas comedy in two scenes, 5 boys, 5 


Shristmas comedy in two acts for 7 boys, 5 7 - 
Cc : y , or ¥ Bey girls. Time, 30 min. 


The Christmas Toy Shop (25c) 


girls and as many more as desired. Time,30 min. 
Uncle Caleb’s Quiet Christmas (25c) C 

Musical play for any number of children. 
Time, 14% hrs. 


For 5 boys and 4 girls. Time, 30 min, 
Mr. and Mrs. Santa Claus (25c) 


Plenty of bright comedy. 
Mechanical Dolls (25c) 
Musical play in 4 scenes, 6 boys, 5 girls and as 
many more asdesired. Time, 1)4 hrs. 


For any number of small children. Time, 
New complete 1927 Catalogue of Books and School Materials mailed free upon request. 


30 min. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publ’rs, Dept.1-B, 17 East 23rd St., CHICAGO 
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A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING 
MANUAL FOR THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
This is another self-teaching text-book, and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER 
METHOD SERIES. The instructional part of this new book alternates between teachers 
and pupils, with such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the under- 
standing of those in third and fourth grades. 
The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and writing 
words and sentences. 
The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their application 
to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 
Measuring the Process and Product 
The last seven pages of this new text-book of Palmer Method Handwriting for third and 
fourth grade teachers and pupils deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring 
the process and product of muscular movement development and its application to writing. 
There are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from third and fourth grade pupils for 
purposes of comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical hand- 
writing and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 
Retail price 15 cents with a special discount to schools. 
A FREE SAMPLE COPY will be sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or 
teacher who will write to our nearest office for it.” 
THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon. 
5 
EMPIRE TEACHERS } AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
er Re ag snG Esa the BaStandatten ADVANCE SAC AWIES FIRIY to 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FIFTY percent, Send for PREE hexistration blank. i 
L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 














THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _TE ACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


APEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. ; 

We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 

daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work, SEND FOR BULLETIN, 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = * =_——““New ork 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 











FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc. 2, So, 34" 
Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions, Normal and college graduates only. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 














102 East Third Street, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — samestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 





Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pana- 
ma. for _ Year - Kk. ° Huntworth, 
Seattle, 


723 Teaey Building, * Washington. 
Teachers Wante Placement grossing diplomas. Complete 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC, TEACHERS ten-lesson mai} course, $10. 








Scientific Teacher- earn big money at home en- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- - 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











History in the Schools 


A little while ago a group of men 
and women met in Philadelphia to dis- 
cuss the best methods of teaching his- 
tory to children. They met under the 
auspices of one of the women’s organi- 
zations working for international peace 
and the problem with which they dealt 
was how history could best be taught 
so as to further the interests of peace 
rather than war. 

Two reproaches can with justice be 
brought against the teachers and text- 
books of history in the past. One is 
that the story of wars has occupied a 
number of pages out of proportion to 
the space devoted to the other activities 
of mankind. Boys and girls studying 
history have often gained the impres- 
sion that there was nothing to learn 
except a dreary succession of kings and 
the wars which each king made on his 
neighbors. Such historical narrative 
soon becomes monotonous, and while 
it may not and probably will not give 
children any great enthusiasm for war, 
it certainly gives them too little idea of 
the real achievements of mankind. 

The second accusation is really the 
more serious in so far as the question 
of furthering the interests of peace is 
concerned. History has been taught 
so much from the point of view of the 
nation to which the child happens to 
belong that it would seem that all the 
good men and all the great deeds had 
belonged to that particular country. 
For each war the impression is given 
that all the men on one side were heroes 
and that all of the enemy were villains. 

It is, after all, much more interesting 
to know how men lived and what they 
were thinking than to know what wars 
they were fighting, and although it is 
always easier for the historian to find 
out about the latter, because most of 
the contemporary accounts dealt chiefly 
with wars and heroic events, we are 
now gaining a greater insight into the 
everyday life and thought of our ances- 
tors. Greater stress along this line 
will make it easier to do justice to other 
peoples and to show what their real 
achievements have been instead of 
merely picturing them as right or 
wrong in this war or that. I once 
heard Mr. H. G. Wells argue in a de- 
bate with another well-known writer 
in London that for children to have a 
proper sense of proportion they should 
never study history from the point of 
view of their own lands, but should al- 
ways approach the study of the past 
from the point of view of mankind as 
a whole.—Helen Taft Manning, Ph. D., 
Dean of Bryn Mawr College, Copy- 
right by McCall’s Magazine. 





Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood 
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HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 10 cents each 
THE BOSTON TEA PARTY 

THE BISHOP’S SILVER CANDLESTICKS 
Rip VAN WINKLE 

CAPT. JOHN SMITH AND POCAHONTAS 
RoBIN Hoop 

CHRISTMAS AT THE MANOR HALL 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


Parliamentary Law for Young People 
(For club and class use) 
10 cents each; special rates for 100 or more 


AUDITORIUM PRESS 
2524 LaSalle Gardens North, Detroit, Mich. 





We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box P, 
S58 W. Lake Street 
Chicaga, Ul. 























Philadelphia. Pittsburgh, Northampton.” Syracuse, | CLARENCE C. FRENCH (Parisian professor) Saugatuck, 


for the good or evil side. 





4000 Master Speeches 


4,000 15-Minute prepared speeches, orations 
essays, debates, addresses and lectures on tht 
following subjects: Finance, Education, Rel 
gion Poulticaland Social Occasions, Speeches 
‘or Banquets, Church Societies, Club Talks, 
R and A After-Dinner Talks, 
Noonday Lunch Talks. Debates for all occasions, 
150 Stun.s, 300 Stories and Toasts. 250 
Speeches for Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis, etc. 
for K. of P., Masonic, 1. 0. 0.F., Elks, K. of 
American Legion, Bankers, Dentists and 
tors. 1,000 School speeches, Cost 10c to 15 
each. 10 Volumes of Speakers Library—$3- 


1000 High School Debates 


Over 1,000 Debates for High School Debatins 
Classes. We can furnish debates on any ques 
tion your school is debating. We repare de 
bates and speeches to order. WRITE for list 
(State Managers Wanted.) 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SOCIETY, 
Dept. 10 Box 304, Harrisburg, !* 























High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


kN fFiPHOTOS 
25 FOR $1.50 , 

Made from any good photogra?’ 

Original returned. 

Size 2¥4x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mic 
a 
ae 





























PLAYS 
Send for List K describing the plays of all publisher: 
recommended for young people in the Grades ee 
Junior High School for classroom or public pe 
ance. OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, Ill. 


senaeinaeren 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WAL 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 


TORFF BROS., Inc. 
— MSiden a 














101 Ferry Street, 
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New Harter Publications, Christmas Helps and Supplies 














THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 


Excellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
decoration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide. 
Clown juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
Iruno and trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
and goat, two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion 
cage, ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
and calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white ee paper, to ” cut ea. colored with 
crayon or water colors, and pasted on c ” 
No. 2186—Per Set ; ae 





ANIMAL QUESTIONS: 
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HARTER’S ELLIPTICAL MOTHER GOOSE—No. 
2164. For Second Grade. Each of the eight 9 x 12 
inch cards illustrated by charming Mother Goose 
silhouette, with sentences to read and fill in. Direc- 
tions for picture making give the child one of the 
eet educational and interesting pieces of work. 
Jac! $0. 


ANIMAL QUESTIONS TO ANSWER—No. 2179. 
For First and Second grades. ‘Thirty-two fine ani- 
mal silhouettes with three questions and three de- 
scriptive sentences about each animal to be cut apart 
by the child, arranged under animals and _ classified 
as: ‘‘What is this?’’ ‘‘What does it do?’’ ‘*Where 
does it live?’ Each $0.60 

















GUO § 
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HE CIRCUS ELEPHANT—No. 2180. [or 
d 2nd grades. Sixteen separate illustrated 
_Bim, the Circus Elephant, The Toy 
Store, Billy’s Kite, The Jumping Jack, Vat’s Sail- 
boat, The Snowman, Ann’s Flower, The Party, The 
Easter Bunny, The Surprise, The Twins and What 
Uncle John Sent. Each story followed by directions 
and suggestions for drawing, coloring and poster 
making. Each $0.50 


WHEN CHILDREN SEW STORIES. For First, 
Second and Third Grades, Each set contains blocks 
to make coverlet for child’s bed. Blocks are nine 
inches square stamped on firm white material with 
favorite interesting pictures. No. 2174——Sunbon- 
net Girls, each, $0.76; No. 2172—-The Months in 
Sewing, each, $0.75; No. 2173—Nursery Rhymes, 
each $0.75 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—NO. 2078. Grades 2 and 
3. Picture stories to read, draw and _ color, with 
stories leading up to incompleted part of each draw- 
ing. 128 pictures 6x9 inches. Enough material 
for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils.......... $0.60 
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KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS—Per Dozen 


No. 100 — Blunt, Jap 
handles, polished blades 
ee $1.16 
No. 200—Blunt, _ nickel 
plated, 4 inch............ ° 
No. 300—Sharp, nickel 
plated, 4 inch............ 1.86 
PERMOPLAST 

Perfect modeling material. Necds no water. Al- 

ways ready for use. Clean and antiseptic. Six col- 

ors; gray, blue, red, yellow, green, brown. 

Ter 1 lb. box, any color 0 cts. 











A PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
To Yourself or Your Friends 


Personal Statlonery—Those friends of yours who ap- 
preciate good taste will understand at once your 





thought and discrimination in_ selecting the quiet 
100 ENVELOPES 
-OR- 

line name and address you specify, in dark blue ink 
on the sheets and on envelope flaps. 

Mississippi.) This same box, unprinted, sent post- 

anywhere in the U. S. for $1.00. 

Wenty-four handsomely engraved cards with tissue 
4 envelopes_ packed th an attractive box. No two 





ticlness of these ‘Strathmore Wedding” sheets for 

your letters or Christmas gift to them. 

200 SINGLE SHEETS 5 

$]. 

ae 

100 DOUBLE SHEETS 

100 ENVELOPES.....................--c--+00 

This is our regular $1.50 box, printed with any three 

When ordering this fine Stationery write your name 

and address plainly. Send $1.25 in cash, money or- 

der or check. (Add 10 cents for postage west of 

CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 

With greetings that carry a real and sincere message 

of fellowship and good cheer to all your friends. 

Cards alike,  Postpaid..........-------/-----ceece--eeseeer= $1.00 

2048 East 71 Street, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NEW HARTER LESSON 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 


FOR THE TEACHER—Thesc Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan comple 

most advanced standards of materials and method are : = poy ios 
lieve the teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans, 
books hel» each pupil to become his own teacher. 
balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in the respective 
assurance of daily progress and mastery of your curricular 


every detail, in which the 


major emphasis on self instruction these 
ume includes a full semester's 
subjects. Each provides the comforting 
essentials by every pupil. Teachers use 
the pupils; or each pupil may be requested to 
pages of the book. 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—-By G 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline E. Myers. Pro- 
viding wholly new plans, methods, and procedure 


for individual self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade, 

For grades 1 and 2. Per copy.. 
For grades 3 and 4. Per copy 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—By Mary E 






Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning 
Reading. 
For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy.................. $0.48 


MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 
a, aad Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Me- 
Nealy. 


For grades 4, 5, and 6. Per copy.................. $0.48 


New Harter Seatwork Published Oct. 1st, 1926 


the single copies as Lesson 
buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the 





PLAN BOOKS 


so correlated as to re- 
By placing 
Sach vol- 


Plans and outlines to be dictated to 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By 
Grates KE. Marta, M.A. A Jr. High School Pupils’ 
1402 te History of the United States from 
Per copy. $0.68 
OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON—By Charles 
KE, Martz, M.A, A Pupils’ Workbook in the History 
of the United States from 1795 to the present. 
Per copy = $0.68 
MY WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE—By 
Kimber M. Persing, B.S. and Ellis C, Persing, A.B. 
For Jr, High School—Prices on request. 
WORKBOOKS IN ALGEBRA—By Myers, Thomas 
and Persing. One volume for each semester, Prices 
on request. 











Sister’s kitty ran up the 
tree. 

Brother’s dog wants to 
play with her. 


Sister wants kitty to 
come down. 








Father is going to work 


Mother and baby wa 
good-bye. - 


Brother and sister wove 
good-bye. 














THE HARTER PLAYWAY SERIES 


Pre-Primer Reading Exercises for First Grade 

{ - To make the pupil’s first introduction to reading a pleasure by 
creating at the very beginning of his reading experiences an eager desire to read for the 
joy of reading rather than reading merely as an end in itself, 


By Mary E. Pierce, B. 8. 


Each set in this new series consists of sixteen 
cards as illustrated above. Several of the cards 
in each set contain silhouette pictures to illus- 
trate the stories which are printed in large, 
clear type on the other cards in each set. 
After studying and learning the contents of 
these cards the children may be encouraged to 
further informal discussion, dramatization and 
oral compositions as suggested in the note to 
teachers included in each exercise. 


The new Harter Seatwork publications for 1926-27 include more than forty new exercises in reading, 
number work and advanced arithmetic, All of these 


See coupon below, 


at once. 
PREMIUM NO. 
PREMIUM NO. 


PREMIUM 


script. 50° pencils, 








TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. 
rect number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 5c each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


4—American Flag. 
2—lVencil Sharpener. 
NO. 4—15 Blackboard 
NO. 6—Declaration 
PREMIUM NO. 8—One Teacher's Pantograph, 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, 


Send coupon below for Harter’s New Free Teacher's Catalog which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, 


Each Exercise includes high vocabulary count 
of words from Thorndike, Packer and Kircher 
word lists. No. 2169——-The Days of the Week, 
No. 2157—Our Family, No. 2188--Toby’s 
and Tory’s Vacation, No. 2160—The Three 
Bears, No. 2161——The Three Pigs. 

Price, Per Set 


are described in our new Teacher's catalog. 


We send cor- 


8x5 ft. 50 pencils. 
50 pencils, 
Stencils. 50 pencils. 


of Independence, original 





60 pencils. 


5x8 ft. 100 pencils. 





CHRISTMAS CHAINS 


100 Paper Strips ™ inch wide, for weaving and 
chain making. <A red and green. 5 inches long. 
is. ANID teltneacdadActinaesceckdasasresnienes sahicits sednceseneuate 
No, 818-——Same in red, white and blue j 
No, 817—Same asst. in 20 colors.................- 


HOLIDAY HELPS AND EVERYDAY EXERCISES 


A brand new entertainment book, - 
published October 1, 1925, con- - 
taining over 80 pages of new HOLIDAY 


Christmas and Holiday entertain- 
ment material in addition to 160 er 
pages of practical suggestions and 4 E 
ideas for entertainments and exer- 
cises throughout the school year. 
224 pages in all, drills, dialogues, i 4, 
playlets, recitations, | quotations, ” ‘ 
songs, opening and closing exer- 
cises, and patriotic celebrations, 

for all grades and ages. Just the 

kind of dependable hand-book that 























every elementary teacher needs, 
I I cicnististiinakusnticctaninarsel 60 cts. 

CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 
No. B139—Bright Entertainments for Christmas. 
For children of all grades. Ver copy.............. 45 cts. 
No. F117—Kriss Kringle Christmas Book. 157 6e- 


lections and entertainments, suitable for all ages, 








with songs, drills, stories, quotations, etc. Per 
copy - AE RS ORY: 46 cts. 
No. F124—Golden Christmas Book. New, great 
variety of material; pageants, stories, recitations, 
CE, BPO CR vn cacncccovcecccescssescsoscensnses ....45 cts. 


H103—Golden Book Favorite Songs—202 old_ fa- 
vorite melodies. Per copy 25 cts.; dozen,...... $2.70 
Many more plays, entertainments, festivals, etc., for 
Christmas. Send coupon below for complete list. 


DESK OUTLINE MAPS 
Harter Series of Desk Outline Maps furnish founda- 
tion for quick, accurate instructive class-work in ge- 
ography and history. _Made in convenient sizes for 
desk work, none smaller than 8x10 inches, good 
quality heavy drawing paper, surface takes water col- 
ors or crayons readily. Showing latest geographical 
discoveries and boundary changes. For all countr‘es 
and states. Any 25...... 26 cts. Ver 100...... 90 cts. 


AND WEED DECORATING 
Make your own Christmas 
gifts or home and schoolroom 
decorations, These outfits in- 
clude complete supplies and 
instructions for making ar- 
tistic “dripped candles,” 
beautifully decorated weeds 
and foliage, china, glassware, 
dried leaves and. plants in 
brilliant metallic effects, No. 
14 Outfit, 14 brilliant col- 
ors. Ver bo0X.......-.-.-+- $1.60 
CLOCK DIALS 
For teaching time. Thick card face, 
Well made and attractive. Each.................-+- 


CHRISTMAS CANDLE 


Ur ghar > 





stecl hands. 
45 cts. 





XMAS POSTER AND CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Special for Christmas work. Low price. Packed, 
Red and Green, in envelope, 


Poster paper, per package, 100 sheets............ 20 cts. 
Construction paper, 50 sheets Jeilvinessduanien 30 cts 
DENNISON’S 


CHRISTMAS CREPE 


For schoolroom decoration, Folds 
20 inches wide, 10 feet long. 
Order by number. No. X-06, 
Santa and Sleigh; No. X-97, Rein- 
deers on Housetop; No. X-109, 
Santa at Gate; No. X-916, Brick; 
No. X955, Santa Claus; No. X971 
Santa and Children; No. X-972 


Santa in Chimney; No. X-959; 
Holly and Mistletoe. Price per fold, 
$0.36; dozen folds, $3.50. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


How to Teach Phonics 








100 Stories for Reproduction... ‘35 
Primary Seatwork and Games........................ -90 
Seatwork and Patterns.............. 45 
With Scissors and Paste.......... .30 
Best Memory Gems.............. .36 
Popular Folk Games and Dances -80 
Suggestions for Seatwork .30 
Hlow to Manage Seatwork. .30 
SIRI SRTIEIEE © gi dsnendisddeasccsavensseess 65 
The Art of Story Telling................ 65 
How I Did It (Lesson Plans) ..... 1.00 
400 Games for School & Playground 1.60 
GUMMED STARS 

= Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue, 100 of col 
or to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 3 
DOMED acccccsnccctoveccecosscccsonssensese 30 cts 

PICTURE BINDING 
1% in. wide, 6 yds, to roll. Mahogany, Walnut, 
Green, Gold, Ebony or White, per Troll.....e--+ $0.16 


TEACHER'S HANDY BOX 


Excellent and practical 
remembrance for friends 
in school or home, All 
of the little things need- 
ed by every teacher from 
day to day, in a strong 
neat box. Includes As- 
sorted Rubber _ Bands, 
Paste, Eraser (Ink and 
Pencil), Clips, Thumb 
Tacks, Blue Pencil, Re 
Pencil, Black Pencil, 





total 


Scissors, 





Pen, Penholder, Gummed Patches, 
value $1.45. Our price only $1.10. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 











ésoocss Ms ee 
EXAMINE THESE SAMPLE PACKAGES OF 
NEW HARTER SEATWORK 


For your convenience in selecting seatwork materi- 
als to exactly fit the requirements of your class we 
have made up our special TRIAL PACKAGES listed 
below, which fully describe all of the seatwork shown 
in this advertisement, and many additional numbers. 

Each Trial Package includes actual sample cards 
taken from each seatwork set now available for the 
grade indicated. Please order by number, 






Trial Package No. 2 Grades 1 and 2... ..$0.35 
Trial Package No. 3 Grades 3 and 4. 0.30 
Trial Package No. 4 Grades 5 to 10..... 0.20 
THE NEW HARTER 
PLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 
Save hours of time for the busy teacher. A full 


year’s supply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 
work and Individual Instruction Exercises in all sub- 
jects: planned, grouped, and systematized to exactly 








fit your curriculum. Prices to fit every purse. Send 
coupon for further details. 
x 7 
is nm 
PL —Sss* ee 
SURPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. For second 


grade, Fight x12 inch cards accompanied by 
patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
from construction paper, freehand, assembled and 
pasted according to directions. Each... ..$0.40 


cm 


Play you are a big Bear 
walking through the woods. 





Have a circus. 


Have a clown. Draw a 
chalk line on the floor 
play it is a tight rope. 
Get some acrobats. 


Play you are a Rabbit 
ind. Do all the tricks you can 
| think of. ; 





PLAY BRIEFS—No. 2170. For second grade. Six- 
teen reading and dramatization cards printed in 1 
inch type. Fach child with a card collects his play- 
ers. All read their cards and then are allowed 5 or 
10 minutes to plan the “play.”’ The different groups 
then take turns giving their “‘plays.’’ Each....$0.60 
ACTION SENTENCE CARDS—No. 2169. For 
First Grade. Sixteen action sentence cards of hum- 
orous content. Child must act his sentence so well 
that the other children will. know what the card has 
Ce Be xcdinsacsccncctncsccesczenndiensend $0.60 


STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 2nd, 
3rd and 4th grades. Set includes 16 cards, 6x9 
inches and a self-checking answer card, ‘Ten prob- 
lems on each card are illustrated. Each makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination, No, 2142——(irades 
2 and { ’er set, $0.40; No. 2163—Grades 3 and 
ie): BOE Wiaisateencncdonsitasconssnntaeuninantscaniaceneniacsess $0.40 


FACT PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 3rd, 
4th, Sth and 6th Grades Consisting of 16 cards 
6x9 inches with self-checking answer card, From 
two to ten projects are involved in the 20 specific 
problems on each card, projects being based upon in- 
teresting facts from miscellaneous sources. Problems 
are interesting and supply pupil with fund of facts 
which are not found in his textbooks, No, 2164— 
Grades 8 and 4, per set, $0.40. No. 2167—irades 
5 and 6, per set as 7 ..$0.40 





REMEMBRANCE CALENDARS 

















wane aes | own, Or 

endars or )27, 

ideal personal New JANUARY 1927 
Year's greeting. 

Our Pad No. O, 1% SMTWTFS8 
inches by 1 inch, is 

just the pad to use. cn tee eb cs ee ce OD 
A - - $2646.67 8 
sma Calendar, yet 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
lear] rinted and 

eay 3 sead. Last 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
may gummed, so that 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
the are easily a 

Cael Price, per 30 31 ee re 
dozen pads........ $0.16 


HARTER MERIT CARDS 
five of them 
Merit Card; 
five merit can be ex- 
changed for 25 merit 
and these for 100 mer- 
it. Then comes Certif- 
icate of Honor. 


One Merit Card, per 100............. 
Five Merit Card, per 100............. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz. 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz 
Certificate of Honor, per doz....... 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
BOSTON or CHICAGO Pencil Sharpener........§1.00 
No, 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loose 
leaf sheets 165 
Gem Paper Clips, 
Thumb Tacks Wy 
Gluey Paste, 
“ 





Exchange 
for Five 














No. 2, per 100 ai am . ae 

6 in, head, No. 102, per 100 .20 

> oz., in 6 in, tube, No, 640.... .16 

b. box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, I 

DD  ccocceoce eee . 

Schoolroom Thermometer, guaranteed accurate, No 
a axse ‘ ae 


.75 
ee ee ee oe ee eee een ee 
To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Dec 

2048 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to 

me without charge: 

() Catalog of new Lesson Plan Books and Seatwork 

(J Mlustrated circular describing Harter’s new 
planned Seatwork Units. (Free) 

(J Harter’s New Teacher's Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
and hundreds of good things that every teacher 

(Free) 


| needs. 
| 


ADDRESS 


2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Visual Aid Achievement of the pus 


A Set of Historical Pictures and Maps in Chronological 
Order Presenting Every Important Event from 
Columbus to the Present Time 
on 120 CARDS (Size 434x5%%) 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS TO USE 
WITH PUPILS AS A DELIGHTFUL AND INSTRUC. 
TIVE AID IN THE STUDY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Here is what you wish to know about the I.N.S. History Cards: 


Second: On the back of every 
card is given: (1) an explanation o 
the picture of the front side. (2) 
the necessary dates. (3) informa- 
tion on associated events. (4 

several good thought - provoking 
questions on the subject. All in 
simple language. 


First: The pictures are all auth- 
entic historical photographs and 
reproductions of historical paintings 
and engravings. There are also 
specially drawn maps enlivened by 
inset portraits of the persons asso- 
ciated with the subject of the map. 


Third ¢ For the convenience of teachers, the 120 

cards have been divided into 4 Series of 30 cards 

each, all in chronological order, and corresponding 

to the four main divisions of American history, 

namely; 
The Discovery of America and the Period of Colonization. 
The early Intercolonial Wars, the French and Indian War, 
and the American Revolution. 
From the Adoption of the Constitution to the Civil War. 
From the Civil War to the League of Nations. 


SERIES A: 
SERIES B: 


SERIES C: 
SERIES D: 


Price 30c. per set of Each Series 
(Thirty cards in each set) 


The price for the four sets complete, consisting of Series A, 
B, C, and D (120 Cards)---$1.20, boxed and postage prepaid. 


For special prices on class orders and for full description of 


all the pictures in the 4 Series send for FREE BOOKLET. 


INTERSTATE NEWS SERVICE 


138~140 W.17 STREET NEW YORK,NY. 
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You Are Probably Looking For New Christmas Plays 
So You Want 


LAD: AND OTHER STORY PLAYS 
By Bertha Palmer Lee. Contains among other delightful plays for 
grade school children to read, three charming plays for Christmas—One 
will surely suit! Price $1.50. 

You Probably Want Christmas Spending Money—So You Will Like 
OUR 1926 SET OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 
12 in the set reproduced in color from old masters. These sell for $1.00a 

set. Our price to you, 50 cents. 


MODERN READERS CALENDAR 1927 


A quotation from modern authors for each day. 60 cents each. $12.00 
for 25. $23.00 for 50. Order Them Here 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Lexington 
Avenue 
New York 





Please send me I enclose $.........-...008 

















New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new catalogue 
which fully describes all of our publications and gives LIBERAL COMBINA- 
TION PRICES on many helps of great value to teachers in their work, 

This catalogue describes more really helpful books for teachers and 
schools than any catalogue that we have previously published. 

SEND FOR YSUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a postcard 
will do. Also send the names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who 
would like to receive catalogues. 

Address Office 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, (A2¢es, Office 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn. —San Francisco, Calif. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Child and His School. An Interpreta- 
tion of Elementary Education as a_ Social 
Process. By Gertrude Hartman, formerly: Di- 
rector of the Merion Country Day~ School, 
Merion, Pa. Cloth. 263pp. $2.00. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New York. 


The value of this book to students of 
the project method in schools of edu- 
cation and normal schools resulted in 
an urgent demand for an inexpensive 
edition. It is now published in a small- 
er size at a price which places it with- 
in reach of limited textbook budgets. 
The subject matter is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the scien- 
tific basis of education and the latter 
with the educative process. The bibli- 
ography at the end opens up many 
channels for reading and study along 
educational lines. 

The Teacher’s Book of Phonetics. By Sarah 
T. Barrows, Assistant Professor of Phonetics, 
Department of Speech, State University of 
Iowa, and Anna D. Cordts, Instructor in Rural 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 210pp. $1.40. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston. 


The teacher who is faced by the 
task of teaching English to a roomful 
of children whose speech contains many 
diverse foreign elements, and the teach- 
er who, though her children are of 
American stock, finds that she- has 
many crudities and much carelessness 
to contend with, will welcome this 
handbook. Frequently books’ on | pho- 
netics seem to be so highly technical 
that the average teacher despairs of 
putting them to practical use. The 
authors of this book have had wide ex- 
perience in the field they treat, and 
the fruits of this experience will be 
helpful to all who have to do with 
reading and oral composition. 


Primary Industrial Arts. By Della F. Wil- 
son, B.S., Assistant Professor of Applied Arts, 


Department of Industrial Education and Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Wisconsin.  IIlus- 
trated. Cloth. 194pp. $2.00. The Manual 


Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

This book, rich in suggestions and 
illustrations for the primary art 
teacher and supervisor, covers a wide 
range of subject matter, giving de- 
tailed suggestions for design, construc- 
tion and materials, at the same time 
pointing out the educational value of 
the work, including industrial con- 
tacts. It treats in detail those ele- 
mentary technical and art processes 
that experience has selected as being 
most valuable in the primary grades. 
These are just the processes that the 
primary school teacher must master 
before she can reach a high degree of 
success in teaching the beginnings of 
the industrial arts. Such knowledge 
prevents aimless work being done by 
the children. After carefully reading 
the text no primary teacher need hes- 
itate to undertake any of the problems. 

Foundations of Method. Informal Talks on 
Teaching. By William Heard Kilpatrick, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University. Cloth. 383pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


For a number of years Professor 
Kilpatrick has been giving: a course 
under the same title as that used here. 
The book does not aim “to present de- 
tails of specific method procedures, but 
rather to discuss the principles on 
which method in general may be found- 
ed.” According to the author, “The 
broader outlook upon method asks how 
the parent or teacher shall so manage 
the total situation confronting the liv- 
ing child as to call out the most and 
best of all his inner resources and how 
then to guide the ensuing experience 
so that the aggregate learning results 
of knowledge, attitudes, habits, and 
skills shall be best.” The text is in the 
form of conversation among a group of 
teachers, some of whom hold, at the 
beginning, views of their professional 
duties and responsibilities which the 
discussion tends to modify or complete- 
ly overturn. The conversational treat- 
ment makes the presentation seem less 
didactic than that of the lecture room 
—more like the round-table informal- 
ity of a seminar. The points that rise 

(Continued on page 8) 
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GREAT EPOCHS 


OF 
SACRED HISTORY 





Lincoln studied these great Bible stories fortwo 
reasons—toget spiritual strength—toincrease his 

ower of expression. You, too, will get this double 
Cccdies—you’ ll feel the full force of these great 


moral lessons as never before. Courseincludes the 
Creation, The Coming of Sin, The Leadership of 
Moses, The Judgeships, The Kingdoms, Christ’s 
Coming and Ministry. Vitally interesting and 
worth your while. Ask for further details. 


MOODY BIBLE DR ea 
CORRESPONDENCE SCH 
Dept. 4579, 153- istcuamatien Maaien 

















Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,’’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades, “The Junior 
Hi h School Movement,” 
mentary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’* ‘Educational eas. 
urements,”’ etc. 


Shuty 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Picture Study in the 
Grades 


“Picture Study in the Grades,” by O. W. 
Neale, a manual for teachers. A new book 
containing 64 studies of famous pictures, 
full page two color reproductions. 456 
pages, attractively bound in leatherette. 
Price, per copy, $2.40 postpaid. 

EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


; ‘You can vead music like this quickly 
N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
It tells bow to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
ya al Banjo, oe, Beginners or advanced plavers. Your 
expense about 2c per day for music and postage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL Of MUSIC, 27 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 




























You can_ complete 
this simplified High 
hoo! Course at home 












inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
are described fp our 





ind th’ otl ctical courses 
Frode Bullstins Send for it SODA. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Depts 11-967 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.8.1923 CHICAGO 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete, [22nd year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution s, etc. Illus, 100-page 
booklet, “The Profe. ossion of Home- Making”, FREE 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St. ,Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Lak 2 fers three year course in general nurs- 
e View Hospital /7 ine to h school mranyenes over 18. 
Free maintenance and mont Gad ‘allowance. Nurses’ home owned 
and operated by h sgue on beautiful "North Side. For 
information write UPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 


Jennie Jones will) NEVER _ forget 
Teacher—after receiving a Box of 
Three High Grade Pencils for Xmas. 
Read page 69. ti 
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Photo-finishi rt i rices| 
for 60c. Tw vO BxT Enis seer yp 


ments or 20 
Prints any size for50c, Send only 
atives. Overnight service. New Bargain 

Iheet FREE. Write for it today. 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 8-6 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Catalog and directions l6c. 
Basketry Materials f2tsioe_ and direction’ oct, 
out cane, in a ae cane webbing, wooden beads, 

ded straw low, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 


, wil 
(outs TOUGION DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 3 34, Was. Wass. 


American and World History Contest 
DRILL WORK fascinating as a game, covering 
the main facts upon 1000 subjects, Price $1.00. 
Cutting Publishing Co., Campbell, Calil. Calif. 




















ROWN’S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
Courses in Shorthand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Account- 
ing, Law, , Salesmanship and al Frelited ‘subjects. Write for 
complate "information. De ept. N.1., Peoria, tll. < 
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Pictures of Great Americans 7 y 


for Your Schoolroom Walls : [=] 


Choose 
Any 3 or 

Set of 6 
Ready for 


Framing 
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These handsome pictures, 16 x 20 inches in size, are the rich Fone 

and distinctive carbor brown prints that are universally favor- wHe 'LA 

ed for schools. They are all ready for framing and when hung OLo 

in your schoolroom will add immeasureably to its appearance 

and to the pride of your pupils. . 
You may have your choice of any 3 of those listed below for ‘ 

the sale of only one-half gross of pencils or the complete set of 

6 for the sale of only one gross of pencils. 
George Washington Theodore Roosevelt 
Abraham Lincoln Warren G. Harding 
Calvin Coolidge General Pershing 





Christ at Gethsemane; Sacred Heart 
of Jesus; Sacred Heart of Mary; Ma- 


° ee e & 
eee ap All the se Artic le S 
Superbly Colored gees 4 
—— Your choice of any three of those listed 5 ‘ "' 
below for the sale of only one-half gross f. S ] ] 
, Ww. donna; St. Rita; The Last Supper; ee \y ua or our C 0O 
900k Christ in the Temple; Master Is It 17; ‘le | 
res, | Ruth and. Naomi; ‘The Good Shepherd: aaa aa ° 
456 L f His Mother; The Crucifixion; near ee 
be ee fy ES EXTRA! 
Jesus, Martha and Mary; St. Cecilia. Ready for Framing 
Large Size Fac-simile e 


= of pencils or any six for the sale of only 
of the Declaration 


one gross of pencils. 
American Flags sy of Independence |‘ thousands of schools be useful every day and will last for 





























FREE throughout the coun- years. The pencils we supply are 
in B ti Silk lata ili illite try equipment has _ high grade hexagon pencils in assort- 
| un Ing or Ol cau of Gaak Aeok been completed by alert ed colors with No. 2 leads, long fancy 

Wee say tae seus te cans or Religious pic- teachers who adopted gilt tips and rubber erasers. Each 
oo a « eight foot pect hig 4 aw ag the Osborne plan of se- one is neatly lettered in gilt “Sold 
fieg made so simile Reproduction of curing schoolroom for the Flag Fund” (see illustration 
candle quveh (tast printed’, the Declaration of Inde- equipment without a at top of page) or will be shipped 
complete with canvas head- a ae ke _ cash outlay. See how plain with no inscription if desired. 
ings and metal eyelets, suit- toe, This fo absciutely easy it really is! When ordering please be sure to 
use, for the sale of only ene- free of cost and deserves Select the articles you mention whether you wish the pencils 
half gross of pencils. pong ll gs Aaa want from this page and with or without this inscription. 

a Weick ne then use the coupon be- Remember that we furnish the pen- 
you may have either a five, low to send for the nec- cils, pay the shipping charges on 
Dn Rypedge Binal = ; essary number of pen- them as well as on the articles you 
pencils. cils for your pupils to sell at five choose and allow 30, 60 or even 90 


cents each. As soon as the pencils days’ credit if desired. However, if 
are disposed of, send us the proceeds you prefer to pay cash with your or- 





Silk Flags For Interior Decoration and we will immediately ship to you, der for pencils we will send the pre- 

ree ; : ' , postpaid, your choice of the articles mium you choose at the same time 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful th foot Silk FI P . y ” P “ye : 

mounted on an Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for to which you are entitled for the sale as the pencils and in addition give 

the sale of only one gross of pencils. We also give a four foot of the pencils. you absolutely free the Individual 

Silk Flag mounted as above for selling only two gross of pencils. A prize for the pupil selling the Stationery Set and 25 Calling Cards 


most pencils is included with every all printed to your order as described 







— Sse , r 
1 year. F; dC bi box of pencils—something that will below. 
0-page irst Aid Cabinet 
SES | tee to gots, benely Individual Stationery and Calling Cards FREE 
ree gross oO pencils. 
RSES Contains all things needed n IVI U tatione an a Ing ar S 
in case of accidents—cuts, ‘ 
ral nurs: sprains, burns, etc.—with To every teacher who sends cash with an order for one 
a owned Instruction Book. Made gross or more of our pencils we will give absolutely free, 
dei of hard wood, oak finish, in addition to the regular premium for the sale of the pen- 


with paneled door to keep 
out dust and dampness, 
Size 12 in. high by 344 in. 
deep, 


cils, 25 Calling Cards and an attractive box of Individuai 
, Stationery as illustrated here. 

This set of Stationery consists of 200 sheets of 
superior quality crisp bond paper, size 5% x 8% 
inches, and 100 envelopes to match, both neatly 
printed in rich blue ink with any name and ad- 

Ph h dress or other wording up to and including four 
onograp lines. (Stationery of similar quality individu- 

ally printed to your order sells from $1.00 to 

This New Model “E” Phono- $2.50 a box.) ~ y 
graph plays splendidly all disc — 
records — Victor, Columbia, 
: Emerson, Edison, Okeh, 
Pathe, etc., and is given 









N.I. Dee. ’26. 





for ~~ = i aii es ON eo A eee ee 
grees of pencils. gatopes sical eclcaliek cecil alinans ocaceaeisdiasaionssictalapanion 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 
This machine has a splendid The Osborne Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid......... gross of your 
tone and will give years of Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at Se each and remit you the 
Service, proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 
receipt of remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 


bea CHICAGO Seteeatte Specialty Company to which ‘we are entitled for the above sale. 
4, Mass. 











134, is Teacher's Name............ te : ae iscihialiadaeimiaa 
oe Pencil Sharpener Camden, New York 

A Teacher’s Address..... Sipeaniees Pat nto iS cceeck caiiinecuataladanati icaiaiai 
overs With special attachment to 
“ suit, sharpen all sizes of pencils. The oldest and Jargest school pencil P 8 
= Given for the sale of only one- premium house in the United States. Name of Prin. or Supt......... 

if gross of pencils. b Established 1890. 
Address of Prin. or Supt...... ; sisssduaessdunatids 

st 

- ” 


Name of School or Dist. No.... ses scmatills 
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ADDRESS YOUR 
LETTERS TO 


money order or currency. We pay the postage. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


{\ 


<q) —————— FOR YOUR PUPILS = FRIENDS 


SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, ETC., 


SEE PRICE LIST 
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(This box is five-sixths actual size) 
OUR “SUPERFINE” PENCIL SETS ARE THE VERY BEST MADE. 


YOUR PUPILS’ NAMES engraved in 22 Kt. Genuine Gold on our new “SUPERFINE” hexagon shaped 5¢ pencils which contain spe- 
cial No. 2 soft, smooth, firm lead, lead that does not scratch or break, have polished brass tips with red Para rubber erasers and come in 
any or assorted beautiful bright colors: red, blue, green, gray, yellow, lavender and purple, packed in pretty HOLLY BOXES litho- 
graphed with poinsettias, holly leaves and berries in their natural colors, ONE NAME TO A BOX. 


HOLLY BOX OF 3 PENCILS, 25¢;.10 BOXES OR MORE, 17¢ A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 6 PENCILS, 35¢; 10 BOXES OR MORE, 27¢ A BOX. 
HOLLY BOX OF 12 PENCILS, 50¢; 10 BOXES OR MORE, 47¢ A BOX. 


HOW TO ORDER: Write on but one side of paper; write names plainly in a row down the paper; write your name and address plainly, enclose check, 
If you are not more than satisfied we will return your money. 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY. Boxes for 
any pupils entering your school after you order furnished at same price. “SUPERFINE” pencils are sold exclusively by THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


December 1926 
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| is THE IDEAL 
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MINIATURES 


| THE finest color reproductions at little 

| more than the price of black and white. 

| These exquisite reproductions, which must 
not be confused with the ordinary so called 
color prints, now for the first time open the 
way to real art appreciation in 


PICTURE STUDY 


155 subjects—price 3 to 2c according to 
quantity. Write for prospectus and speci- 
men prints free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., INC., 
Educational Art Publishers, 


| MUSEUM 





Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 











The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 
in the world. 
Send 5c for our256-page catalog at once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











to perplex the teacher—hundreds of 
them—are fairly stated, and explana- 
tions are given that provide a substan- 
tial foundation for the most effective 
teaching. For reference purposes, the 
index is invaluable. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene. Book Two. By 
Walter Frank Cobb, M.D., B.P.E., Director of 
the Department of Physical Education and Hy- 
giene, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md.; In- 
structor in Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Summer Courses, Johns Hopkins University. 
Cloth. 887pp. $2.00. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Book I of Graded Outlines in Hy- 
giene has been previously reviewed in 
these columns. The present volume 
gives to the teacher in grades 4, 5, and 
6 a definite outline that can be followed 
| week by week in health teaching. The 
| book may be used with any textbook, 
| either by using the text as a reader to 
| supplement the topics, or by following 
| the order of the textbook and obtaining 
ifrom Graded Outlines in Hygiene ma- 
terial to supplement the lessons. The 
varying treatment for different grades 
is such as to arouse interest and cor- 
relate the study of health with other 
school subjects and the child’s outside 
interests. 

Our Friends at the Farm. By E. Chivers 
Davies. With illustrations by Edwin Noble and 
L. R. Brightwell, Cloth. 150pp. $1.50 net, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

Our Friends at the Zoo. By Julia E. Stoddart, 
Illustrated by M, S. Johnson. Cloth, 160pp. 
$1.50 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 

These companion volumes constitute 
attractive and worth-while reading for 
children in lower grades. City chil- 
dren will perhaps be more interested in 
the Farm book and country children 
in that relating to the Zoo. In both, a 
child makes the acquaintance of ani- 
mals in a natural way, without forc- 
ing. There is dialogue that increases 











the reality of the setting, and the au- 
thors know how to add the little touches 
that enable a child to catch those re- 
flections of his own family life and 
personal concerns which so fascinate 
him. The illustrations add much to 
the graphic value of the text. 

Elements of Child Training. By R. J. Gale. 
— 299pp. Henry Holt and Company, New 

Mr. Gale, who has occasionally con- 
tributed to our pages, has drawn upon 
a long and wide experience, enriched 
by much thoughtful reading, in the 
preparation of this book. It is in- 
tended for parents rather than teach- 
ers, but any teacher would profit by 
reading it, through increased under- 
standing of the child as the product 
largely of his home environment. The 
author urges parents to take greater 
interest in the school attended by their 
children, indeed to make it one of their 
chief concerns. Because Mr. Gale has 
a twelve-year-old son he can speak not 
only as an educator but as a parent. 
What he says is simply expressed, but 
its wisdom is all the more apparent 
for that reason. The book is not in 
any sense technical, as its title might 
possibly imply, but neither is it a mere 
collection of personal ideas and ex- 
periences. The material is well or- 
ganized, to the point, and human as 
well as scientific in its outlook. It 
makes no pretension to novelty, but 
offers in one volume the most impor- 
tant conclusions and applications of 
recent thinking in an all-important 
field—a field that deserves far more 
intensive cultivation than it has ever 
received. Parent-teacher associations 
would find Mr. Gale’s book admirable 
for study purposes. 





Book Twa 
For Grade V. Edited by Randall J. Condon, Su- 


High and Far. Atlantic Readers: 


perintendent of Cincinnati Schools. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 335pp. Little, Brown, and Company, 
Boston, 

A very definite and very admirable 
groundwork was laid by the publishers 
and the editor in preparation for the 
Atlantic Readers, of which High and 
Far is Book Two. This is so luminous- 
ly clear from Dr. Condon’s Foreword 
that we do not see how we could do 
better than to quote extracts from it— 
wishing we might reprint much more. 
This procedure does scant justice to 
the editor, but even the fragments will 
do more justice than any other evalua- 
tion of the books. That the Readers 
do what they set out to do need hardly 
be said, in view of the purpose, skil 
and thoroughness of Dr. Condon and 
those who have aided him. He says: 
“There was never a time when the 
schools needed more than now to re 
examine what they are teaching and 
the way they are teaching, to the en 
that emphasis may be placed where it 
belongs, upon life and the things that 
make for useful and worthy living. -- 
As an immediate guide to the prepa 
ration and selection of the material, 
ten thousand representative teachers 
throughout the country were aske 
through their superintendents to send 
statements as to what they were using, 
what plans they had followed, what 
had been found of greatest value, 4! 
what more they needed to help them 
the work of character education. -: 
In addition to the many teachers, hu! 
dreds of men and women in other Pr 
fessions and occupations, representing 
a great cross-section of American !¢ 
at its best, were consulted about thelf 
own early reading and its influence 


(Continued on page 10) 
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RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” The 
room rang with applause. I decided that this 
would be a dramatic moment for me to make 
my debut. To the amazement of all my friends, I 
strode confidently over to the piano and sat down. 
“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody chuckled. 
The crowd laughed. They were all certain that I 
couldn’t play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur. 

“Heavens, no!” 
played a note in all his life. . 
him. This is going to be good.” 
I decided to make the most of the situation. With 
mock dignity I drew out a silk handkerchief and light- 


Arthur exclaimed. “He never 
But just you watch 


“Can he really play?” a girl whispered. 
“Heavens no!” Arthur exclaimed. “He 
never played a note in his life.’ 
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in their enthusiasm! Everybody was exclaiming with 
delight—plying me with rapid questions. . . “Jack! 
Why didn’t you tell us you could play like that?” ... 
“Where did you learn ?”—“How long have you stud- 
ied ?”»—“Who was your teacher?” 

“I have never even seen my teacher,” I replied. 
“And just a short while ago I couldn’t play a note.” 

“Quit your kidding,” laughed Arthur, himself an 
accomplished pianist. 
years. I can tell.” 

“I have been studying only a short while,” I in- 
sisted. “I decided to keep it a secret so that I could 
surprise all you folks.” 

Then I told them the whole story. 

“Have you ever heard of the U. S. School of Mu- 





pli ly dusted off the piano keys. Then I rose and gave _ sic?” I asked. 
ustrated, ?the revolving piano stool a quarter of a turn, just as A few of my friends nodded. “That’s a corre- 
emp" Tihad seen an imitator of Paderewski do in a vaude- spondence school, isn’t it?” they exclaimed. 
nirable f ville sketch. “Exactly,” I replied. “They have a new simplified 
lishers} “What do you think of his execution?” called a method that can teach you to play any instrument by 
_ voice from the rear. mail in just a few months.” 
a Mino “We're in favor of it!” came back the answer, and 
rewor the crowd rocked with laughter. How I Learned to Play 
yu 0 Wi 
ithout a Teacher 
oo" Then I Started to Play setiieesmadiiieaiats 
ties ; n I explained how for years I had longed to 
aie will Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. The play the piano. 
evalua- laughter died on their lips as if by magic. I played “It seems just a short while ago,” I continued, 
Readers | ‘trough the first few bars of Liszt’s immortal Liebes- “that I saw an interesting ad of the U. S. School of 
hardly {téume. I heard gasps of amazement. My friends sat Music mentioning a new method of learning to play 
e, skill | breathless—spellbound! which only cost a few cents a day! The ad told how a 
on andy | played on and as I played I forgot the people woman had mastered the piano in her spare time at 
2 says: Faround me. I forgot the hour, the place, the breath- home—and without a teacher! Best of all, the won- 
en the leg. listeners. The little world I lived in seemed to derful new method she used, required no laborious 
to a fade—seemed to grow dim—unreal. Only the music scales—no heartless exercises—no tiresome practis- 
nd end 448 real. Only the music and the vi- ing. It sounded so convincing that | 
here it {ns it brought me. Visions as beau- Pick Your filled out the coupon requesting the 
gs that tiful as those which long ago inspired Free Demonstration Lesson. 
‘ing. --§'te master composer. It seemed as if Instrument “The free book arrived promptly 
prepa the master musician himself were Piano Violin and I started in that very night to 
aterial, speaking to me—speaking through the Organ Clarinet study the Demonstration Lesson. I 
eachers medium of music—not in words but in Ukulele Flute was amazed to see how easy it was to 
ashe! thords. Not in sentences but in ex- Cornet Saxophone play this new way. Then I sent for 
to sen" Tiisite melodies! Trombone Harp the course. 
2 using; : Piccolo Mandolin a , , 
ay , pe ee a A ga -aesanty 00 
ue, al i ip 
them in A Complete Triumph or ——” A.B.C. And, as the lessons con- 
tion.--| As the last notes of the Liebes- Voice and Speech Culture tinued they got easier and easier. 
rs, hun téume died away, the room resounded | Harmony and Composition | Before I knew it I was playing all the 
er Pro-E¥ith a sudden roar of applause. I Drums and Traps pieces I liked best. Nothing stopped 
sent ‘tnd myself surrounded by excited | Automatic Finger Control | me, [ could play ballads or classical 
can er aes, How my friends carried on! | Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or | numbers or jazz, all with equal ease! 
: a Men shook my hand—wildly congrat- Pi riage re And I never did have any special 
ence © Pilated me—pounded me on the back npn eocenoncaies talent for music!” 
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“You’ve been studying for’ 


They Laughed When I Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!— 


Play Any Instrument 


You too, can now teach yourself to be an accom- 
plished musician—right at home—in half the usual 
time. You can’t go wrong with this simple new meth- 
od which has already shown almost half a million 
people how to play their favorite instruments. For- 
get that old-fashioned idea that you need special 
“talent.” Just read the list of instruments in the 
panel, decide which one you want to play and the 
U. S. School will do the rest. And bear in mind no 
matter which instrument you choose, the cost in each 
case will be the same—just a few cents a day. No 
matter whether you are a mere beginner or already a 
good performer, you will be interested in learning 
about this new and wonderful method. 


Send for Our Free Booklet and © 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed 
they possessed musical ability until it was revealed to 
them by a remarkable “Musical Ability Test” which 
we send entirely without cost with our interesting 
free booklet. 

If you are in earnest about wanting to play your 
favorite instrument—if you really want to gain happi- 
ness and increase your popularity—send at once for 
the free booklet and Demonstration Lesson. No cost 
—no obligation. Right now we are making a Special 
offer for a limited number of new students. Sign and 
send the convenient coupon now—before it’s too late 
to gain the benefits of this offer. Instruments sup- 
plied when needed, cash or credit. U.S. School of 
Music, 612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


U. S. School of Music, 

612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 


Crane, Demonstration Lesson and particulars of your 
Special Offer. I am interested in the following course: 


Have you above instrument ?... 


| SE ee ee eee, wee 

(Please write plainly) 
Address re ee 
EE 
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The Perry Pictures Give 7 Glan 


‘ End of Day 












Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the Educator, said: 
‘Tam glad to make an exception to my rule 
to commend no school material, in favor of 
The Perry Pictures, 
terested in them from the first, and regard 
them as a very important addition to our 
They ehould be in every 
school, not only in the larger cities, but in the 


school equipment, 
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I have been greatly in- 





Baby Stuart 


Feeding Her Birds Millet emallest country districts.” 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children, 
Size 5% x8. 


or Set of 25 for Christmas. 


Four Cent Size, 


Colors, ete. 







Van Dyck 


CATALOGUE “ %,22%itutenona"™ 


Also contains a Ten Cent picture, a 
a Bird Picture in 


It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


ces what Volumes of Words 
Fail to Convey. 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great 


Paintings 


Aids in teaching 
Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, 
and especially in 
Picture Study. 





The power to transform this 
hard matter-of-fact world into 
music, poetry and beauty lies 
dormant in every child. The 
teacher who helps to awaken 
this power wins a halo of grati- 
tude. A few of the Perry Pic- 
tures, a little study about 
them, shared with your pupils, 
will give a wonderful return. 





The Perr Pictures ©. Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








Where Low Price and High 
Quality Can Be Had in 
Playground Equipment 











A complete line of Giant Junior Play- 
ground Equipment has been espe- 
cially designed for the small school 
room or playground. The outfits 
may be used indoors or out. 


Write for Catalog No. 20 which illus- 
trates and describes this new line of 
playground equipment. 


Giant Manufacturing Company, 
2100 South Avenue, Council Bluffs, lowa 











OUR ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE 


listing books of all descriptions at 
reduced prices sent free on request 


Commonwealth Book Co., 
Room 601, 222 West Madison Street 


Chicago, IIl. 











CHARACTER 
IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT 


—Emerson 











This is the keynote of the new 


Atlantic Readers 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
and President of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. 


Book I The Understanding 
Prince - - - Grade IV 
Book II High and Far - - Grade V 


Books III, IV, and V are in active 
preparation. 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston, 221 E. 20thSt., Chicago 














You Can Play It If You Can Talk 
SONG-O-PHONE 


ost, 


Teachers ‘More Bands in Schools’’ is the slogan heard 
throughout the country today. SONG-O-PHONE 
band oy ge your problem for having 
music in your class. Children are eager to pl 
SONG-O-PHONE and they. play well, Nostud 2 No iwasicns 
education necessary. choy stare Playing rightaway. Ex- 
cellent for music memory. The many successful SONG-O- 
PHONE school bands are our recommendation. Write for 
catalog and particulars of these inexpensive, well made, 
opular instruments. THE SONOPHONE CO. 

48 WYTHE AVENUE, Dept.N, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— wk" 












We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this health 
their boys andgirls. 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- 

tion, coldsand catarrh, Just as |i 
important as cleaning the teeth, 







habit to 
100 teach- 
















Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 

/ send you, not asample, buta reg- 
ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addressesto Kondon Mfg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ese four steps for pupils’ health 
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their lives, and were asked for sug- 
gestions. . . No selection’ has been in- 
cluded that does not deal with some 
phase of life or service; that does not 
deepen reverence, inspire faith, hope, 
or courage, teach kindness and help- 
fulness, magnify duty, obedience, and 
love of home and country, or foster 
some other virtue. Nor does the teach- 
ing end with inculcating respect and 
love for our own nation, for, while this 
is placed first, world fellowship, sym- 


| pathetic understanding, good will, and 
| cooperation are duly emphasized... 


Each volume has an individual name 
and a word of dedication, to make it 
like any fine book that may be found 
outside of school; and we hope the 
Readers may be used not only in the 
schoolroom but in the library and at 
home, where parents and children may 
enjoy them together. .. The text il- 
lustrations, which so happily interpret 
the contents of this volume (High and 
Far) are from the sympathetic hand 
of Miss Beatrice Stevens.” 


The Use of Maps. A Teacher’s Manual. By 
Frederick Kenneth Branom, Department of 
Geography, Chicago Normal College. Paper. 
43pp. 50c. A. J. Nystrom and Company, Chi- 
cago. 

The Use of Globes. A Teacher’s Manual. By 
Frederick Kenneth Branom, Department of 


Geography, Chicago Normal College. Paper. 
46pp. 50c. A. J. Nystrom and Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Each of these manuals contains a 
wealth of practical suggestions on how 
to use, respectively, maps and globes, 
those very necessary aids to the suc- 
cessful geography lesson. They will 
assist teachers in getting the maxi- 
mum value out of the excellent exam- 
ples of cartography that are available 
to schools nowadays. The titles of 
some of the chapters will serve to indi- 
cate the ground covered: How Young 
Children May First Be Introduced to 
the Map; How to Use a Large Com- 
mercial Map of the World and the 
World Trade Desk Maps; How to Use 
the Blackboard Outline Maps; How to 
Teach Time; How to Teach the Rev- 
olution of the Earth; How to Study 
the Winds on a Globe; How Does the 
Globe Aid in Studying Commerce? 


Graded Drill Exercises in Corrective English. 
Oral and Written. Three books. By William 
A. Boylan, District Superintendent, New York 
City Public Schools, and Albert Taylor, Prin- 
cipal, New York City Public Schools. Cloth. 
BOOK ONE, Grades 4 and 5, 90pp., 50c.; BOOK 
TWO, Grades 6 and 7, 1llpp., 58c.; BOOK 
THREE, Grades 8 and 9, 14lpp., 65c. Noble 
and Noble, New York. 

This is a three-book series in English 
“designed to aid in inculcating correct 
language habits in pupils of the upper 
grades of the elementary school.” The 
authors believe that the only way to 
overcome incorrect habits of speech is 
to drill in correct forms until habits of 
right usage are established. For this 
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purpose they have carefully tested 
thousands of exercises in actual class. 
room practice and have selected and 
graded the material in these books ac. 
cordingly. Simple exercises in the cor. 
rect use of verbs, in punctuation, cap. 
italization, sentence structure and the 
simpler elements of paragraph struc. 
ture are given in each book. Book J 
contains practically no grammatical 
rules, but deals with simple sentences 
illustrating the fundamentals of cor. 
rect English; Book II takes up the 
simplest grammatical rules and forms, 
placing emphasis on verbs and devel- 
oping sentences and paragraph sense; 
Book III contains exercises covering 
all rules usually found in grammars 
and rhetorics. 


Writing of To-day. Models of Journalistic 
Prose. Selected and Discussed by J. W. Cun. 
lifte, D.Lit., Professor of English and Director 
of the School of Journalism, Columbia Univer. 
sity, and Gerhard R. Lomer, Ph.D., formerly 
Instructor in English in the School of Jour. 
nalism, Columbia University, Librarian, McGill 


University. Fourth and revised edition, Cloth, 
302pp. $2.00. The Century Company, New 
ork, 


It is a common practice to depreciate 
“newspaper writing” and to expect no 
literary good to come out of the daily 
press—at least so far as the news 
pages are concerned. There are, of 
course, a great many papers which 
offer just ground for criticism from 
educational and other standpoints, 
Too few abide by any motto resembling 
that of “All the News That’s Fit to 
Print.” As for “style,” stories are 
often thrown together carelessly by 
those unskilled in the use of words. 
To demand a distinctly literary quality 
in the general’ run of news articles 
would be absurd. Good workmanship 
and the qualities of brevity, directness, 
and completeness are desiderata. Many 
of our best writers have learned the 
art of effective presentation from early 
newspaper experience. An occasional 
story claims the admiration of dis 
criminating readers because it reaches 
a high level of excellence, and possesses 
qualities that entitle it to more than 
fleeting recognition. It is such material 
from both newspapers and magazines 
that has been collected in this volume, 
Many of the articles have _ recently 
been awarded Pulitzer prizes for either 








reporting or editorial writing. It is 
obvious that instruction in English car 
be made more vital and effective by 
use of such carefully selected example 
of contemporary prose, on subjects 0 
immediate interest. 


The Problems of Childhood. By Angelo Pat 
ri. Edited by Clinton E. Carpenter, Instructi 
in Child Study and Principal of the Trainin 
School, State Normal School, North Adam: 
Mass. With an Introduction by William Mc 
Andrew, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago 
325pp, D. Appleton and Company, New York 


“You have here a volume of engag 
















ing essays on making the most of chil 
dren,” says William McAndrew in h 
foreword on Angelo Patri. Long 
time friends and formerly associates! 
the New York public schools, thes 
two educators have much in common ! 























their understanding of children. 1 
the editor, Mr. Carpenter, the autho 
credits the idea of putting together 
large number of Mr. Patri’s sketche 
to illumine the pathway of the begit 
ning teacher and help her to get he 
bearings—or, if you prefer, orient her 
self. “At the end of the first day,” M: 
Patri remarks, “the new teacher ust 
ally feels bewildered, cheated, abused 
and most heartily discouraged. Ther 
is such a vast stretch between th 
theory child and the live child; such 
wide difference between children un 
the control of a model teacher 4! 
those who are experimenting with th 
beginning teacher.” Even so; 4 
therefore a helping hand of this effe 
tive sort may prove providential. +™ 
six parts of the book are entitlel: 
Some Guide Posts; Body and Health: 
The Child’s Physical Nature; The Chil 
Mind; The Child and His Teacher; 7 
Life of the School; and The Home 4! 
the School. 
the editor has added what the autho 
calls “the right bit of education 
theory and principle so that the tea 
er can interpret [the sketches] 
rectly and interpret similar occ 
rences in her own experience. 
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Help Your Students 
Pass Every Examination! 


Smith’s 
Regents Review Books 


AVOID LAST-MINUTE 
CRAMMING ! 


(CHECK up your pupils now and 
show them how they are rating 
for January! Over-confidence kills 
real effort. Nothing is more stimu- 
lating than actual percentage ratings 
on real examination questions. 








You can analyze the class as well 
as the individual’s weak points with 
these all-round tests—then build up 
hazy spots. 


Often pupils use Smith’s Regents 
Review Books to study by themselves. 
A wonderful supplement to any text. 
i in preparation for advanced 
work, 


Authentic summaries of the New 
York State Regents examinations for 
the past 20 years. Questions grouped 
conveniently for topical review—re- 
cent papers given complete. 


Question Books and Answer Books in (48) all the 
principal elementary and high school subjects, 
40centseach. 12%% discount on 6, 25% discount 
on orders of 12 or more, 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG, DESCRIB- 
ING ALL SMITH HELPS, OR ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


**Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W.HAZELTON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











World’s Handiest Calculator 
New Pocket Size 


Does work of large $100 machine 
and very simple to operate, 


(BABY CALCULATOR 
Sa 


ADDS 

SUBTRACTS $2.45 
MULTIPLIES TOTAL COST 
DIVIDES Why Pay More 


Is GUARANTEED for 6 years. Made 
of steel.- No upkeep. No repairs. 
Everybody who figures needs one, 

A SPEED MARVEL 

Positively the LOWEST PRICED practical calcu- 
lator on the market. New Trial Offer, price $2.45. 
Send money order or pay postman when machine is 
delivered (3.50 Cash outside U.S.) Supply limited. 
ORDER TODAY. AGENTS WANTED. 
WINEHOLT DISTRIBUTING CO., Box 15, Woodbine, Penna. 








To Cut and Color 


Series No. 1, By Susan Lowe 
Contains 14 CHRISTMAS PATTERNS; 
ue ; 


Spray, Christma Toy 
Doll, and Brocking. roped other pat 
of the school year, Printed on tierne 

inches. Comp! plete instructions for cutting coloring an 


peverns in the Primary Grades. 
n form and proportion. 

are especial! y e 

graphed outlines or as cutting models against the blackboard. 


designed for children. 
ssembled in attractive folder. Price 60 cents postpaid. 
When ordering ask for Free outline pattern of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer. 
FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept. N. 


736 W, 173rd St., New York City 
E INTERESTED IN 
HOOL ENTERTAINMENT 
OPERETIAS - CANTATAS 
OCTAVO MUSIC foun GARE SNC 


SONGS- PLAYS “JOKES” M 
and THE MOST COM LINE of MATERIAL for 


AMATEUR MINSTREL SHOWS 


SEND 
MAWITMARK. & SONS | CATALOG FREE 


163, /or ONE CARTOON 


LEARN AT HOME 
That’s what Michael Perts earned! And you, 
too, can quickly learn Cartooning—and pre- 
pare for big money field—right at home 
through wonderfully — —> FREE 
































book tells whole 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 
ington, D. C. 


Room 4212-D,  1113-15th St., N.W., Washi 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Other Books Received 


Freshman Hygiene. Personal and_ Social 
Problems of the College Student. By Raymond 
C. Bull, A.B., M.D., Director of Student Health 
Service, Lehigh University, and Stanley 
Thomas, M.S., M.A., Associate Professor of 
Bacteriology, Lehigh University. 74 illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 298pp. $2.00. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Physical Education for Primary Schools. In- 
formal Gymnastics in Lesson Form with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Ocker, M.D., 
B.P.E., Director Physical Education and Hy- 
giene, Indianapolis Public Schools. Cloth. 83pp. 
$2.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Thirty and One Reading Tests for Voters and 
Citizenship. ‘Together with a Reading Vocabu- 
lary for Self-Examination or Classroom Use to 
Test One’s Ability to Read and Write English. 
By Alfred E. Rejall, Supervisor of Immigrant 
Education, New York State Department of Edu- 


eation. Paper. 69pp. 50c. Noble and Noble, 
New York. 

The Royal Playmate. Operetta for Children's 
Voices, in Two Acts. Text by C. S. Montanye; 


music by A. Louis Scarmolin, Opus 45. Paper. 


4ipp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Better Teaching. A Handbook for Teachers 
and Supervisors. By Frank L. Clapp, Professor 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, Author 
of the Clapp Drill Books in Arithmetic, and 
Thomas M. Risk, Assistant in Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; in cooperation with other 
educators. Paper. 63pp. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


Visual Instruction Handbook. Vol. II, 1925. 
Editorial Committee: IIlsley Boone, chairman ; 
A. G. Balecom, Don Carlos Ellis, Nina B. Price, 
Rowland Rogers. Paper. 60pp. The Visual In- 
struction Association of America, 71 West 23d 
St., New York. 


A Program for Study and Instruction in One- 
Teacher Schools. Prepared by U. J. Hoffman, 
State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Illinois. 
Circular No. 210. Illustrated. Paper. 64pp. 
Sent on request. Issued by F. G. Blair, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Nature Trails. An Experiment in Outdoor 
Education. By Frank E. Lutz, Curator, De- 
partment of Insect Life, The American Museum 
of Natural History. Miscellaneous Publications 
of the Museum. No, 21. Illustrated. Paper. 
36pp. The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 


A Bird’s Eye View of Invention. By A. 
Frederick Collins, Author of ‘‘Radio Amateur's 
Handbook,” etc. 61 illustrations. Cloth. 320 
pp. $2.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 


The Open Door Primer. For Children Learn- 
ing English, By Elma A, Neal, Director of 
Elementary Education, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Ollie Perry Storm, Assistant in Elementary 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. Illustrated by 
Eleanor Osborn Eadie. Cloth. 102pp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


The Open Door First Reader. For Children 
Learning English. By Elma A. Neal, Director 
Elementary Education, San Antonio, Texas 
and Ollie Perry Storm, Assistant in Elementary 
Education, San Antonio, Texas. Illustrated by 
Violet Moore Higgins. Cloth. 123pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


The Supervision of Instruction. A General 
Volume. By A. S. Barr, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, formerly 
Assistant Director in Charge of Supervision, 
Detroit Public Schools; and William H. Burton, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, formerly Director in Charge of the 
Supervision of Teachers in Training, Cincinnati 
Public Schools. Cloth. 640pp. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 


A Second Book in Algebra. By Howard Bates 
Baker, Department of Mathematics, Lincoln 
High School, Jersey City, N. J.; sometime Su- 
pervising Teacher in the Training Course of 
Brown University. Cloth. 374pp. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York, 


History of Manual and Industrial School Edu- 
cation. By Lewis Flint Anderson, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of the History of Education in the Ohio 
State University. Illustrated. Cloth. 264pp. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 


Play Activities for Elementary Schools. 
Grades One to Eight. Compiled by Dorothy La- 
Salle, First Assistant in Health Education, De- 
troit Public Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 189 
—— A, S. Barnes and Company, New 

ork, 


How to Write and Deliver an Oration. By 
Frederick Houk Law, Head of the Department 
of English in the Stuyvesant High School, New 
York City, Author of “Platform Speaking,” etc. 
Cloth. 168pp. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

Charlie and the Surprise House. By Helen 
Hill and Violet Maxwell. Illustrated by the 
authors. Cloth. 195pp. $1.75. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser, Author 
of ‘‘Heroes of the Wilds,” ‘‘Heroes of the Sea,” 
ete. With 12 maps drawn by thé author and 
88 photographs. Cloth. 440pp. $2.00 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

An Introduction to Biology. By Alfred C. 
Kinsey, Sc.D. (Harvard), Associate Professor 
of Zoology and Waterman Research Associate, 
Indiana University. 430 illustrations. Cloth. 
572pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Jimmie and the Junior Safety Council. By 
Stella Boothe, Co-author of Mary Gay Stories. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 256pp. $1.20. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Boys and Girls of Discovery Days. By Caro- 
lyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Dulin. Cloth. 222pp. A. Flanagan Company, 
Chicago. 

Nature Guiding. By William Gould Vinal, 
formerly Professor of Nature Study at the 
Rhode Island College of Education; now in the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. Illustrated. Cloth. 562pp. 
$3.50. The Comstock Publishing Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








CHRISTMAS HELPS 


GIVE YOUR SCHOOL A HOLIDAY ATTIRE. 
carry out the program and decorations. 


and we will help you in securing just the items yeu desire, 


Organize a Christmas committee of your pupils to 
It will enthuse them, It will 


help 


you 
Write us your needs. 


in teaching 
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* DENNISON DECORATED CREPE PAPER— 
For Holiday Decoration 

Decorated Crepe Paper has unlimited uses in the 
schoolroom, sirds, butterflies, flowers, and other 
objects are cut out and used as aids in nature 
study and for poster work. 

No, 10—Birds. _No. 17—Animals. No. E-730 
—Bunnies aT Chicks. No, X-061—Holly Bor- 






der, No. 3 1—Santa and Ondsen. No, X-972 
—Santa in Chimney. No, X-976—Bells and 
. Holly. No. 369—Children, No. 378—Mother 
Goose, 

Put up in folds 10 feet long, 20 inches wide. 
Trice per fold.. 


Price per dozen ‘folds... 
IDEAL HOLIDAY DRAWINGS TO COLOR 





Ten designs have been prepared to cover the holi- 
days of the school year. Charming designs for 
Christmas, and other holidays. Simple in draw- 
ang and easy to color, 

es Ce I OE OE Riana cssececcncncasesacccasccsess $ .20 
No. 503 100 of any design, or assorted...... 1.80 


PLAYS AND DRILLS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
The Favorite Christmas Book Contains 37 Recita- 


WATER COLOR POST CARDS 

By Penny Ross 

heavy water color board, 3% x 6 inches, 

the reverse side is a post. 
and mailing. 

Christmas Cards 


These outline drawings for coloring are printed on 
and on 
ecard form for addressing 





550 Per set of 12 designs 


No. 
No. 550 Per dozen sets.... 2.15 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS— 
For the Holidays 


1 Calendar Stencil for each school 
month of the year with an ap- 


propriate border surrounding 
it. Set of 10, No. 699..$ .BO 
1 Set of five Blackboard Stencil 


Borders, appropriate for Christ- 














mas and New Year's. Set No 
599 .25 


COLORED CHALKS 
No. 





504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks to a 





tions and Monologues, 23 Songs, Exercises, Drills box. The colors are the brightest 
and Dialogues.  Price........-....-.-..:-ssseesseee-s-eee $ .40 onpainet’s re purple, cranes, 
The Days We Celebrate. Dialogues, entertain- dpe hod ea” Bockaiy blank ret 
ments, recitations and drills for all Holidays, with crimson. : 
an especially fine list for Christmas, New Year's No not Per box $ .86 
and Washington's Birthday. Price...............- 40 Per dosen_... “""'s'80 
SHORT PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
Mrs. Jenkins’ Brilliant Idea. ight females. SEWING CARDS FOR HOLIDAYS 
Time, 35 minutes. A scheme to raise money for] Set H, 12 pricked sewing cards which make sou 
the aid society by having a sale of their useless} venirs for Christmas, St. Vale ating’ s Day, Wash- 
Xmas _ gifts, A social upheaval nearly follows. |] ington'’s Birthday, Faster; size 5% x 5%; 12 
a ERS $ .26/| different designs. Set H, per set.............. $ .35 
e s es 7 
Printed Stationery for Christmas Gifts 
200 SHEETS Sb a gey wA grade white bond . paper, the quis of which 
ill bi yreciated by your most discriminating friends. 
100 ENVELOPES The Type we use on our special printed Stationery is a plain Gothic— 
RARE AND ALETHAIRE H. COOK 
ADDRESS PRINTED (Specimen) —printed in a rich dark blue. 
IN BLUE Just send us a one dollar bill and this fine box of stationery will be sent to 
$1.00 you by return mail. Print your name and address clearly to avoid all errors, 





A nominal handling charge of 25 cents is necessarily made on orders for less than $1.00. 


Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere in the United 


States. 


Prices are based on cash accompanying orders except on Premium orders. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 























Cheer, 


Gifts 


and Color! 


[Poe is a very busy and a very short 
month in which to accomplish all the things 


you and the class wish to do. 
It means using the best art ma- 


planning ahead. 


It means careful 


terials in drawing classes and seat work periods for 


the Christmas work. 


When you choose “CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons 


or “ARTISTA” Water 


Colors for constructive 


handwork, you have solved the difficulty of choos- 


ing the right materials. 


Bright, smooth-working 


colors suggest decoration with holly, bells, stars, 


candles, toys, and trees. 


A generous supply of art materials for the 
special days makes possible the scheme of balanced 
programs which leading educators urge. 


Would you like samples sent to you gratis? 
State your grade and projects you are waking on, 


Street 


4| East 42 


cava 10) 0 N.Y. 
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Discovered! 
¢ The Scientific Secret of 
Caruso’s | 
Amazing Vocal Power | 








A post mortem of Caruso's 
throat showed superb de- 
velopment of his Hyo- 
Glossus muscle — again 
proving the soundness of | | 
Cugene Feuchtinger's 









theories of voice produce | | 
tion. | 


| 


| 
| 


Siti 

Eugene Feuchtinger, 
A. M., Musician-Sci- 
entist, who discovered 
the function of the 
Hyo~-Glossus Muscle 
in voice production 
and a method for de- 
veloping the singing 

or speaking voice % : 

any man or woman by strengthening thie muscle. 





Diagram of the throat showing the superb 
development of the Hyo-Glossus Muscle in 
Caruso’s throat. Your vocal organ can also 
achseve exceptional power u 
proper direction. 


ETHER YOUR VOICE IS 
strong or weak, pleasant or 
unpleasant, melodious or 

harsh, you can have a beautiful 
singing or speaking voice if your 
Hyo-Glossus Muscle is developed 
by correct training. 


The Great Discovery 


Professor Feuchtinger, A. M.—famous in 
the music centers of Europe—discovered 
the secret of the Hyo-Glossus muscle. He 
devoted years of his life to scientific re- 
search and finally perfected a system of 
voice training that will develop your Hyo- 
Glossus muscle by simple, silent exercises 
right in your own home. 


Opera Stars His Students 


Since the Professor brought his discove 
to America, orators, choir singers, clu 
women, preachers and teachers — over 
10,000 happy pupils have received his won- 
derful training. 

There is nothing complicated about the 
Professor’s methods. They are ideally | 
adapted for correspondence instruction. 
The exercises are silent. You can practice 
them in the privacy of your own home. 
The results are positive. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


The Perfect Voice Institute guaran- 
tees that Physical Voice Culture 
method will improve your voice 100%. 
You are to be your own judge—take 
this training—if your voice is not im- 
proved 100% in your own opinion, we 
will refund your money. 


Send for Free Book 


Send us the coupon below and we'll 
send you FREE this valuable work on 
Physical Voice Culture. Prof. Feuch- 
tinger is glad to give you this book. 
You assume no obligation but will do 
yourself a great and lasting good by 
studying it. It may be the first step 
in your career. Do not delay. 


mmm Perfect Voice Institute 


1922 Sunnyside Ave., Studio 38-29, Chicago 


Please send me FREE Professor Feuchtin- 
ger’s book, “Physical Voice Culture.’ I 
have put X opposite the subject that in- 
terests me most. I assume no obligation 
whatever. 


COSinging [Speaking (] Stammering [] Weak Voice 








Name 
Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Race for Health 


By Helena Lorenz Williams 


We should not expect to be reward- 
ed for being good, but it is very, very 
nice if we are—especially if one is be- 
tween six and fourteen years old. We 
probably do not even desire a reward 
for keeping ourselves healthy, yet 
when one is small, to do a lot of daily 
chores for the sake of what grownups 
call “‘hygiene,” is a tiresome job. 

Such being the psychology of the 
child, the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation discovered some years ago that 
if it bestowed honor and prizes upon 
those who scrubbed their ears, cleaned 
their teeth and drank plenty of water, 
the pursuit of good health became an 
exciting race. The proof that they 
were right, is evidenced by the fact 
that to-day the organization’s child 
health movement, generally known as 
the Modern Health Crusade, has en- 
rolled some two million children. 

Keeping healthy nowadays is a 
sport, like baseball, hockey, or tennis. 
Everybody in a given class in school 
does his “health chores” vigorously in 
order to beat the other classes, and to 
win a pennant at the end of the school 
year. The school that has the great- 
est number of valiant knights in the 
national battlefield of good health wins 
a silver loving cup. Again, the school 
that most effectively overcomes the 
enemy of malnutrition among its pu- 
pils wins the “Nutrition Cup.” The 
“Chivalric Cup” is awarded “to the 
state which, in proportion to school en- 
rollment, has the largest number of 
modern health crusaders who, for 
twelve weeks (not necessarily consec- 
utive) during the school year from 

tember to June, have performed 
auuring each of the twelve weeks at 
last 54 health chores, including bath.” 
There are ten silver cups in all, that go 
to states, cities and counties whose 
school children are winning the fight 
against disease. 

Last September, at the close of the 
National Tournament, which is con- 
ducted annually by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, 2422 schools 
in 25 states won pennants, to prove 
that they were exceptionally proficient 
in keeping good health habits. These 
pennants prove that every member of 
a given classroom has, between Sep- 
tember and June, performed at least 
54 modern health chores including at 
least one bath each week during the 
twelve consecutive weeks. 

Especially interesting are the con- 
ditions under which the ‘School 
Health Service Cup” is awarded. “The 
cup will be awarded,” says the Na- 
tional Association, ‘‘to the state which 
reaches the greatest number of chil- 


| dren with school health service in pro- 


portion to school enrollment.” The 
following questions are asked to es- 
tablish the comparative merits of the 
competing states: 

“To how many public, private and 
parochial school children in your state 
has a physical examination been given 
once during the school year 1925-26? 
Has this been given by an officially 
employed school physician or a school 
nurse or by workers (doctors or 
nurses) of volunteer agencies? 

“To what extent has correction of de- 
fects found in these examinations been 
made through follow-up service? Is 
this follow-up service rendered by offi- 
cially employed school nurses or by 
workers of volunteer agencies?” 

Small wonder, then, that the death 
rate from tuberculosis is steadily de- 
creasing, when the coming generation 
is competing in the race for health 
much as the ancient Greeks did in the 
Olympic games. Twenty years ago 
200 Americans out of every 100,000 
died of what was called the Great 
White Plague. In 1924, 90.6 died out 
of every 100,000. Doubtless, as our 
robust, health-appreciative children 
grow to maturity, it will recede more 
and more. 

In order to continue this and other 
phases of its campaign for health, the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated organizations are con- 
ducting their nineteenth annual 
Christmas seal sale in December, 
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NEW OWEN PUBLICATIONS 


For Pupils of the Primary Grades 
Seat Work Drawings and Jingles 


By JOHN T. LEMOS, Drawing Instructor, Stanford University 


SEAT WORK 


DRAWINGS AND JINGLES | fis Stay, 
a 





triangles, 


ing are made. 
The child’s 























gles. 


each appears under the drawing which illustrates it. 


Altogether this book presents a wealth of purposeful 
in the lower grades. 


64 pages, size 914 x 8% inches, heavy paper covers. 


Price 45 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 35 cents per copy, not postpaid. 


Little Comrades at Work and Play 


Illustrations by FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY 
Stories by MAUDE M. GRANT 


Here is a splendid book for second and third 
grade pupils. It contains twelve beautiful full 





mary grades there are over two hun- 
dred whimsical drawings, each illus- 
trating a merry little jingle and deal- 
ing with the everyday life of the 
child—his companions, his pets, and 
Each subject is shown in 
three stages as on the cover of the 
book. illustrated here. 
type forms—such as squares, circles, 
i etc.—are 
lines; then details are added that sug- 
gest the subject; and last, the finish- 
ing touches that complete the draw- 


ings makes him want to know more 
about the things portrayed, and to 
satisfy his curiosity he reads the jin- 
In this way the child is led to 

Pe read with enjoyment and a purpose. 
The jingles are printed in large, clear type, just as in any primary reader, and 





December 1926 


for children of the pri- 


First, simple 


made as guide 


interest in the draw- 


seat work for children 





page illustrations, adapted to the different months | 
and depicting children engaged in various occupa- 
tons and pastimes. Mrs. Nosworthy is noted for 
her delightful pictures of child life, and these il- 
lustrations are some of the best that she has pro- 
duced. The pictures are adapted to coloring and 
this affords the children valuable exercise for 
their imagination and useful work for their hands. 

With each picture is a charming little story by | 
Maude M. Grant, who is well known as a writer 
of stories for children. These stories are printed 
in large, clear type and the vocabulary is suited | 
to the age requirements. | 

The titles of the pictures and stories are: Pick- | 
ing Apples; Halloween Sports; Getting Ready for | 
Thanksgiving; A Christmas Tree; Feeding the 





LITTLE COMRADES 
at WORK and PLAY 
Through All the Yearw 


























Birds; Making Valentines; A March Storm; At | L—————+ 








Easter Time; Planting a Tree; Spring Showers; 
Nan and Gray Ducks’ Eggs; The Race. 


32 pages, size 7144 x 10; heavy paper covers attractively printed in colors. 
We have made the price of this book so low that copies can be provided for 


all of your pupils. 


Price 35 cents, postpaid. Fifteen or more, 25 cents per copy, not postpaid. 
Two New Books of Poster Patterns 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 


This book contains twenty double-page patterns by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a well-known 
When made up these patterns form posters 
Directions for coloring, etc., 





STORY-BODK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


AQUCE CLEAVELAND 


story. 
86x14 inches in size. 
with each pattern. 

The subjects are: 





Cinderella, 











The Three Little Pigs. 


Heavy paper covers. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


This book contains ten double-page patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a health rule. 
When made up these patterns form posters 36x15 
inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., accom- 
pany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth 
Every Day, Play in the Fresh Air Every Day, Drink Water 
Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health Garden- 
ers, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once 
a Week, Eat Some Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules, 

Heavy paper covers. Price 80 cents per copy, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. — DES MOINES, IOWA — NASHVILLE, TENN. — SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
Order from Nearest Point 


Te 


Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, Sleeping Beauty, 
Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonderland, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow-White and Rose Red, Aladdin 
and His Wonderful Lamp, The King of the Golden River, 
Beauty and the Beast, The Fairy Shoemaker, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little 
Wulff’s Christmas Gifts, The Billy Goats and the Goblin, 


Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 





HEALTH 


POSTER 
PATTERNS 
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AMPLES LOANED u our Principal’s En- 
DE ya dorsement. Catalog r Free, Prompt and 
- safe shipment 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE co., 
New York, N.Y. 








Ste: 





Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K Gold $1.10 50 


TEACHERS: Your 
demonstrate your abilit: 


charge 


CHAS.S. STIFET CO. LITTLE: ROCK;ARK. 


10K Gold $2.5 
r. Silver 75¢ Ster. Silver $1.45 






Cups, and _ trophies, e engrave 
m — and prepay transportation 





MANUFACTURER 








Hows Chalk Talk 


turers and class room blackboard work. At- 
tractive board binding. Postpaid $1.00. Sample 
pages and contents free on request. 


1.$.Denison & Co., Dept. 93 623S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago 





Easy to Learn 


94 pages crowded with new 
and clear ideas, 52 full page 
drawings show you how to 
draw faces, cartoons, trick 

\ ewes, up-side-down and 
ictures, landscapes, 

ete. Fullof fun and enter- 
tainment for Teachers, Lec- 














COMMUNITY 


A practical guide for directors of amateur 
dramatics working with community groups. 


THE CENTURY CO., 343 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


reraren DP JRAMA 


Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


Price $2.00 
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14 Bruce Avenue, - . 







Special rings forGrammar and High Schools. 
New catalog (600 designs) sent free. Pins from 
85 cents up. ve money. Write today. Ask 
for samples of graduation invitations. 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 





Crass RINGS AND PINS 


Metal 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each. * sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 








ara CLASS PINS 


RINGS Of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters numerals, or colors. Sterling oe - 
Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 

10N C0.. 858 Greiner Bldg. Pi 





PLAYS 


ed 
BANNER PLAYS, 


Entertainme ts, Stunts, Operettas, 
Musical Comedies, Monologs, Wigs, 
pe sen — Large descriptive 


tal Elis St., San Francisco, Calif 





(OV'T POSITIONS 


; 





$35 TO $75 WEEKLY 


Ballwa Mail Clerk § } Meat Inspector 

- O7 Clerk yoy Agent 

investigator) 
Filec Cherie Sonographer Typist 
General Clerk Cit: nity Mai carter 
Chauffeur-Carrler U. %. Sake Patrol 
Skilled Laborer Typist 
‘atchman Seamstress 

Postmaster Steno-Secretary 
RFD Carrier Auditor 





Mr, Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about positions mashed — 
ies, locations, opportunities, e 


NAME 





PHOTO 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Superintendents to Meet in 


Dallas 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
will meet in Dallas, Texas, from Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 3. Headquarters 
and registration will be in the new ex- 
hibit building at Fair Park, a structure 
having 92,000 square feet of floor 
space. Adjacent to the exhibit hall is 
the Fair Park auditorium with a total 
seating capacity of 5,000. Here the 
general sessions of the convention will 
be held. Reservation of rooms may be 
made through Z. E. Black, Convention 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


N. E. A. Goes to Seattle 


Final arrangements for holding the 
1927 summer convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 
Seattle, Wash., were completed at a 
recent meeting of the Association’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Chicago. The 
dates have been fixed for July 1-8, be- 
ginning with a meeting of the Board of 
Directors on July 1 and ending with a 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly on July 8. 

In accordance with the preferential 
vote taken at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in July, the Washington Associa- 
tion is now conducting a campaign to 
enroll 10,000 Washington teachers in 
the National Education Association. In 
the development of the program for 
the meeting, President F. G. Blair, who 
for twenty years has been state super- 
intendent of schools in Illinois, will 
give special attention to the teachers 
as the nation’s first line of defense. 





School Statistics 


Approximately one person in every 
five living in continental United States, 
in cities of 10,000 or more population, 
attends a public school, according to 
figures recently compiled by _ the 
Bureau of Education, published in 
Bulletin, 1925, No. 41, Statistics of 
City School Systems, 1928-24. The 
exact percentage of school enrollment 
during that year was 19.4 per cent of 
population, based on the 1920 census. 

In 773 cities of 10,000 or more pop- 
ulation public day schools were in 
operation for an average of 185 days 
during the school year, and were at- 
tended by 8,742,969 pupils, of whom 
81.4 per cent were in average daily at- 
tendance. Pupils ranged from kinder- 
garten to collegiate grade, and were 
enrolled in day schools, but these fig- 
ures do not include pupils in continu- 
ation, night, and summer schools. An 
average of 36.3 pupils were enrolled 
per teacher employed. Operation of 
these schools necessitated employment 
of 256,020 principals, superintendents, 
and instructors, and the maintenance 
of 14,922 buildings, at a total expendi- 
ture of $907,807,163, exclusive of pay- 
ments on principal of school debts. 

Public schools in towns and villages 
of 2,500 to 10,000 population were 
maintained at a total expenditure for 
the year of $195,668,708. These 
schools employed a teaching force of 
80,271 persons and enrolled 2,491,197 
pupils. 

Altogether, during the school year 
1923-24, for the instruction of 12,693,- 
495 pupils, 2,881 city school systems in 
continental United States maintained 
day schools, night schools, summer and 
continuation schools, under a teaching 
force of 373,649 persons, at a grand 
total expenditure for the school year 
of $1,118,926,543. 








Something Different for Teachers 


Christmas, Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthday or Cor 
mancemens rograms. $1.00 per set. Manuscript form yd 
printed, Literar. curdeghieraal "Babates outlined. Order direct 
or send oat circu! 

Chicago, III. 


J. A. HUGHES, * 6448 Harper Avenue, 














25 copies about 24x34 for $1.00. 
Fine for sending with applications, 
or for exchanging between teachers 
and pupils. One large 8x10 oil colored for $1.50, Orig- 
inal photo returned, OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


Address Envelopes at Home 


Quick earnings. Spare time work. Trial supplies 
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eyebrows and tufts. 


No. 30 


handle. 


No. 34. 
in their home, 
per dozen; $1.76 per 


No. 94 


strong tape handle, 
No. 9. 


No. 9 
Send for Complete Catalogue of Seatwork Material, School Supplies, Costumes, Wigs and Make-up Material. 





free. Writeto Mgr.D193, Box5119, KansasCity, Mo. 





ADDRESS. 





quality mask, 
banded with soft fleecy material suggesting fur. 
coat is belted with black oil-cloth, 
44. 


coat, trousers, cap, best quality mask, black oil-cloth 
boots and belt. Made of good quality red cambrie 
banded with soft fleecy material suggesting fur. Two 
sizes: 40 and 44. Price, $5.00. 


mask is indispensable. 


hood, 
guise, 


NO. 38—Extra large size, 





Price, 25 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. 


Surprising Santa Box. 
An artistic box and very appealing to children, 





oven 26 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. 


The Sled Box. Printed in clear bright colors showing attractive snow 





CHRISTMAS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. Just 
published. Everything new and original. It contains 
71 Recitations; 8 Action Songs; 13 Dialogues in rhyme; 
8 Costume Specialties ; 6 Drills; 10 Dialogues and Plays; 
13 Tableaux and Pantomimes; 8 Monologues ; 5 Opening 
and Closing numbers. 40c. 


JOLLY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND RECITA- 
TIONS. Just published. This book contains a big variety 
of material for all grades and types of children, ‘There 
are 37 recitations and monologues and 17 dialogues and 
little plays. 40c. 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 
grades. Contents: 50 Recitations; 25 Quotations; 8 
Monologues and Readings; 11 Plays and Dialogues; 19 
Exercises; 5 Drills and Marches; 8 Tableaux; 4 Panto- 
mimes; 8 Pantomimed Carols; 8 Songs; a Welcome and 
a Closing address. 40c. 

THE PRIMARY CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
novel and new for the little folks, Contents: 54 Reci- 
tations in verse; 14 Recitations in prose; 12 Clever 
Exercises; 7 Songs; 6 easy but effective Drills; 12 Dia- 
logues and Plays; 9 Pantomimes and Tableaux. 40c. 

CHRISTMAS GAYETY BOOK. For Primary and In- 
termediate grades. Contents: 30 Short Recitations by 


For all 


Something 


famous poets; 13 original Recitations; 4 Dialogues; 6 
Drills; 21 Songs; 5 One-act Plays; 6 Pantomimes; 38 
Tableaux. 40c. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. It contains 
an abundance of material for all grades. Contents: 42 
Recitations ; 7 Dialogues and Plays; 6 Drills; 6 Exer- 
cises; 5 Songs; 6 Pantomimes; 1 Pageant; Quotations; 
etc. 40c. 

CHOICE CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A collection of 28 of the best dialogues ever written for 


Christmas. 9 for the Primary grades and 10 for the 
Grammar grades. 40c. 
THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT BOOK. ‘There 


are Welcome Songs and Speeches; 45 Recitations for all 
grades; 6 Dramatized Songs; 4 Songs with familiar airs; 
13 Novelty Acts; 5 Drills; 6 Monologues for upper 
grades; 11 Tableaux and Pantomimes ; 9 Dialogues and 
Plays, ete. No better book published. 40c. 
CHRISTMAS AT PUNKIN HOLLER, An 
entertainment is in full swing. Wholesome 
start to finish, Any number. ‘Time, 30 min. 25¢. 
CHRISTMAS AT McCARTHY’S. A humorous play 
for any number of children. Easy and effective, Time, 
30 min. No Santa Claus. 25c. 
CHRISTMAS SPEAKIN’ AT SKAGGS’ SKULE. 6 
boys and 8 girls. A humorous backwoods school enter- 


old-time 
fun from 


tainment. Easy to give. Plenty of fun for all. 25e. 
THE REUNION AT PINE KNOT RANCH. For up- 
per grades. 5 males, 6 females. 30 minutes. An un- 


expected climax with humorous situations leading up to 
it. 25¢. 


CHRISTMAS EVE AT MULLIGAN’S. 4 boys, 5 girls. 
For all grades. 30 min. Mr. and Mrs. Mulligan, Dannie, 
Rosie, Katie, and Bill Jones are all interesting charac- 
ters. A happy Christmas play of unusual merit. 25¢. 


Santa Claus Costumes 


Three-Piece Suit. Consists of long coat, cap and good 
Made of good quality bright red cambric, 
The 
Two sizes: 40 and 


Price, $3.75. 


Five-Piece Suit. Consists of a three quarter length 


Santa Claus Masks 


Wherever Santa Claus is impersonated, a Santa Claus 


No. 36—Fine gauze, waxed, long, flowing beard, with 
covers face and head, forming a complete dis- 
50 cents. 


Hand-tinted and waxed. 
Extra fine quality of red sateen hood, 


Christmas Candy Boxes 


We have selected these Sones on oaepunt of their bright 
colors, pleasing designs and good workmanship, All are 
strong and durable. All wold cad pi flat. They hold a 
half-pound, Our boxes are exceptionally choice. 

No. 30. Christmas Toys Box. Printed in four col- 
ors. A bright red box. A child is seated before a lighted 
Christmas tree playing with toys, Appropriate for tiny 


90 cents. 


tots. Has strong tape handle. Price, 25 cents per doz- 
en; $1.75 per 100, postpaid, Sample, 6 cents. 

No. 33. Around the Christmas Tree Box. Printed in 
four colors. A red and green box. pour little children 
are gazing in awe at their beautiful Christmas tree, 


as strong tane 


A colorful box that always pleases. 
Sample, 5 cents, 


Printed in four colors. 
Ilas strong tape han 


100, postpaid. Sample, & cents. 


No. 66. Holly and Poinsettia Box. Printed in four 
colors. A fine white box having an allover design in 
clear natural colors of the flowers represented, Has strong 
tape handle. Always a popular box. Price, 25 cents per 


dozen; $1.75 per 100, postpaid. Sample, & cents, 


No. 94. Watching for Santa Box. Printed in four 
colors. Red and green box. A little child is sitting up 
in bed watching Santa and his reindeer as they come 
across the snow. <A_ good juvenile design. Has strong 
tape handle. Price, 26 cents per dozen; $1.75 per 100, 
postpaid. Sample, & cents. 


No. 89. ee | in the Christmas Tree Box. Print- 
- in four colors wo children are dragging in a pine 

ree across the snowy fields. A much-wanted design. Has 
Sample, & 


Made in the shape of a sled. 
scenes with children playing. 
Ilas strong tape handle. Price, 
35 cents per doz.; $2.75 per 
100, postpaid. Sample, 10 cts. 


No. 12. The Limousine 
Box. A realistic automobile. 
Printed in many bright at- 
tractive colors. Our most at- 
tractive box and the best loved 
by children, Price, 36 cents 
per dozen; $2.75 per 100, 
postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 
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Christmas Books and Plays 













dle, 


cents. 


a. 
— 








No. 
Extra heavy, white wool beard, mustache, 


38 





No, 33 


The children discover Santa emptying his pack 


Price, 26 cents 





No. 89 





Paine Publishing Company, Main and Fourth Sts., Dayton,Ohio 
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A New Book for Beginners | | 








WORK a2 PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


' First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 


| 
| THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES 





CHICAGO 











If you want something that 
will make the first steps to read- 
ing easy to teach and easy to 
learn and that will provide all of 
the needful seat work and other 
introductory material required 
by your course of study, you 
want Work and Play with Words, 
the most effective introduction to 
primary reading. 


Work and Play with Words is 
entirely different from any other 
book that has ever been pub- 
lished. Although it is used most- 
ly as an introductory book, it can 
be used very effectively along 
with any primer or first reader. 
This is true, because its vocabu- 
lary is common to practically all 
modern reading books for begin- 
ners, and because it is so broad 
in design and so pedagogically 
sound in all of its principles, it 
dovetails readily with any 
method. 


It is not claimed that the prin- 
ciples of Work and Play with 
Words are new, but that they are 
presented in a unique and practi- 
cal way that is very effective in 
making the initial steps in read- 
ing comparatively easy. Worl: 
and Play with Words not only 
does this, but does it without re- 
quiring the purchase of a lot of 
expensive material and without 
adding to the work of the teach- 
er. In fact, it lightens the 
teacher’s task very materially. 


If you would like to see a copy 
of this wonderful book, all you 
have to do is to use the coupon 
below. Money with order is not 
necessary. You can remit later, 
or if you do not want to keep the 
book, put it back in the envelope, 
write “Refused” across the label 
and hand it back to the postman. 
We will pay return postage at 
this end. 


Price for single copies 48 cts. 
Lower price for quantities. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIls. 


Please send for examinatior, subject to 
return, a copy of Work and Play with 
Words. 


OT aR eee aoe 





URE iseScsd nus tonancccien Seeds 


| quired for publication. 





Address.......... : 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless _re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


What is the largest bell that has ever been 
made ?—Indiana. 


The Great Bell of Moscow is the 
largest bell that was ever made. This 
was cast in 1733. In its construction, 
432,000 pounds of metal were used. 
It is 21 feet high and 21 feet in dia- 
meter. 

Which of the two countries, Argentina or 
Brazil, is the more prosperous ?—Nebraska. 

Based on estimated national wealth 
after deducting the public debt, com- 
pared with population; the number of 
miles of railway and telegraph lines; 
the foreign trade of the two countries 
on a per capita basis; and the general 
commercial and industrial condition 
of the two countries, Argentina is 
more prosperous than Brazil. 

When was the first American constitution 
written ?—ILllinois. 

Connecticut, settled by people from 
Massachusetts, did not at first have 
either charter or compact. However, 
during the winter 1638-39, represen- 
tatives met at Hartford and prepared 
a document consisting of rules and 
regulations for the governing of the 
colony. This document is commonly 
called the first American constitution. 

Is the ship called “Old Ironsides”’ still kept, 
if so where ?—Nebraska. 

This ship, the frigate Constitution, 
commonly called “Old Ironsides,” has 
been kept at anchor in the Boston 
Navy Yard for a number of years, be- 
ing used as a naval museum. Agita- 
tion for the general repair of the ves- 
sel followed an examination which 
showed most of the timbers so badly 
rotted that unless they were replaced 
the ship could not be kept afloat. A 
national committee, headed by Rear 
Admiral Philip Andrews (Boston 
Navy Yard) is raising a fund among 
school children for preservation of this 
famous ship. In May, 1925, NorMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS used a 
painting of “Old Ironsides” as its pic- 
ture study. 

Give some information about Marsilius of 
Padua.—Oregon. 

Marsilius of Padua was a lawyer and 
counsellor to Emperor Lewis of Ba- 
varia. He was born in the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, the exact date 
not being known, and died in 1328. 
During his career as counsellor to Lewis 
he took up the side of the State against 
the Church, maintaining that there 
should be mutual independence of 
Church and State. He presented, in a 
rather lengthy discourse, one of the 
earliest expressions of this principle, 
his writings later having considerable 
influence in bringing about the separa- 
tion of government and religion, or at 
least in hastening the process. Mar- 
sillus was excommunicated by Pope 
John XXII in 1827. Wycliffe was ac- 
cused by Gregory IX of adopting the 
opinions of Marsilius. 

Give the names of some poems dealing with 
countries or states, towns, etc.—Colorado. , 

The Spell of the Yukon, Robert W. 
Service; The Klondike, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson; West India Dock Road, 
Thomas Burke; New York City, Max- 
well Bodenheim; Brooklyn Bridge at 
Dawn, Richard Le Gallienne; Vermont, 
Sarah N. Cleghorn; My Fathers Came 
from Kentucky, Vachel Lindsay; Chi- 
cago, Carl Sandburg; The Painted 
Hills of Arizona, Edwin Curran; On 
the Great Plateau, Edith Wyatt; The 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work-done 
by college graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining 
our business and containing much useful information. 
Columbian Information Bureau,Washington,D.C. 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


—" 


Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures, etc. 
all arranged in 
an attractive 
portfolio as 
described below. 























INSTRUCTOR 


Picture Studies 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


Dece: 





A set 
sisting 
printe 
beauti: 
fluence 
handw 
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GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 


























The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 
By the River—Lerolle 
Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 


Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 
GROUP Il consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paint- 
ings shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% 
inches, put up with miniature pictures, study material, etc., as described below. 








Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 
Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 


The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
‘ a 9%, x 12% inches as shown at the left (Fig. 1). 
Thes 








e miniatures, of which there is a total of 








288 with each group, are for distribution to the Cie tan 
Famed by Marshall fobs-on. fe 














| pupils. (Size of each miniature 2% x 314 inches.) 


















































Each large full color picture with its 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art oe - 10 : 13 in- T . 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of eachers 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, Bere is ay 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3. 2 omelet 
Each group of eight folders contain- These Hal 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and make, Yo 
study material is enclosed in a hand- Sitting, VW 
some portfolio of extra heavy art hess, suppl 
paper as shown at top of page, (Actual size 10x13 inches.) | wane, oF 
The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers These el 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as wall decora’ 
that given in the magazine, The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- it nique w 
sons by teachers everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of pod patente: 
the magazines containing them have prompted publication in this attractive form. us hog 
s Constructing 
e o ij rn 
[Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, Postpaid] ——} %.,... 
Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations Special 
* ° ° We have m 
Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50 Both $3.22 siting ot 
e : : 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = teat, 
By ordering either group of Picture Studies in combination with Normal Instructor- yt ree 
Primary Plans you ‘will receive a total of 18 different full color reproductions of famous Price ur! 
paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture Studies portfolio and 10 not 7M nm 
from the year’s issues of the magazine). HALES cr 
Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 | Both 20 ve Group of Picture Studies $1.50 a. 3% — E.2 
“ Onl ° or. Instr. -Primary Plans, lyr. $2.00 — Ba — — 
The Pathfinder, lyear - - $1.00 ' y —— The Pathfinder, l year - - $1.00 ) Only a: Ple 
tae I 
Order Now and Pay February 15th. See Credit Offer on Page 2. ler (Position. 
Order from Office 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (‘hesrento you i... 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Cali 
a 








sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
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A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 


printed on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fluence of good example, will improve the 
handwriting of your pupils. 

Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY, 
Handwriting Publishers since 1895, 
Columbus, Ohio. 




















GIEMCRAFD 


Chemistry for Boys and Girls 


With Chemcraftanyone can perform hun- /f 
dreds of interestingand lnetrontive shoetbnl fel 
pavements. epec outfits contain complete F 

sortmen 
pose, Mgr liable 4 
manuals nich are peally' > elementary text 
books, Chemeraft {sa realintroduction to 
Chemlstryand General Science set petehee 
will loreatelnterestandprenere the way for 
ae ntensive study. Use Chemcraft in 


a our 

Fs to pu rchase sets for home i 
ive sizes: 7c; $1.50; $2.50: $5.00 and 
00. Hi ighly shaeeea by. teachers 

| professors ane used fn many 
ools, Write for com- 

Le information ard 
Special offe Br toteachers 
2 andetnea 


THE PORTER 

CHEMICAL CO.. 
aot Summit Avenue, 

Hagerstown, Md. 
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Delivered at your door. We pa 


y the 
‘age. Standard . = edi- 
fos,’ Dic cure $6 send potted toe 
ny e sure to se 
Clarkson’s catalog. _ > 
REE Write foroorgreat book cat- 
alog. This catalog is a short 
@ America's leadia cod nvr a 
800,000 Son lovess buy from it. pola rou welt ieeews 


DAVID B. CLARKSON Fi5.902% 


1228 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Make Extra Money 
with New Poster 
Making Methody 


Teachers : 





Here is a new art which combines your work 
in instructing and entertaining pupils with 
4n opportunity for making extra money. 
These Hales Layer Posters are simple to 
make, You can master the method in one 
sitting, “We will then set you up in busi- 
ness, supplying all the materials for the 
making of our complete series of posters 
which are selling in the stores for $5 each. 
These posters make permanent and ideal 
wall decorations for school and home. The 

technique which gives depth to the poster is 
the patented invention of L. R. Hales, fa- 
mous poster artist. It is the same me thod 
ued at the Hales Studios, New York, in 
constructing commercial posters displayed 
n windows of prominent department 
stores, ete, 


Special Offer to Teachers Only 


We have made up a_teacher’s outfit con- 
sisting of all materials for making poster, 
including: cut-outs, frame, paints, brush, 
background, etc., all of the finest quality, 
identical with those used by professional 
artists, complete instructions and suggestions 
how to turn your talent into big profits. 
Price, postpaid, $2. Money refunded if 
not completely ‘satisfied. 

HALES LAYER POSTER Conpenayron 

60 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 





$32 


ge 2. 
ffice 
ou 


: Please send me special Hales Layer 

outfit for teachers, and your. money-mak- 

her oPosition. I enclose check money 
for $2.00. 
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Rolling English Road, G. K. Chester- 
ton; London, T. P. Cameron Wilson; 
Piccadilly, Thomas Burke; Autumn 
Morning at Cambridge, Frances Corn- 
ford; In France, Frances Cornford; 
A Road of Ireland, Charles L. O’Don- 
nell; Paris: The Seine at Night, 
Charles Divine; Babylon, Ralph Hodg- 
son; The Most. Sacred Mountain, Eu- 
nice Tietjens; The Memory of Kent, 
Edmund Blunden; The Spires of Ox- 
ford, Winifred M. Letts. 

Did the United States declare war on Spain 


at the same time that the independence of 
Cuba was recognized ?—New Jersey. 


The resolution recognizing the in- 
dependence of Cuba was so worded 
that it was actually a declaration of 
war against Spain. A portion of the 
joint resolution passed by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 
reads: “Resolved, by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, First. That the 
people of the Island of Cuba are, and 
of right ought to be, free and inde- 
pendent. Second. That it is the duty 
of the United States to demand, and 
the Government of the United States 
does hereby demand, that the Govern- 
ment of Spain at once relinquish its 
authority and government in the island 
of Cuba and withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters. Third. That the President 
of the United States be, and he here- 
by is, directed and empowered to use 
the entire land and naval forces of the 
United States, and to call into actual 
service of the United States the militia 
of the several states, to such extent as 
may be necessary to carry these reso- 
lutions into effect.” 

Distinguish between the “Pet Banks” and the 
“Wild Cat Banks’ of President Jackson’s time. 
—South Dakota. 

When President Jackson prevented 
the renewal of the charter of the 
United States Bank, the federal gov- 
ernment funds were deposited in cer- 
tain state banks which he designated. 
As these were controlled by his politi- 
cal friends they were called “Pet 
Banks.” The “Wild Cat Banks” were 
banks organized for the purpose of 
financing speculative investments. 
They were not established on a safe 
basis, their policy being to give easy 
accommodation to borrowers, espec- 
ially to those buying land. Dewey, in 
his Financial History of the United 
States, says, “Borrowers found ready 
accommodation at local banks, and 
with the loans thus secured made their 
purchases from the land receiver; the 
purchase-money in many instances 
was thereupon re-deposited in the 
bank whence it came, where it once 
more served as a loan to another or 
even the same land speculator.” This 
speculation and easy borrowing is evi- 
denced by the fact that circulation in- 
creased less than nine million dollars 
from 1836 to 1837, while during the 
same _ period bank loans increased 
sixty-eight million dollars. More than 
twenty million acres of public lands 
were sold in 1836. 

What is the Passion Play, in what country is 
it given, and what is the story of its origin 7— 
Kansas. 

The Passion Play is a religious 
drama portraying the last scenes in 
the life of Christ. The most famous 
presentation is that given in the vil- 
lage of Oberammergau in Bavaria, 
Germany. In 1633 the villagers, in 
the midst of a terrible epidemic, vowed 
that if God would lift the curse (as 
they considered it) of the plague, they 
would perform the Divine Passion ev- 
ery ten years. The vow has been held 
sacred, although two or three times 
war has necessitated a postponement 
of the drama. The play is given once 
or twice a week during the months 
from May to September, and is attend- 
ed by many thousands of visitors from 
all parts of the world. Many of the 
actors belong to families which have 
been represented in the drama decade 
after decade. In ordinary life, they 
are chiefly artisans. The Passion Play 
was given in the summer of 1922 
(postponed from 1920). An illustrated 
article on “Oberammergau and Its Pas- 
sion Play” was published in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS for 
April 1922. 


914 North Franklin Street 
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Plays, pageants, tableaux, dances, drills, songs, recitations—all spark- 
lingly clever, full of the spirit of the occasions for which intended—a 
delight to participants and audiences. Whichever books you choose 
you will not be disappointed. Sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 
Christmas play—delightful 
pretty sentiment 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. 100 choice read- 
ings and recitations for boys and girls of 
all ages 40 


CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An 
entertainment in prose and verse. Simple 
music, scenery and costumes...................+ 25 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES 
AND DANCES. A delightful book of 
clever iittle plays, novel pantomimes, easy 
drills, dances and pageants 4 


THE CHRISTMAS PROGRAM BOOK. 
Contains 53 recitations, 8 dialogues and 
exercises, 5 drills, 15 songs, 5 tableaux, 4 
pantomimes, ete. 40 


THE GOLDEN CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
111 drills, pantomimes, parties, plays, 
readings and recitations 40 


THIRTY CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES 
AND PLAYS. Thirty original and clever 
dialogues and plays for children. of all 
grades 40 


SPECIAL DAYS IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES.  Recitations, songs, dialogues, 
and exercises for May Day, Memorial 
Day, Columbus Day, Christmas, Lincoln 
und Washington Days 


A jolly 


SANTA CLAUS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
humor and 
25 


(Published September 1.) 115 piays, 
stories, songs, readings, and recitations 
for all ages. A wealth of material of the 
best assortment 40 


ST. NICHOLAS CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
New Christmas programs. 111 plays, 
monologues, tableaux, readings, carols, 
For all grades 40 


THE KRISS KRINGLE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. 157 plays, recitations, drills, 
songs, etc.—the new and excellent Christ- 
mas entertainments 40 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FESTIVALS. 
800 selections—the newest, biggest and 
best book for celebrating the autumn and 
winter holidays 40 


PROJECTS FOR ALL THE HOLI- 
DAYS. A wealth of new, original and 
holidays 
40 




















clever ideas for celebrating the 





ALL THE HOLIDAYS. 
recitations and monologues 


CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. 
recitations, drills, songs, dialogues, 
leaux and quotations 

THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. A 
lightful two-act play 


73 dialogues, 
40 
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tab- 
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FLANAGAN’S 1927 TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE of Books, Seat 
Work, Industrial Materials, Furniture, Maps, Stationery, Supplies is 
NOW READY—SENT FREE—Ask for Catalogue No. 35. 
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40 TO $3300 YEAR 


PICK YOUR JOB 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 


Z. Franklin Institute 


Dept. D243, 

MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 4 Rochester NY. 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—RURAL CARRIERS 7° fash to, mo, entirely tree of 
9 cing benition checked below 
BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS & opiicemte siento 20 page bork, 

**Ho o ge S. Governtme Job 
These positions are not hard for teachers to get. Country Cm with alist of thes. Hy rosrnanan ae 

residents and city residents stand equalchance, Experience \) now obtainable. 
is usually unnecessary, and political influence is not & Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
needed Post Office Clerk... ($1700-$2300) 
: SY City Mail Carrier. . . ($1700-$2100) 
Fill out the coupon. Tear it off and mail it Rural Mall Carrier. . ($2100-$3300) 
eas . 7 Clerk at Washington, | D.C. (89940. $1860) 
today—now, at once. Bookkeeper . ($1320-$2040) 
—This investment of two cents . 
00 IT NO for a postage stamp may 4 MOMS. cc ccccecccccccceccccecccecceceee 


result in your getting a big paid United 


States Government Job for life. Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 


/ 
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“Once a Man, 


! 

| 
f Choice a Child” 
i By G. J. TOLES 
| 





Inexpensive Christmas Cards 


Wilcox Christmas Package 
Special to Teachers, $1.00 


You will wrap your gifts with care and 
thoughtfulness. Our “Dollar Package’’ will 
be your greatest help. It contains bright 
tags and seals, dainty ribbons and cord, white 
tissue, enclosure cards, etc. And in addition, 
a wonderful assortment of the finest Christ- 
mas cards—six postcards, one 20c booklet, 
two 10c booklets and ten 5e flat cards and 
folders with envelopes. A wonderful value 
which we guarantee is greater than that of- 
fered by any other firm. It is our —_- 
All fresh designs. A special price to teachers 
only, $1.00. 3 for $2.50 





As we pass through another 
Christmas period, and welcome 












the arrival of a New Year, mem- ( 
ories of former holidays flit ° 
f 
3 
| 





SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS |_| 


are used in preparation. These books contain 
actual questions, selected from wed examina: 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
and answers give rie “y an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the nature of answers re. 
quired, Save preparing test questions, Excellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all states, 














through our minds. We uncon- 












sciously associate happenings of 
“yester-year” with our social 







pursuits of to-day, and find our- 
selves smiling over some activi- 





ties which formed a part of our 


o 
: 
e ° 

Personal Greeting Booklets ( holiday ventures in the golden 
° 
: 













It's the personal touch that counts. These dainty booklets containing your name, the long ago. 
names of your pupils, of the school board, etc., will make a lasting impression on the —hartculture Bn de 49¢ —United States History 
hearts of your pupils—they will treasure them for years. We must never allow our- —Bookkeeping - 40c —Music - - - 40¢ 
Senet Beautiful printing makes these artistic booklets unusually l to think . tae 40c ~ Orthography - 40¢ 
F ck Sonera 5 attractive. Sesides the handsome ribbon tied cover there seives to inK we are growing ;¢ Genet aa eS 48 
are eight inside pages containing appropriate verses and old. When the Christmas tree —Grammar_ and English —Reading - - 40¢ 
oe] f reading matter with space for printing your special copy. : dy f the “kiddies’” at i Composition - 40c 
‘2: ’ . Early orders assure prompt and satisfactory results. : 1s ready tor e ladies at- y SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
Paget ’ Yuletide Souvenir— (Illustrated at left) size about 4 x 6 tack, we should hasten into their 4 4 mere copies, 85e, gach. i ¥,mr. 38¢ 
each, 25 or more, ic each, or more, 


inches. Includes 24 appropriate designs, No extra charge 
for printing pupils’ names, etc. ; 
Without photograph—$1.25 for the first ten and 9c for 
each additional booklet. ; 
With es gh see for the first ten and 12c for 
each additional booklet. 
DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING 
ORDERS-——Send your order direct from this advertisement 
with the assurance that it will receive our prompt attention. 





28c each, 100 or more, 25c each. 





sphere, there to remain as long 
as we can. Somewhere it is writ- 
ten “Once a man, twice a child.” 
Would that we might always en- 
joy the imaginative world, where- 
in the little ones dwell. 






TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 

We are sure these books will please you—so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 
need and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
you are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
books and we will gladly refund your money, 

FREE Write for our free catalog containi: 
° le questions and answers n= 








sam 
other material valuable in your review work, 









Write copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e ° e 
and capitals 8 ond G. Always include the proper remittance Happiness is one of the great- 
to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly 
he Fr ein adjusted. All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except 
>: with photo which require two days extra. 
CLUB ORDERS—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed and retain happiness, let us en- 





MUIINDEN,NEBR. 
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when two or more orders are sent together, Get your teacher E Pf 
, : friends to combine their order with yours, thus saving you deavor to banish the thoughts gg 
and them money. i i 
ENVELOPES—To fit souvenirs you order, included free. which destroy it, and keep our 
‘ él If you order lose souvenirs than you ave ~~ I add minds bright, cheerful, and 200 00 
f one cent for each name appearing above the number of souve- s $ FOR SHORT STORIES 
~ nirs. Thus if you order 24 souvenirs but have the names of warmed by the sunshine of our od 
YULETIDE SOUVENIR 39 pupils printed, add 15c to your remittance. souls. Regular magazine rates in addition to cash 
prizes. Personal instruction in story writ- 
bed teas , Cards, Booklets, Folders, Etc. ii al > 0 D0 OS OC DO DO ODO ing. Endorsed by Arthur Stringer, Nalbro 
“1. “orty new designs, clever greetings, beautiful colorings, high grade ribbon tied bookicts, 
engraved with ee envelopes to match, The best line of Toe booklets on the market. The Bartley, L. M. Montgomery, Walt Mason. 
same cards you would see displayed in the cities at a higher price. Our special price 90c per Free MS sales service. Booklet and Ability 





N. E. A. Proceedings Test on request. NEW WORLD METHODS, 
The 1926 Volume of Proceedings of Dept. NI-26, 1120 5th St., San Diego, Calif. 






dozen, 60c for six. 

: Fifty new designs of Christmas folders and flat cards assorted that will please the most 
exacting tastes. Beautiful engraving, envelopes to match, At a price only possible because ot 
direct selling, 45c per dozen, 25c for six. 































oft in A cards at ioe per dozen,” designs c post eo a believe . ey - pps our the teen i gypere Rares BIG MO Ne » 
ags, per package, cents. enclosure cards, per package, cents. ‘Tinsel cord and ribbon; covering e two conventions o e | NEY : 
“olors, gold, silver, red en, ; one : * MAKE 
on a, oe a a ve ee ver ane Association and its sixteen depart- — ose th 
e . elop your natural writing ab.lity, 
John Wilcox Pub. Co., Inc., Dept. 12, Cooperstown, N.Y. |] | ments held during the year at Wash serpent surseetcney ol] ORE 


ington and Philadelphia, has been sent 
to the members of the Association. 
This is Volume 64 in a monumental 
(-  ) | series of reports which has marked the 

turn of the century in education and 
has preserved for future generations 


the records of those great meetings 
° where many of our present-day meth- ENTERTAINMENTS 
One Minute Please! | |] eineser 2 acta 
orn. e shelf of the Association’s PLAYS [07 ,'0 Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drill 
: Proceedings, spanning as it does sixty- eel a oh losin, oly Danone, Ovéreta 


feaux, Special Entertainments for 





talent to tes othe work, 





































































































: nine years of educational advance, has ail Holidays, Minstrel Shows, decoratio 
Do you realize that been called the greatest collection of | | te-Foraliazesandoccanions: | New Minstrel Shows, No. Cl 
Ch ° Wil | S b H ? educational literature in the English ols 2: DENISON & CO. ae 
. language. Chicaae A college presentation. i 
ristmas I oon € ere Improvements have i ape x aap 
, . . : year and several new features added. ae4 
Don’t wait until the last minute for that program Sinn: nadia of tanedieal or taleeene. ts 
you will want to give. You will find GOOD tory notes before each main wg "33 
7 TT : Y ; of the book, giving year and page ref- ae 
CHRISTMAS SONGS, as well as ample material cumie ty Gk Gulia, aaa Eee ake 2S 
for the rest of the year, in dition of a section on ee national Wonderfal, new, device, guides your, hand: corrcett 
s associations giving descriptive ac- Oe ee dailares Complete outline FRE 
Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books counts of five national associations in riteC. J. Ozment, Dept. 11 St. Louis, Mo. aad vias Pg 
the ee field, wr — meen — Red 
1 di of the volume to research workers an LITERARY ASSISTANCE ze 
(all for Primary and interme ne Grades) students of education. In addition to Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to onde, 4 {nehes... 
Please Note: These books are not graded as to the addresses delivered before the gen- | J 8"¥ subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1011 7 inches 
l ° f the A iation, there each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $ nd 3 Inch Be 
difficulty, but are numbered in the order in which a f h r4 ener ween ing Po t pte ggg Rerany B -rggeoonigedl sonal yp Aeog 
; f A are reports of the Association’s sixteen SOHN HL ARNOLD, Geda: Falta, lows 
they were published. Six books in the Series. departments, including adult educa- : : : 
tion, classroom teachers, elementary 
PRICES school principals, rural education, su-| | Are You Interested in Writing 
perintendence, and teachers colleges. short stories, poems, songs, photoplays, FOR PROFIT! j 
er «cane tay dies eee ee | re Se tare em 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 - 45c each per copy Local History in School Beptighte: wruer's Dest, 226. tain st. Cie | decoration, 
paren TINSEL 
i f lete hi f . Nothing fir 
UTILITY BOOK renee @ Sion oF a ap When he opens a Beautiful Holly Bo a 
a ree none uae tae k «, | and finds the name Samuel B. Graham! 
q i ic interest, and permanent markin ° 
Recreation Songs for Jr. High and Upper Grades. —e — we sg ee amar oo on each of THREE High Grade Per 
This book is fast gaining in popularity as the songs ect by history students in Taylor cils you can, bet Sammie = ¢ 
can be used as unisons when desired, and have the (Tex.) High School. In carrying out tickled pink!” Turn to page © _ 
naa kesh j the project specific assignments were SAVE 
Churchill-Grindell Swing to them. given students, per eel work was Piaget espe aga 
: done, and the completed history is to ee ie 1 schoolroom. 
Price - . 5 z 0c per copy be published. In eddition to an auth- package neanaiming » directions send Supe fn! on 
or 93 one yd of the county, a seer pney Order to-day or, write for ree bodkiet. Lynn, Mas Excellent f 
. . ° of historic happenings was worked out, | Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, SLEIGH 
Churchill-Grindell Music Company sad & tap Gas tanle as toes —— ee 
Platteville, Wi i mentioned. Local legends were writ- S E L L UR . E 
atteville, IsCOnsinN. A teh tel Articles, Plays, Etc. 0 
ten up, and many interesting incidents] ,.,., ethene, Ga mn Can 
of the past unearthed and put into per-| WRITERS’ SOCIETY, 610 St. Louls ME twenty-4 


























/ purchased, suitably inscribed, and set give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and § 
7 \up to designate historic places. compounds, Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kansas. 











é / manent form. Bronze markers were 
\ WE PAY $50 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AN Sen d 
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March’s Christmas Page 


Our complete catalog, THE TEACHERS YEAR BOOK, sent free on request 
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cea Crepe Paper Borders. 













































Christmas Candy Boxes. 



























—— Christmas Borders for the blackboard, for table decoration, and _vari- Our Candy Boxes are all artistic in design, printed in the most suitable and attractive colors; are very 
tycellent ous other purposes. In folds 6% inches wide and 10 feet long. Seven strong and durable. All fold and pack flat and hold a half pound, unless otherwise stated, Order your 
Endorsed designs as listed. Order by number, Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 Candy Boxes early. 
i states per dozen folds, postpaid. No. X21. Children’s Toy Box. Pretty red box, 
History No. X6. Santa and Reindeer on their Christmas eve journey, see il- profusely decorated with striking pictures of children’s <r 
5 a tory lustration, Printed in colors and silver on blue crepe, representing toys. Most appropriate for the little tots. Price, 20 (7 “a oe 
: moonlit sky. cents per dozen; $1.35 per hundred, postpaid. Gt, 
- = ,, No. X7. Christmas Carolers, see illustration. Silhouette design and Sample, 3 cents. - 
: silver snow-flakes printed on red crepe. No. X22. Santa and Reindeer Box. A pretty 
- 40¢ No. X2. Santa and Reindeer. Printed on white crepe in natural green and white striped box. Santa with his reindeer 
colors, and sleigh on their Christmas Eve journey, Price, 20 
a Re Xe. Jrinter Landscape. See illustration. Printed in natural Semete! s a a a 
ore, 33¢ colors on white. r ” P 
or more, No. X4. Santa on the Housetop. Silhouette design, printed in a? pi Nag be mag gE te 
black, silver and bronze on red crepe. See illustration. and poinsettias in natural colo Holid , i 
‘hei 1 : vs ‘ . , , rs. oliday greeting 
No. X85. Christmas Tree (vertical). Silhouette design printed in imprinted on each side. Price, 20 cents per dozen; 
black and silver on red crepe. See illustration. $1.35 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
ICICLES No. XI. White Crepe Paper irregularly cut with sharp, No. X24. Santa Claus Box. Santa with his pack 
clean points. Very realistic. In folds 8 inches wide and 10 feet long. talking to the children, A new design and certain to 








A most popular winter decoration for blackboards, window sills, picture 


: be 1 ber, A 
molding, etc. Price, 10 cents per fold; $1.00 per dozen folds, postpaid. 0 ea Cour Bamber. Price, SS conte per ceuens 


$1.50 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 3 cents. 
No. X25. Santa Claus Brick Box. A favorite 
with the kiddies. By turning the revolving dise at the 
end of box, a real Santa Claus movie is shown. The 
back, sides and ends of box are solid red with narrow 
white border, an exact imitation of red brick and 
mortar. May be used for building fireplace, chimney, 
and many other structures. Price, 25 cents per doz- 


Christmas Crepe Papers. 


DECORATED CREPE PAPER. ‘Ten different designs, in folds 20 
inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per 
dozen folds, postpaid. q 











Santa and His Pack Carol Singers. : 
Santa Claus Figures (4 sizes). Pine Cones and Bells. wa Big Ag A a emp ee 
Santa in Chimney, See illustration, Chimney Brick (5% x2 inch 1 ay ithowr ° e d af , pint m eth — of 8 
Holly and Bells. prick). sled. aithographed in bright colors, with pleasing No. X24. 
Holly Garlands, Chimney Brick (2%x1 inch snow scene, Holds a half pound. Price, 25 cents per 
RIES Poinsettias. See illustration. brick). See illustration. oo 5 a — cieiniiiantaen: tatite: allie 
PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 20 inches wide and with Santa | my caaed fastened 1 ” ‘Une of the Gon pleasing designs and 
0 feet long. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. atypstcagiiag «Ds, © tae ‘ 7 n; “hundred 
to caub . verse , Age Hg agate a new one, | Holds a half pound, Price, 30 cents per dozen; $2.00 per hundred, 
f 0. . > 0. . Green, 0. . rite. postpaid. ample, 3 cents. 
ry writ: No. X28. The Three Wise Men Box. Attractive new box. The Three Wise Men 
, Nalbro Christmas Festooning wits their comets o thew sourney to Bothienom. — midnight scene with the 
° Christmas Star lighting the way. rice, © per doz.; 
, Mason. Japanese Rope Festooning, similar to tinsel garlands but made of $2.40 per hundred, postpaid. Sample, 4 cents. 
1 Ability wood fibre securely bound to form a durable rope-like festooning. No. X29. Master Metal Cornucopia. Colorful nov- 
ETHODS Adaptable to many uses amd exceptionally desirable for draping and elty boxes with bright glistening foil surfaces. These 
’ twining. We list two colors for Christmas, both with plain and with cornucopias measure 6% inches, have silk tape hang- 
Calif. tinselled edges. State color and number wanted, er, and hold about one-fourth pound. A lovely sou- 
RED ROPE FESTOONING No. CF120. Price, 20 cents per roll of i A venir box, and particularly attractive for hanging on 
| 40 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. Christmas Trees. Assorted glistening colors, Price, 50 cents per dozen; $3.60 per hundred, 
Ne X 972 GREEN ROPE FESTOONIN) No. CF220. Price, 20 cents per roll postpaid. Sample, & cents. ; : ; 
NEY ; ____ of 10 yards; 90 cents per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. No. X30. Santa’s Silver Sleigh Box. Master metal sleigh made of cardboard with glisten- 
SPOR ing silver foil surface. A most pleasing design of Santa with 









RED SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF335. Price, 35 cents his alcigh full of toe, ields ene-hall pound. es lik tape 





ine ebility, per roll of 10 yards; $1.60 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. Aly, anita tine - ; “ “oo 
telly. Shot GREEN SPARKLING ROPE FESTOONING No. CF435, Price, 36 cents (yaa Me an ces ee dee Ube ce ak’ Some 
your natu per roll of 10 yards; $1.60 per roll of 60 yards, postpaid. i Sample, & cents. yer ‘ 


No. X31. Stocking Bag. Made of fabric, similar to Tarla- 
tan, but much stronger. Has cord for hanging. A new and 
ony 8 novelty for holding candy, sure to delight the lit- 


Christmas Bells, 





- and practi A new and most effective decoration. Substan- ~ — tle folks, Price, 66 cents per dozen; $4.60 per hundred, 
PRL te fae tial bell forms covered with red fibre roping with pretty green border and green postpaid. Sample, 7 cents. 
er institute, loop for hanging. Green inside with swinging silver clapper, A durable as well SPECIAL POUND SIZE. No. X32. Santa and Toys Box. 
ne, indiana, as beautiful decoration. State size wanted. Bright red package box with Santa and his pack of toys. Pret- 
——<$—$— No. CBO75. 3 inch bell. Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cents. ty holly sprays decorate the top of box. Has tape handle. 

No. CB100. 4 inch bell. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 15 cents. Holds one pound. Price, 365 cents per dozen; $2.00 per hun- 
NTS No. CB126. 5 inch bell. Price, $1.28 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents. No. X30. dred, postpaid, Sample, 4 cents. No. X29. 

e 7 . 

ane. et Christmas Wreaths. Christmas Candies. 
Operettas, For treats in the schoolroom and home, and for filling Christmas Candy Boxes. We can also supply this 


Red fibre roping wreaths with green cord for hanging. A very pretty holiday 
decoration. These wreaths may be used any number of times. State size wanted. 
No. CWO65, 5 inches. Price, 65 cents per doz., postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 
Shows, No. CW100. 8 inches. Price, $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 20 cents. 


nments for the year around. Every week we receive fresh supplies from the factory, guaranteeing ealy Ge best and 
— freshest candy. We can not mix these candies, They are all put up in five-pound boxes of a kind, and sealed 
at our factory. At the special low prices, we can not accept orders for 


less than five pounds of any one mixture. On orders for 25 pounds or 





pote ° ° ° more we will allow a special discount of ten per cent. 

~ i Folding Tissue Festooning. HOME LUXURY. Fancy hard mixture, wholesome, assorted shapes, 
ee Made of tissue paper in honey-comb style. We flavors and colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. fi 
er) offer two different numbers in Red and Green SCHOOL FAVORITE. Cream and jelly mixtures. Selected especi- 


ally for our trade. Price, per 5-pound box, 97 cents, postage extra. 
GUM DROPS. Jelly bon-bons, five assorted pure fruit flavors and 
measuring 8% feet when open. Price, & cents colors. Price, per 6-pound box, 87 cents, postage extra. 
each; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. CHOCOLATE CREAMS. Delicious, assorted nougat, fruit, nut and 
No. 10. More elaborate garlands, oval cut-out 5% x4 inches, measuring caramel centers with semi-bitter sweet chocolate coating. Price, per 
12 feet long when open. Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 6-pound box, $1.79, postage extra. Home Luxury 
~ 


Folding Tissue Bells. Stick Candy. 


Pure Sugar Twist Stick Gandy. ' The kind the kiddies love, and especially attractive with wire twists. 
ec 


combination for Christmas, State number wanted. 
No. &. Pretty garlands, 2 inches square and 





A beautiful Christmas decoration, Made of tissue paper in honeycomb, style. 


















i { ; : ¥ inati ssorted fli a . "ac j y xes, ¢ ining 88 “ks, Price, 67 cents per 

M sr again. We can supply Red and Green combination and Assorted flavors and colors, Pac in two pound boxes, containing 80 assorted stic . 
Bola Ree tye Christines “in all the following sizes, We prepay the postage. box of 80 sticks, postage extra. 

Dozen Size Each Dozen ‘ims ° ° 
4 ll F pel $0.20 9 ciate _ 7 cents............ $0.60 NOTE—Place your order now for Boxes and Candy to insure early delivery. 
6 Inches............-. 4 cents. 0.30 14 Inches 45 cents.. ie 1.20 
7 Inches.............. cents nohes cents.. .. 3. : 
3 Won Wealis (ited ON19) ..20-.22---cecccnseessesccrsccsees Price, 12 cents per dozen, postpaid. Christmas Post Cards. 


A choice assortment of Christmas designs. Price, 1 
cent each, postpaid. 

No. 4P1. Santa Claus assortment, A popular number. ee 

No. 5P1. Assorted Holly and Poinsettia design. ~ Cucmmtiecns 

No. 6P1. Happy Children amid Christmas festivities. Prt, par | 

No. 7P1. Charming Home and Fireside Scenes, with — | 
pretty sentiments. | ——_ anil 

9P1. A religious number. Biblical scenes with No. 6P1. 

personal greetings. 





Tinsel, Tree Ornaments, Snow, etc. 


TINSEL FESTOONING. One of the best materials for decorating Christmas trees, 
costumes, etc. Made in both Silver and Gold, State color and number desired. 
No. 2. % inch wide. Price, 35 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 
No. 44. Larger and heavier. Price, 60 cents for 12 yards, postpaid. 
SILVER SPRAY. A well-known material for decorating Christmas trees, party ta- 
bles, fancy costumes, etc., giving a glistening effect. Silver metal foil that has been cut 
in 











fine ribbons. Very light in weight and will not burn nor tarnish, A most beautiful 


























decor: . In sprays, each containing about 100 fine ribbons, measuring 15 inches é Bes Et , es : " : ; 
in a Price, cents per spray; 60 cents per dozen sprays, postpaid. . No. 10P1. New Year's Post Card, Attractive designs for all ages. 
N, TINSEL ORNAMENTS. mma of = en aay emt ” A gen vompenmne. is} 
othing finer for decorating trees, costumes, etc. ssorte 2 ornaments in a JI P 
Lolly Bos - Package, Price, 16 cents per package, postpald. : No. 6P1. Big Value Package of Cards, Tags and Seals. 
HRISTMAS ENTS. pecial package assort- sas ‘ ; ards 
4 Graham om... containing ornaments of tinsel, tinsel and colored balls, col- No. orese. A pew, peortne Line ggg Ryo 
ade Pen- ored butterflies, and cut-out figures with tinsel embellishments. ; Seals for FF gered 4 = "a lovely cnclosure cards, arpe 
W be Assorted 12 in a package. Price, 26 cents per package, postpaid. y contains 6 J = eT ak ands 40 ammeal see 
bs a gen ahgae § B hg Bag — gl Lyre Agger, Mgt bright f amorted designs. The goods making up, this package are of, pes 
e i ene ag hag ne ag [Nae il il ag hives ij cial manufacture, which allows us to offer this Big Value J’ack- 
ments to tree. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. q ice. The entire package, price, 10 cents 
—s CHRISTMAS TREE CANDLES. Fine paraffine wax, assorted a = ’ , ’ 
[oO SAVE colors, Packed in boxes as follows. We do not break boxes. Bag a per oe re. aie-eeee postpaid. 
4 No. 48. Box contains 48 candles, 3% inch. 0. \ ox contains candles, inch, 
aa ag DLE. : he candles S Claus Costumes and Masks 
om. CANDLE HOLDERS. Bright metal holders which fasten to the Christmas tree and hold the can anta aus Co e 
spies fy ae Price, 15 — per —— —, ‘ 1 substance, which give the glittering effect of snow Necessary wherever his Majesty is impersonated. We can 
w oO a i sparklin akes of mineral substance, 4 . Necess ; Ladi : “ ’ 
no on! Bxeellont ten ede costumes, etc. Price, 10 cents per box; 3 boxes an cents, =" supply several stzes. Write for our complete Costume Catalog 
|, Lynn, SLEIGH BELLS. Silver color, 1 in. in diameter. Price, per string of 12 bells, cts., postpaid. s free on request. 
 —— 


: . : : i i dies. Kindly allow extra for postage 
:S, P. NOTE TO CUSTOMERS: — All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except Christmas Candies . v ‘ stag 
3, Etc. on Candy. We will refund any amount overpaid. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making shipment within 


Louis “§ twenty-four hours after receipt of order. When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


=] Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 


try and § 
Kansas. 
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Near East Presents Rug |The GOLDEN BOOK of 
By Harriett M. Chase DIT 
the Pe 
On the last day of the Philadelphia F AVORITE SONGS the fol 
meeting of the National Education As- Revised d Enl d Editi Ammer 
sociation, June 27—July 6, occurred a| (Revised and Enlarge ition ) Northu 
« er most impressive ceremony. Delibera- ee 
A “de luxe edition” of the tions ceased for a few moments while hep 
world famous “Chicago” a 2. a ce bg: a ae readers 
ene aie . ront of the platform. A tiny girl fol- ietaruel 
Pencil Sharp ener ~shar P lowed. She was immediately the cen- ely 
ens the various sizes of ter of attraction. The president, Miss be inte 
pencils and crayons. McSkimmon, stepped aside. The maid- printing 
1 del en was Zadi, whom many delegates re- “Mis 
A POP rar See of membered meeting at Indianapolis. Street 
The “APSCO”’ LINE After expressing in song thanks of hoy pu 
the Near East children to the schools fers, 8 
study s 
ers of | 
What Every Teacher Knows on 
sions. 
The 
i change 
Sharp pencils mean better work. The a 
time consumed in sharpening pencils project 
° ° ° success 
with a knife means disturbed scholars — 
and interrupted work. A minute or two a week 
; . ies. | 
with any ‘‘APSCO” Pencil Sharpener Texas 
and all the class has sharp pencils. Maps V 
y a 
. 66 ” asked a 
Favorite “APSCO” Models | [stool 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS fifth, si3 
‘s »9__ The famous Dollar Sharpener—slightly ae 
CHICAGO hoor in the west. Does excellent work. 20 _ 70s 7 r ae _ — 20c school. 
rT JUNIO RY—A higher type machine at a _moderate Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below s hen @ 
price—automatic stop—takes various sizes. The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is ‘ Each 
é yr » TT “istoc d d machines. complete song book for schools of all kinds specime? 
DEXTER — Bal ae oendie Progen t “6 schoolroom. and for assembly and community singing. | fossils, 1 
P ” 4 ; d hi that It contains a choice collection of folk songs, and this 
“DANDY”—The automatic feed machine that saves sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational J general 
20% of pencil waste. cones, songs for on occasions, an ex- [pit. oe 
un ” cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
and The “GIANT” shown above. plete Segoe national ie patriot songs forms, ‘ 
and an unusually large an esirable col- our | 
Any Supply House will demonstrate the ‘‘APSCO’’ LINE. . ‘ . lection of songs for Christmas. There are | to Texas 
Miss McSkimmon and Zadi also ® nugber of rounds ~~ tga Canes Some 
° ° 58 East Washington St. suitable for marches an rills, so that were aln 
i inoi . . Itogeth ] t 4 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. “"Ghicago,tiinois™ || a4 teachers of America for their help, | “together it will meet every need. I Texas. 
Zadi, in her sweet simple manner, ask- | engraved plates on a good quality of paper, | 10und o1 
ed Miss McSkimmon to accept the gift | and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’? which is very tcugh and durable. 












for the Association. At the same time, 
she pulled a cord, releasing the cover- 
ing and displaying a beautiful rug, 
made by hand by girls in the Near 
East Relief Industrial School at 
Ghazir, Syria. The rug, which was 
made by tying knots, has 258,000 knots 
tied in it. The design is of the Cedars 
of Lebanon and the dyes with which it 









SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me Wargo 
Alouette zast Rose of Summer 


El 


SES} 


STM 


Free to Teachers 


Introductory Course in 


TZ 






. J eo = e . 

is colored were made by boys in a Near | America aligh UProvaker A 

P r actical School Discipline E Industri ] S h ‘d America the Beautiful ood, Kindly “Tight = 
ast Industrial School. reer é ¢ =| 

4 ° A ie Laurie Lightly Row = 

Miss McSkimmon accepted it, not for | Anvil Chorus Little Bo-Peep = 

Dy 


uittle Man, A 


Auld Lang Syne 
Loch Lomond 


Baa! Baa! 








OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 

pupil in your room? You can. Through 

natural discipline control you can com- 

mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 


what grade you teach, you can have It has recently been hung in the newly | Barling Nelly Gray My Bonnie [Thee |] 
Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 


FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 







































herself, but for the Association and 
announced that it would be hung in 
headquarters, where everyone who 
comes and sees it, “may enjoy its 
beauty and have his heart kindled with 
the knowledge of the faithful gratitude 
of these little children so far away.” 


decorated conference room where it is 
greatly admired by all visitors. 
For generations, this rug will be a 
constant reminder of the sufferings of 
the Near East children and of the re- 
sponse of the teachers of America to 


every teacher who visits Washington 


lack Sheep 
Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
Bull Dog, The 
Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cradle Song—Brahms 


Drink to Me Only Wivb 
Farmer, The 

Farmyard, The 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
Gaily the Troubadour 
Go Down, Moses ‘ 
God_ Be With You Till 








Long Trail, The 
uoreley, The 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
uther’s Cradle Hymn 
facDonald’s Iarm 
March of Men of Harlech 
Marseillaise Hymn 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 


Michigan, My Michigan 


Mummy Song, The 


My Old Kentucky Home 





Nearer, My God, to Thiee 
O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, The 





Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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ply ante opens maiam th * We Meet Again Onward, Christian Sol- 
m ‘ e call for food, clothing and funds. | goq “Riess ‘Gur Native — diers Zo 
Why Children Misbehave Zadi is but one among the thousands Gok tient (Round) ee Oe es d 
How would you control with the newest school of those who owe their life to Amer- Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair sot | e! 
is soe pe leone ica’s generosity. Her story is the | Grduiten poe eet Rede catt eaale o cui 
Giggling, “Truancy, | Stub- celerated Classroom ae ven all the wicoed igen _— have Hail to, the ehiet Angels $@o% peta +5 Burning PD 
ising aPeattioal MAME ool ee ‘ ag een fortunate enough to reach an or- i Para’s Halle Round S a 
Whishorine, “and other oy ge yg ¥ phanage. Zadi’s parents were driven Harp “hat Gee Thro’ silent Night = pay 
= hamper in a J = from their beautiful town in Armenia Home, Sweet Home Solomon Levi ™ = age 
— Das Rexevenctory pline cortrol. For you by the Turks, Her father was taken eal a ai Thee | egg ne we fa ALE i 
le “wae +d Minwt as Saaeet  Seubonds into the Turkish ge end her econ ie Lullab wt med vem char = DOT 
you will “encounter “in ability is. futile without wandered with her, a baby, until, un-| [tie Gloaming ‘There's Music in the Ait, |S 
your career, The meth- the other vital essential able to go further, they fell by the road- | It Came.Upon the Mid- Three Fishermen, The = C 
ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. Bad Temper side. Here they were found by Dr. and ao — of My Soul Set aran’ Kings of = 
oe ‘the appent od coupon. ere Mrs. Gannaway, a medical missionary wie Old St. Nicholas When the 8 wallow! y : 
International Academy of Discipline and his wife, and taken to a hospital. Joy’ to the World wilomenard Fly wee VE F 
Dept. 212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio e cae The mother lived only a few days, but Kathleen Mavourneen | Young, Maggie __ =| 
‘A 4 ‘a ER “i | little Zadi responded to — ggg Keep x Home Fires While Shepherds Watched JR p 
& ishi n ter six ; i ti | 
INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DiscIPLINE |. SOURSE — seaihe the Uunele at in ana henge Ketter American ae —”” — M iN 
wee eae nygoes Bane onion on my | weaermetacne’’ | was being transformed into a sturdy,| —and 102 other songs just as good. | 
part, please ‘send ‘me at onco Prot, je: ‘fi| fine body. Dr. and Mrs. Gannaway | Send today for as many copies of the | FE 6 
thal’ Schocl’ Distetine in Pra - {@ | found her so attractive that they adopt-| Golden Book of Favorite Songs as 4 ZI T 
fi | ed her and she is now living with them | need for your school. You will find it the [Ry 
‘ “a va sal Seba Site teaine ‘ biggest value ever offered in a song boo 5 Ss 
ame : is picture of Miss McSkimmon an * Le = 
\8 | Zadi ae been framed and hangs near F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Sunn 
elena 4 | the rug in N. E. A. headquarters. Let | Dansville,N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa 9B) 








come and see the rug and picture. 





(Order from Office Nearest to You) ~ 
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} Paul of the Club Exchange column open to 


December 1926 


A Letter-Writing Project 


Epitor’s Note: The October issue of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal included 
the following article by Verna M. Paul, of 
Ammerman School, Shamokin Township, 
Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. 
Because of the fact that the project de- 
scribed grew out of the use made by Miss 


readers of our magazine, we are naturally 
interested in the results as she describes 
them. Believing that many others also will 
be interested, we take the liberty of re- 
printing the article. 


“Miss Verna M. Paul, 808 West Pine 
Street, Shamokin, Pennsylvania, and 
her pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters, snapshots, products and nature 
study specimens with pupils and teach- 
ers of fifth, sixth and eighth grades in 
any other state or outlying posses- 
sions.” 

The above item in the Club Ex- 
change column of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS resulted in a 
project which proved most helpful and 
successful during the past year. 

The magazine had been out less than 
a week when we began to receive re- 
plies. The first two letters came from 
Texas and caused great excitement. 
Maps were studied to find Flint and 
Eddy and dozens of questions were 
asked and answered. Since the Flint 
school was the first group to write we 
immediately answered. Each pupil in 
fifth, sixth and eighth grades answered 
one of the letters from the Texas 
school. Then we decided to send them 
a box of products. 

Each pupil was assigned a certain 
specimen to bring in. One boy brought 
fossils, rocks with the imprint of shells, 
and this led to an interest in rocks in 
general. Everyone began to bring in 
bits of rock of all sizes, shapes and 
forms, and we had a very good exhibit 
for our shelf, as well as plenty to send 
to Texas. 

Some of the things we sent, which 
were almost all new and strange to the 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


kinds of soil—clay and gravel, snail 
shells, pussy willow twigs, alder, three 
kinds of pine, several varieties of ever- 
green, coal, coal dust and briquettes 
which are made in the new briquette 
plant near our school. ; 
All this led to great interest in our 
own community, so we made a list of 
the interesting things we could tell our 
far-off friends. At this time we were 
studying Pennsylvania so we had quite 
a long list: 1. Coal mines. 2. Bri- 
quette plant. 3. Beacon light near 
school. 4. Our mountains. 5. Wild 
flowers. 6. Natural wonders (Shikel- 
limy, Penn’s Cave, etc.). 7. Historical 
places (Fort Augusta, Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg, etc.). 8. Rivers of Penn- 
sylvania. 9. Cities near our district 
and largest cities in state. 10. Soil 
and crops in our district. 11. Our own 
school and things we did. 12. A list 
of the great men of Pennsylvania. 13. 
A list of the industries and products in 
which Pennsylvania leads. This is 
only a part of the long list we had. 
Several of the boys and girls exclaimed 
“Why, I didn’t know that we lived in 
such an interesting place!” Of course, 
all wanted to write neat, correct let- 
ters, so we took the letter writing into 
language class. But before we did this, 
we studied all the more in geography 
and history classes so we could tell 
others as much about Pennsylvania as 
they told us about their states. 
Soon we received more letters than 
we could manage without slighting our 
other work, so the children took two or 
three letters home and answered them. 
Then the whole community became in- 
terested and girls who did not go to 
school asked if they might write letters. 
Several more results which seem very 
important are: , 
1. The boys and girls feel a sense of 
fellowship with boys and girls all over 
our country. 
2. They learn facts about the states 
which are not printed in our geogra- 
phies; for example, that the columbine 





Texas boys and girls, were: crystals, 
found on the hilly fields, fossils, two | 


(Continued on next page) 
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make for Christmas. 
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designs for coloring. 
cutting and making. 


Price 50c. 


age. 
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Something New | 


Gift Package 


Twenty-five gifts which any child would like to 
These gifts include address 
books, shopping lists, telephone pads, candy boxes, 
book marks and other useful articles, printed on a 
good quality of drawing paper. 

Directions are given for 
Bond paper, for the inside 
pages of the booklets, is also included in the pack- 
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They have artistic 









Constructive Seat Work Service 
620 South First Street 
Princeton, Illinois 


Package. 









Enclosed find soc for which please send me the Christmas Gift 
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Bring A Master Music 
Teacher To Your Home 


[N your spare time at home, with no interference 

with your regular work, you can now become an 
accomplished musician, and enjoy the pleasure, the 
social prestige and the financial rewards that music 
will bring to you. 


HERE IS THE OPPORTUNITY YOU 
HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 


If you could afford the time and the large amount of money necessary 
to attend a resident conservatory to gain the musical training that would 
mean so much to you, then you would have a wide choice among many 
high-grade musical institutions. 


If, however, you cannot go away to a conservatory, but must gain your 
musical training at home and in the time left over from that required 
by your regular duties, then there is ONLY ONE institution that can 
offer you musical training of the high grade and character that will 
insure your real success—The University Extension Conservatory. 


This great musical organization—now in its 25th successful year has 
developed and trained more accomplished musicians and more success- 
ful teachers than any other musical school in existence. Over 200,000 
students enrolled. 


Now You Can Quickly Achieve Success in Music 


University Extension Conservatory courses, under the direction of mas- 
ter teachers, are intensely interesting and amazingly easy to master. 
The personal, painstaking and interested guidance of our highly quali- 
fied instructors will insure your rapid progress and your success in 
music. Our Courses and Methods have received the approval and en- 
dorsement of great musicians and recognized schools and conserva- 
tories throughout the country. They will quickly and surely open wide 
to you the doors to the realization of your mental ambitions. 


If you are a beginner, without any musical training whatever, you will 
find the University Extension Conservatory Course you choose to be so 
clear, so plain, so fully illustrated and explained, that you will be sur- 
prised and delighted that music may be made so easy and interesting, 
and your progress so rapid. 


If you are a teacher, or advanced musician, the University Extension 
Conservatory Courses will open to you new opportunities, higher recog- 
nition and greater income. Thousands of teachers have found our 
Normal Piano Course, Harmony, and other advanced courses to be 
wonderful investments that pay big dividends. School teachers find in 
our Public School Music Course the means of higher rating and greatly 
increased earnings. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE LESSONS—FREE 


Whatever your musical ambitions may be, you are cordially invited to 
send for full details of our wonderful and exclusive method of musical 
training. Check the Course on the coupon that interests you most and 
we will send you not only our interesting 48 page Catalogue, but also a 
number of sample lessons from the Course you select—absolutely free. 


The sample lessons, more than anything else, will prove to you how 
completely we have mastered the problem of high-grade, approved 
musical training by Extension Methods, and also how easily and quickly 
you can achieve real success in music right in your own home in but a 
fraction of the cost in time and money you may have thought necessary. 
You will incur no obligation whatever in sending for this interesting and 
convincing evidence. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, DEPT. D-76 
LANGLEY AVENUE AND 4ist STREET, CHICAGO 


—-—CHECK AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW——-— 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-76 

Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me, free and without obligation, your 48 Page Catalogue, giving 
full details of your Courses and Methods, and also sample lessons from the 
Course I have marked with an X below. 
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[} Piano, Course for Students | Violin |_| History of Music 
|} Piano, Normal Training | Mandolin |_| Voice 
Course for Music Teachers || Guitar | Public School Music 
(-) Cornet, Amateur Banjo Harmony | 


{| Cornet, Professional 


|_| Organ (Reed) | | Choral Conducting 
(| Ear Training and Sight Singing 


|_| Advanced Composition 
Age. 
Street Number . 


OL a re _. State. 


A few words regarding your musical training and experience, if any, and 
also your plans, will be helpful to us in giving you just the information 
you want. 
































DECORATE FOR CHRISTMAS 
Schoolroom - Home - Gifts 


ET the children help. In many schools classes 
vie with one another in decorating; handwork 
takes the form of simple Christmas gifts, and 
“the day before” 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


just published, tells you how to make inexpensive, 
effective decorations, gifts and favors; gives many 
suggestions for children’s parties; describes novel 
ways to decorate trees and distribute gifts and 
shows you how to wrap and prepare your gifts to 


is a joyous occasion. 


make them doubly welcome. Get your copy now 
and see how very helpful it is. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated; al! the directions are complete, 


clear, and easy to follow. 


Dennison’s Christmas goods—gummed seals, 
tags, gift cards and decorations of beautiful de- 
sign—will make Christmas brighter and happier 
for you and for the children. Look for the red and 
gold package—it’s Dennison’s. 


The Christmas Book is sold for 10 cents (or 15 
cents in Canada), by the stationers, department 
stores and druggists who carry Dennison’s 
Christmas goods. Or, use this coupon for a copy 
by mail, 


DENNISON’S, Dept. N-7 
Framingham, at 


Please send me The Christmas Book. I enclose 
10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 


If you wish a copy of the School Catalogue, free, 
check here ( ). 














The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 400 Toft of your own 
tters, notices, 


Iso the Perfect Fountain 
-en- pencil touse with any Duplicator 
(The h) wit lute Guar 
. antee, "Self fi11$1,60; Drop fill $1. 
0. D. Satisfact jon Guar- 

anteedand ALL MAIL CHARGES PRE PAI dD. BY U 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam wih New York 














Want anything new for the schoolroom? Have the 
children turn their spare moments into dollars. 
Sure ‘money getter’. Send stamped envelope for 
particulars, Address CHRISTMAS CLUB, 
220 N. 7th Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Watch their Faces BEAM with JOY 
when they find their OWN name on 
each of THREE Pencils in a Beautiful 
Holly Box. It’s an IDEAL Gift from 
Teacher to Pupil—and the cost—Oh, 
so small! Read all about it on page 
69. 








Hang Pictures, Maps, Charts, 
Clocks, Etc., With 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Safely Hold Heavy Things 


10c pkts. Everywhere | 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















$20 up. Allmakes, Trial and Payments. 
PAYNE 00., Rosedalestation, K. O, Kansas 


Typewriters 


and easily bri surface x7, 
1.25; 6 1- "x10, 2. oe #0x12 1. 2, $4. 00: 
‘ulldirections, sponge com- 

plete Ailing ¢ Zomonition 80c per | 
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| is the state flower of Colorado, and the 
| eee, that of Texas. 
| They, wrote some of the most in- 
ter 1Biriae letters I have read. 
4 They like to write letters. 

They are continuing their corre- 
sree all summer. This will keep 
them from losing hold of school en- 


tirely. 
6. They learned the meaning of the | 
| expression “continental climate” by 


_comparing climate conditions here with 

those in the Western states. In March, 
| while we were still shivering in the 
grip of winter, Texas sent us freshly | 
cut roses and blossoms which we have 
in May and June. 

7. They learned that boys and girls, 
wherever they live, enjoy much the 
same things as they do. 

8. Their interest in nature was 
greatly increased. They sent speci- 
mens or pictures in almost all their let- 
ters and, of course, they wanted to 
know what things were. They also 
learned to treasure specimens sent to 
them 

Before the close of the term we had 
received letters from several schools in 
each of the following states: 
Colorado, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia,, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Maine, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, Idaho, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, Mississippi, Florida, 
Kentucky, Iowa, North Carolina, Dela- 
ware, New York, Pennsylvania, Wyo- 
ming and Alaska. 


History of American Education 


Week 


School Life, published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, in referring to 
the fact that the Bureau decided not to 
participate actively in American Edu- 
cation Week this year, explains that 
its work in this connection is consid- 
ered completed. The Week is well es- 
tablished, and other organizations, 
notably the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Legion, are 
serving as sponsors of the undertak- 
ing. “It is in accordance with its set- 
tled policy that the Bureau of Educa- 
tion withdraws from an undertaking 
which can be conducted equally well by 
others.” 

It was Dr. P. P. Claxton, then U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, who in 
1920 wrote for School Life an article 
in which he suggested a_ nation-wide 
campaign for improvement of schools. 
He designated December 5 to 11 as 
School Week and urged governors and 
heads of state education departments 
to take action “to cause the people to 
use this week in such a way as will 
most effectively disseminate among the 
people accurate information in regard 
to the conditions and needs of the 
schools, enhance appreciation of the 
value of education, and create such in- 
terest as will result in better opportu- 
nities for education and larger appro- 
priations for schools of all kinds and 
grades.” Through letters sent to vari- 
ous persons and agencies throughout 
the country, very cordial and wide- 
spread cooperation was enlisted, so that 
in six years through this means the 
public has become far better acquainted 
with the schools than ever before, and 
new impetus has been given the ef- 
forts of parent-teacher associations in 
promoting closer relations between 
home and school. 

This year American Education Week 
was observed in thousands of commu- 
nities from November 7 to 13. 


A systematic effort is being made in 
New York to immunize against diph- 
theria all children in the state up to ten 
years of age. The movement is under 
the leadership of the state department 
of health in cooperation with medical 
organizations of the state, and the 
state charities aid association. The 
movement involves a five-year pro- 
gram, and the work will be closely fol- 
lowed up by the medical inspection 
bureau of the state department of edu- 
cation. No effort will be made to deal 
with school children except through 
local authorities after parents have 
given their written consent for the ad- 
ministration of the treatment. 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 








350 Inexpensive Books 


for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub- 
lished. It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a 
large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as 
supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In. 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. 
The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 
tive colors. Many are profusely illustrated. 
Examine carefully the partial list of titles below. Note the splendid material 
offered. If you have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value, 





PREPAID PRICES 
In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 


In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 
20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
2" ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 


Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


Lh 











or Send for Our New Catalogue 





For Complete List see Page 102 of N 


NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well suited 
to the grade above and below as to the ene to which assigned, This is particularly true of the titles in 
the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 


suited to pupils of any of these grades, 
FIRST GRADE FIFTH GRADE 
King of the Golden River—Ruskin 


1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Nights 
Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 


27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 

80 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller Story of Sugar—Reiter 

81 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—-Chase Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 

82 Patriotic Stories—Reiter Story of Dickens—Smith 

104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 


140 Nursery Tales—-Taylor 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
The Sky Family—Denton 


245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


329 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 
And 47 other titles for this grade. 


And 6 other titles for this grade 
SECOND GRADE SIXTH GRADE 


oo 


33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 
84 Stories from Grimm—Taylor 12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
88 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 
89 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFee 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
808 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
830 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 299 Story of' Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
And 20 other titles for this grade And 69 other titles for this grade. 
THIRD GRADE SEVENTH GRADE 
4 Story of Washington—Reiter 13 The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellow 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
44 Famous Early Americans—Bush 15 Snowbound—Whittier 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Flax—Mayne 149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 192 Story of Jean. Valjean—Grames 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 259 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 
182 Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilis 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 
167 Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilis 
292 East of the Sun and West of the Moon 807 The Chariot Race—Wallace 
And 39 other titles for this grade And 23 other titles for this grade 
FOURTH GRADE EIGHTH GRADE 
5 Story of Lincoln—Reiter 17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
16 Story of Wheat—Halifax ; 23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 


77 Story of Cotton—Brown 126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
103 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 150 Bunker Hill Address—Webster 


111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 


293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
And 35 other titles for this grade And 18 other titles for this grade 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE containing ey iy | list of titles of the Instructor 


Literature Series and fully describing our many other books for and 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., (°aisetse tee) 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San F rancisco, 
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Educational Notes 


Students of New York University 
earned an aggregate of over $13,000,- 
000 last year, according to the report 
of the director of the University 
bureau of employment. 


John H. Beveridge, widely known as 
one of the ablest and most progressive 
school administrators, recently has 
been reelected as superintendent of the 
Omaha schools, at a salary of $10,000. 


The editor-emeritus of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal, John Piersol Mc- 
Caskey, celebrated his _ eighty-ninth 
birthday on October 9. For fifty-four 
years, the Journal says, every issue of 
that magazine was made up by Dr. 
McCaskey. 


David K. Brace, instructor in phys- 
ical education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and head 
of a new department of physical edu- 
cation in the school of education, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


American Education, a monthly jour- 
nal for the teaching profession, which 
has been published at Albany, N. Y., 
for twenty-eight years, will in the fu- 
ture be issued by the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education. Prof. Her- 
bert E. Blair will act as managing 
editor. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
held recently the report showed that 
during the past year 327,776 children 
were enrolled in Junior Audubon 
Clubs. This brings the total of child 
enrollment to 3,065,120. The associa- 
tion now has 8875 adult members and 
there are 120 organizations affiliated 
with it. 

William Gillies, last surviving de- 
scendant of Alexander Selkirk, the 
original of Daniel Defoe’s “Robinson 
Crusoe,” died recently at Largo, Fife- 
shire, Scotland. Selkirk, put off a ship 
at Juan Fernandez near the coast of 
Valparaiso after a dispute with his 
captain, lived on the island for over 
four years before being picked up. He 
was born at Largo 250 years ago. 


More than a million and a half dol- 
lars were deposited in school savings 
banks by pupils in schools of New 
York City during the year February 1, 
1925, to February 1, 1926. In all, 
384,558 separate accounts were main- 
tained in 429 school savings banks, a 
net gain over the previous year of 57,- 
147 individual accounts. In addition 
82,151 new interest-bearing accounts 
were opened for pupils in regular sav- 
ings banks. 


Normal school courses in health edu- 
cation and allied subjects for nurses 
engaged in public-school health work 
were inaugurated during 1925-26 in 
state normal schools in Connecticut. 
About 80 nurses availed themselves of 
the opportunity of training in service. 
The essentials of psychology, child 
training and principles of educational 
method were covered in lectures, The 
work throughout the course was corre- 
lated with health education. 


Thirty courses are being offered this 
year by the joint Harvard-Boston Uni- 
versity School of Education extension 
division under direction of Prof. John 
J. Mahoney of the Boston University 
School of Education faculty. The 
courses are conducted in cities through- 
out New England and even farther 
away where groups of forty teachers 
are interested enough .to form a class. 
The courses are of collegiate grade and 
carry academic credit when completed. 


The Science News-Letter, science 
Magazine suitable for classroom use, 
8 now being issued weekly by Science 
Service, the institution for the popular- 
wation of science established under the 
auspices of the National Academy of 
clences, the National Research Coun- 
cil and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Wash- 
Ington, D. C. With its first printed is- 
sue of Oct. 2, it appears in novel form 
i that articles are printed on only one 
tide of the paper, so that each item 
an be easily clipped out for filing or 
Posting on the bulletin board. The lat- 
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est information of authentic scientific 
developments is put in compact form, 
technical topics are treated in non- 
technical terms, and besides giving a 
survey of contemporary achievements, 
the News-Letter bringS*to light inter- 
esting incidents from scientific history 
and biography of all ages. 


An Eskimo Boy Scout troop has been 
organized at Cape Prince of Wales on 
Bering Strait, Alaska, by the teacher 
of the school at that place, which is 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Education. At meetings, which are 
held twice a month, the boys discuss 
village problems as well as their own 
immediate concerns, and their cooper- 
ation with the local village council has 
been of real assistance in keeping the 
village clean and the water supply san- 
itary. 

This year, 784 elementary schools of 
Virginia met all the requirements set 
by the state board of education as a 
basis of standardization. Last year 
only 566 met these requirements. The 
number of school busses operated by 
county school boards carrying pupils 
to consolidated high and elementary 
schools far surpassed any previous 
session. A total of 1,081 busses carried 
29,409 pupils during the year, which 
is an increase of 283 busses and over 
4000 pupils. 

Use of the dictionary is emphasized 
in the fifth grade of Milwaukee public 
schools. Not only are the children 
taught to locate specific words but they 
are trained in syllabication and pro- 
nunuciation, as well as in the etymology 
of words. Use of the telephone direc- 
tory in the fourth grade for the train- 
ing it gives in sequence of letters is 
recommended by the superintendent 
of schools as introductory to the study 
of the dictionary, and definition hunt- 
ing is commended as a profitable pas- 
time for children. 


Some people talk of “the good old 
times” and wish that we might return 
to the more simple life of our ances- 
tors, but there is some consolation in 
the fact that the average length of a 
human life has increased 20 years with- 
in the last century. In 1925 the aver- 
age life expectancy (as insurance men 
say) was 50 years, in 1825 it was only 

0. And in all the time between the 
Middle Ages and 1825 this expectancy 
is estimated to have increased only 5 
years. Modern medicine and surgery, 
preventive health measures, and public 
education in the field of hygiene have 
accomplished wonders. 


Pupils are grouped according to 
ability in approximately 35 per cent of 
the junior and senior high schools in 
the state of New York, according to 
497 replies received to a questionnaire 
sent out by the state department of 
education. Grouping is usually effect- 
ed in the ninth grade, and is generally 
based on intelligence tests, though fre- 
quently on the teacher’s estimate of 
the pupil’s ability or his marks in 
school. In 147 schools pupils of differ- 
ent ability are grouped in separate 
classes, and 109 schools reported that 
ability groups are formed within 
classes. Some schools use both pro- 
cedures. 


High-school students of Portland, 
Oreg., who desire to take a course in 
Bible study are excused, upon written 
consent of parent or guardian, to at- 
tend classes held outside of the school 
building. The state department of 
education has outlined the course, 
which is entirely nonsectarian, and pre- 
pares the examination questions; man- 
uscripts are graded under the direction 
of the state department and students 
receiving a grade of 70 per cent are 
recommended for one credit in the Old 
Testament and one credit in the New. 
Each Testament requires two semes- 
ters’ work. Students taking five other 
studies are debarred from this course. 


The first International Oratorical 
Contest for high school students was 
held in Washington in October, and was 
won by the American representative, 
Herbert Wenig of Hollywood, Calif. 
He spoke on “The Constitution of the 
United States.” Competing with him 





were the following: Herbert Moran, 
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A subscription to 
this year-round 
Service would be a 
Christmas gift deep- 
ly appreciated by 
any one whoenjoys 
good books. Send f 
the coupon below § 
for our Prospectus, 
in which it is ex- 
plained how you Wee 
may subscribe— 
either for yourself 
or others, 
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Handed to you by the postman — 
the best new book each month / 


F you are a book- 
ish person, you 
have probably heard 
about the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 
Many of the most 
prominent people in 
HENRY SEIDEL CANBY the country have al- 
ready subscribed to 
its service. Wherever books are talk- 
ed about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, 
the simple idea behind it seems to be 
misunderstood, 


There are hundreds of thousands 
of intelligent people in this country 
whoare really anxious to keep abreast 
of outstanding new books, as they 
appear. But the average person fails 
to read most of these important books. 
He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and 
buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to 
read that book!"” you say to yourself, 
when you see a review or hear a book 
praised highly, by someone whose 
taste you respect. But, in most cases, 
you never “‘get around to it.” 


It is to meet this 
situation, chiefly, 
that the Book-of-the- 
Month Club was or- 
ganized. It takes cog- 
nizance of the pro- 
crastination that for- 
ever causes you to 
miss the best books; 
each month, without effort on your 
part, you will receive the outstanding 
new book published that month—just 
as you receive a magazine—by mail! 

How is the “outstanding” book 
each month chosen? How may you 
be sure it is a book that you would 
care to purchase anyway? In order 
to obtain a completely unbiassed 
selection, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of weil-known 
critics, whose judgment as to books 
and whose catholicity of taste have 
long been known to 
the public, to act as 
a Selecting Commit- 
tee. They are: Henry 
Seidel Canby, Chair- 
man; Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Can- 
DonorurCanmaip =field, Christopher 


Morley and William Allen White. 
These individuals have no busi- 








HEYWOOD BROUN 





ness connections with the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. They were simply 
requested to function as judges, for 
the benefit of our subscribers, and 
they agreed to!do so. Each month, 
the new books, of all publishers, are 
presented to them. From these, by 
a system of voting, they choose what 
they consider to be the most out- 
standing and readable book each 
month, and that book is forthwith sent 
to every subscriber of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 

Tastes differ, how- 
ever. You may con- 
cede that a book se- 
lected by such acom- 
mittee is likely to be 
one that you would 
not care to miss read- 
ing. But you may 
disagree with their 
choice in any one month. If so, you 
may exchange the book you receive for 
any one of a number of other books 
which the Committee simultaneously 
recommends. Thus, your choice 
among current books is no more 
limited than if you browsed in a 
bookstore. The only result is—that 
you actually do obtain and do read 
the books you want to read. This you 
won't do, in most cases, if you rely 
upon your present haphazard meth- 
ods of book-buying. 

The cost of this service is—noth- 
ing. The cost of the books is, in every 
case, the publishers’ retail price. 

If you are inter- 
ested in this idea, and 
wish to know morc 
about it, send for our 
prospectus, in which 
the simple details of 
the plan are com- 
pletely outlined. Your 
request will involve 
you in no obligation to subscribe. 
If, however, you do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive special privi- 
leges as a ‘charter subscriber,’ which 
it will not be possible to offer later. 





CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 





‘Wo. ALLEN WHITE 


| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB,INC. | 
| 218 West 40th St., Dept. 43-L | 
I New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 

| outlining the details ofthe Book-of-the-Month | 
| Plan of lade. This request involves me in | 
no obligation to subscribe to your service. 

I 

I 
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Learn at Home 
Easily — Quickly 


E tremendously increased interest 
in Interior Decorating has created 
hundreds of very unusual opportunities 


for ambitious men and women. It’s easy 
now to establish a business of your own 
in full or spare time—to qualify for a 
high salaried, attractive position—or to 
mould for yourself an interesting, re- 
munerative and highly respected Career. 


$50 to $200 a Week—New 
Uncrowded Profession 


Take advantage of the wonderful op- 
portunities resulting from the pressing 
demand existing right now for trained 
Interior Decorators. Get into business 
for yourself, or earn $50 to $200 a week 
in work that is fascinatingly pleasant. 
Either full or spare time. Scores of 
properly trained Interior Decorators are 
urgently needed right now—by home 
builders, large Interior Decorating firms, 
Department Stores and a great variety 
of stores selling household furnishings. 


And now Interior Decorating can be 
learned easily—at home in your spare 
time. Prominent New York Decorators 
give your work personal attention 
throughout your course. No preliminary 
training is necessary—no special talent. 
It is astonishingly easy to learn Interior 
Decorating under this remarkable home- 
study method. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
on Interior Decorating 


It is most emphatically worth while 
getting full details of this wonderful, 
new, attractive, big-pay profession. A 
new, up-to-date booklet has just been 
prepared which explains the splendid op- 
portunities in Interior 
Decorating as well as 
this easy new home- 
study plan. Also tells 
about special offer to 
new students. It is 
FREE—not the slight- 
est obligation. Send 
for it—now! National 
School of Interior Dec- 
oration, Dept. 412, 2 
W. 47th Street, N. Y. C. 


National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 412, 2 W. 47th St., New York City. 
Please send me FREE without cost or 
obligation, your new book, “Interior Dec- 
orating for Profit.” 














Name__.... 
Address._______. = CERNE ee eee Ee 
City. 








DS 
Fasy Way/ 


Everystore needs 
clever show cards. Earn $50 to 
$75 aweek. Business of your own. 
Marvelous method makes it amazing- 
ly easy to learn at home. Write 
now for Attractive Offer and illus- 
trated book to Washington Show 
Card School, Dept. 4212-D, 1117- 
15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at home or at our Cottage one of our practical business 
Courses You need not pay until we place you. Get Free booklet. 
Greentield Business College, Dept. 11, Greentield, Ohio. 
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Toronto, Canada; William Meades 
Newton, Liverpool, England; Maxime 
Raymond Puel, Nancy, France; and 
José Munoz-Cota, Mexico City. Munoz- 


Cota received second place. Young 
Wenig several months ago came 


through as winner in the United States 
finals, held in Washington, after thou- 
sands of boys and girls had been elimi- 
nated in contests held in the states. 
The oratorical competitions have been 
held under the auspices of a group of 
newspapers. The winner of the Inter- 
national Contest received his trophy 
from the hands of the president of the 
Associated Press, Mr. Frank B. Noyes. 


The Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation is conducting a health poster 
contest for schools in which a large 
number of prizes are offered. The pur- 
pose of it is to increase the interest in 
health studies, and class study on the 
health topics to be used in the contest 
is urged upon teachers in order that 
pupils may get the full educational 
value of the contest. The posters can 
be submitted only through the county 
superintendent or local committee and 
six posters may be entered in the state 
contest by each county. Schools may 
submit two or more posters for the 
county contest. Prizes will go to the 
school rather than to the individual 
pupil. On that account the prizes 
offered are largely those adapted to 
school use, including phonograph, 
giant stride, school swings, framed pic- 
tures, shrubbery for the schoolground, 
books, etc. The contest closes April 4, 
1927, and all posters submitted remain 
the property of the Minnesota Public 
Health Association. 


Two Playlets 


Sarah Grames Clark, who is a fre- 
quent contributor to our Entertain- 
ment pages, has recently published a 
primary children’s Christmas play en- 
titled “Behind the Scenes,” and a song- 
story (especially adapted to presenta- 
tion during the National Week of 
Song) under the title “Grandfather 
Gray’s Birthday Party.” “Behind the 
Scenes” is so designed that any one of 
the three acts may be used independ- 
ently if desired, and three or two sets 
of players may be employed. The dia- 
logue is attractively rhymed. Inter- 
spersed are songs sung to familiar 
tunes. The price of this play is 25 
cents. 

“Grandfather Gray’s Birthday Par- 
ty” (35 cents) requires a good reader, 
and people to sing the old songs of 
sentiment that are introduced. A num- 
ber of singers may be seated on the 
stage, or the children may sing at their 
seats, or a quartette may lead the 
assembly in singing. The words and 
music of the songs are given, as well 
as the Reader’s text. These two play- 
lets are put out by the Paine Publish- 
ing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Pupil’s Breakfast 


Teachers and parents all over the 
country are becoming more and more 
interested in the problem of proper 
food for growing children. It is one 
of the important factors, along with 
rest and exercise, in promoting every 
pupil’s well-being. Chief emphasis 
has been laid on the noon lunch, and 
this is natural enough, for particularly 
in rural schools the teacher has been 
instrumental, through food prepared 
at school, in seeing that benefit and 
not harm come from this meal. Whole- 
some, nourishing dishes, a “balanced 
menu,” and a new appreciation of the 
effect of food on work and on health 
have been the result of the teacher’s 
efforts, in thousands of schools. 

However, to be really effective, right 
foods must be eaten at all times. The 
pupil who bolts a hasty breakfast, per- 
haps a cup of coffee and doughnuts or 
something equally undesirable, cannot 
go to school and do his best. This 
being the fact, the breakfast menu is 
coming to take a place of deserved im- 
portance. Teachers will find it easy to 
encourage their pupils in eating an ade- 
quate breakfast if they will follow the 
plan prepared by the Cream of Wheat 
Company, as announced on another 
page of this issue. 





For the Primary Teacher 


SPARKS 


A Charming New Supplementary Reader for Pri- 
mary and Elementary Grades 


By VALINE HOBBS 


This delightful new book presents a collection of 
bright original material—all based on child inter- 
ests. Rhymes, stories, games, puzzles and playlets are all used to 
teach the dangerousness of fire, how fires are caused, how fires may 
be prevented and what to do when fires occur at home or at school. 

Fire hazards are described so plainly that the child will identify 
them at home or elsewhere and he is impressed with his personal 
responsibility to remove or report them. 

Designed for younger children, SPARKS teaches its important 
truths to the child when his mind is most plastic and mentai im- 
pressions most likely to be retained. 


Charmingly illustrated by the Author. Attrac- 
tive and durable cloth binding. 75¢ postpaid. 


SPARKS presents the subject of fire prevention in such form as to 
make it adaptable to the pupils of the earlier years. I have long been 
convinced that in order to teach fire prevention in the first four grades 
you must do so by pictures and stories. This work abounds in the 
adaptation of this theory. T. Alfred Fleming, Supervisor Conserva- 
tion Department, NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 
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FOUNDATION READING 
CARDS with Phonic Word Cards 


Illustrated Vocabulary Material Based on Child Interests 
By MAUDE GOLDSMITH 


In Two Series 


SERIES NO. 1 consists of forty Action-Word Cards illustrated in 
silhouette, size 8x 9 inches, with forty Initial Phonic Word Cards, 
size 3 x 8 inches, and Teachers’ Manual, describing many interesting 
methods of use. In unique display box, especially designed for 
effective classroom presentation. Price $1.50 postpaid. 

SERIES NO. 2 consists of thirty Animal-Word Cards, with illustra- 
tions in silhouette of thirty animals which have domestic, story, and 
circus interests: size 8x9 in., with thirty supplementary Initial 
Phonic Word Cards, size 3 x 8 in., and Teachers’ Manual describing 
many interesting methods of use. In unique display box, especially 
designed for effective classroom presentation. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


The action words and the noun words used in Foundation Reading Cards 
form the basis for preliminary reading exercises which are used to pre- 
cede any primer, and are common to almost all primers and first readers. 


Display Device 


Each series is packed in a substantial box of unique construction, which 
enables the teacher to display the cards in an unusually effective manner. 





THE PUPPET AS AN 
ELEMENTARY PROJECT 


By EMMA PETTEY ee 


Introducing to the primary and kindergarten teacher 
many interesting new methods by which the puppet 
can be developed from materials already familiar to 
teacher and pupils and successfully used as a school 
project. 

Tells in simple language how to make and use all 
kinds of puppets. . . . Describes their project values ; 
in correlating art, literature, handicraft, language and voice work 1 
Kindergarten, Primary, Elementary and Advanced grades... . 

Copiously illustrated: Containing definite instructions for making 
puppets and staging puppet shows with dramatizations of many 
puppet plays with full producing directions and full size tracing pat- 
terns for making puppet characters. $1.25 postpaid. 











WRITE FOR CATALOG OF OTHER NEW TEACHER HELPS 


PIONEER PUBLISHING Co." 


148-160 WORLD BLDC. 


FORT WORTH ~ ~ TEXAS. 
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Patented NEW 
Spreader Makes 


Pasting Easy 


UST squeeze the rubber tip between thumb 
and forefinger to open the patented slit in 


the rubber tip. Then, holding the tube ver- 
tically, as you would a paint brush, place the tip 
on the paper to be pasted, and spread, bearing 
down a little as you spread. The flexible rubber 
tip is an ideal spreader—works better than a 
brush. To make paste flow out faster, squeeze 
tube panty as you spread. When you stop 
spreading, the slit closes. The tip will work per- 
fectly as long as there is any paste left in the 
tube, even though you are months using it up. 


Handiest for use in 


occupational work 


HANDIEST package ever invented for paste or 
mucilage, Give a tube to each pupil, and col- 
lect again at end of occupational hour. No 
waste. No soiled fingers. No cap to unscrew or 
lose. No brush, No drying up—seals itself 
when not in use. Clean to handle—never leaks. 
Operates with one hand, MHandier than jar, 
screw-cap tube, ordinary spreader tube, or wa- 
ter-well of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Try it—Send 10 cents 


JUST as 7° u use LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage’s Spreader Paste for quick con- 
venient pasting—two different products for dif- 
ferent needs, Try this NEW tube first yourself 
Then decide about using it in your classroom, 
Send coupon and 10 cents (coin or stamps), 
today for regular-size tube. —_— Cement Co., 
Dept. P-7, Gloucester, Mass 


ay Xe aS 


Spreader 






Mail this 
coupon 
SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 





(yo 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
Dept. P-7, Gloucester, Mass. 
| I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) for which 
] Please send me one tube of the NEW LePage's 
Spreader Paste. Note: Dozen tube carton 
B Sent for $1.00.) 
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Honor to Veteran Teachers 


Teachers who had been in service 
for fifty years or more were honored 
at one session of the convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, 
held in Albany in October. To 117 
teachers who had records of half-cen- 
tury service, special invitations were 
sent and two of their number, Frank 
Sheldon Fosdick of Buffalo and Emily 
Howland of Sherwood, were given the 
honorary degree of doctor of letters. 
Dr. Fosdick was for many years prin- 
cipal of Masten Park High School in 
Buffalo, and his father had been su- 
perintendent of schools there early in 
the city’s history. One of Dr. Fos- 
dick’s sons, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
noted preacher of New York, made the 
principal address at the session when 
his father was honored. Miss How- 
land, almost a century old, is the only 
woman who has ever received an hon- 
orary degree from this university. In 
awarding it, the president, Commis- 
sioner Frank P. Graves, characterized 
her as follows: 

“For many years a teacher not for 
the salary she could obtain but for the 
good she could do, the promoter, 
founder and continual patron of many 
institutions for the moral, intellectual 
and material betterment of those most 
in need of assistance, she has through- 
out her whole life devoted her abun- 
dant means and her more abundant 
energy, and love, and charity, to the 
improvement of the lowly and op- 
pressed; and most of all she has for 99 
years been a living exemplar of the 
finest ideals of American womanhood.” 


“Culture” 


Culture—just what is it? Webster 
defines it as “the training, disciplining, 
or refining of the moral or intellectual 
nature” and as “refinement in manners 
and taste.” Each of these aspects of 
culture is essential, and each is there- 
fore greatly to be desired. People who 
lack either are not truly cultured. 
Many a person who has not had long 
formal education has made the most 
of all his opportunities and has ac- 
quired that “refinement in manners 
and taste” which marks him as cul- 
tured. Many a person who has had 
great advantages cannot claim to be 
cultured because of what he lacks. 

There are, literally, thousands of 
points on which one should be inform- 
ed—not matters of etiquette alone, but 
matters that concern one’s daily life 
in all its relations. Assurance that 
one knows what is right to do under 
given circumstances, and is following a 
definite course of action to a desired 
end, is of the highest value in per- 
sonal development. It is for these rea- 
sons that many of our readers will 
doubtless be interested in a group of 
twenty-four lessons on “The Science 
of Culture” which is put out by Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., of Garden City, N. Y. 
This covers the entire field of “refine- 
ment in manners and taste.” Each les- 
son is in a separate booklet, attract- 


ively bound and printed. A few of 
the lesson topics, taken at random, 
are: How Culture Is Revealed in 


Speech; Dining with People of Culture; 
Relations Between Men and Women of 
Culture; Culture as Expressed in the 
Home. The publishers will send, free, 
a booklet called “The Development of 
Culture” which describes the course. 


Teachers of young children will be 
glad to know about a new “Play Clay” 
called Plastoy which can be used suc- 
cessfully in modeling. It is in the 
form of a powder which, when mixed 
with water, makes a smooth, putty-like 
substance. After the modeled object 
is dry, it may be carved or painted or 
fired in a pottery kiln. Plastoy Clay 
is made by the Illinois Clay Products 
Co., Joliet, Tl. 





| “Teachers. should 
minds of the pupils that home lessons 
are just as important as school lessons, 
and that obedience, reverence, and 
respect must be practiced. This will 





| make the work of the school less diffi- | 


| cult.” 
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Averages 


$20 tos 


°25 


For One Drawing 


Since Completing the Easy, Dependable Method 
Used by the Washington School of Art 


ERE’S positive evidence that suc- 
cessful artists can earn big money 
in this fascinating commercial art field. 
Not only men are making huge suc- 
cesses in this profitable work—but wo- 
men too. Here’s a letter from Mrs. R. 
L. Seegers, a Washington School of 
Art graduate, who writes: 

“The instructors are all very con- 
scientious in their criticisms, and I can 
say to those seeking a thorough train- 
ing in Art, this course is the best in 
every branch it covers. Today I am 
receiving from $20 to $25 for the aver- 
age picture. I continue with my house- 
keeping. Our home comes first, natur- 
ally, but there is plenty of time to do 
this work. 

“I believe that anyone who will 
really study this wonderful course, whc 
has ambition, and is willing to prepare 
himself, can readily become a Com- 
mercial Artist.” 

Become An Artist 
This Easy Quick Way 


Thousands who never dreamed they 
could draw can now easily become art- 
ists. You too—without any previous 
training—and no matter how little ap- 
parent talent you have—can now easily 
learn Illustrating, Designing and Car- 
tooning through this amazingly easy 
home-study method which has _ been 


tested and proved by hundreds of suc- 
cessful Washington School graduates. 


You learn at home yet your work re- 
ceives the personal attention and criti- 
cism of successful commercial Art In- 
structors. Many students actually sell 
enough work during their training to 
pay for it many times over! 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 
_ A new handsomely illustrated book has 
just been printed, which gives all the 
most up-to-date information on _ the 
scores of wonderful opportunities in Com- 
mercial Art and shows how this startling 
method easily enables you to enter this 
field. It tells about our students—their 
success—what they say—actual reproduc- 
tions of their work—how they made big 
money while studying. This attractive 
book will be sent without cost or obliga- 
tion. Send for it. Mail coupon now. 
Washington School of Art, Room 4212- D, 
1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. 
U WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Room 4212-D, 

1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 


dee 


Please send me without cost or oblig otten your new 


book on Art, ‘Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist,”’ 

and details of your Attractive Offer. 
| epee bicschicieiikapinnssnnicaxnisiissiestiindeltiabaa de i | 
| Please write plainly Mr., Mra., or Misa | 
| Address | 
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credit offers: 


order blank on page 94. 


date of order. 


for several months to come. 
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Open a Charge Account With Us 


We cordially invite teachers to avail themselves of the following 


Orders may be placed now for Normal Instructor-Pri- 
~ mary Plans, The Pathfinder, and any of the various teach- 
ing helps offered in combination with these magazines 
(see page 2) and payment made February 15th. Use the 


Orders amounting to $2.00 or more for Any Other of our 
Books, Picture Study Material, etc., may be placed dur- 
ing the months of November, December and January and 
payment made on the 15th of the second month following 
Simply state when ordering that you are a 
teacher and desire to open a charge account with us in 
accordance with the terms of our credit offer. 


Read carefully the advertisements of our publications appearing 
in this magazine and order whatever you will be likely to need 
Your order will be filled as promptly 
and cheerfully as though accompanied by cash. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (ortertrom ou") 
Dansville, N. Y.; | Nashville, Tenn.; | Des Moines, Iowa; San Francisco, Ca = 
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INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers of All Grades—Three Volumes— 


——{New, Complete, Modern] — 


Each volume presents a great 
variety of seasonable teaching 
plans and material classified 
under the following headings: 
Biography | 
Games 
| Geography 
History 
| Hygiene 
| Literature and Language 
Nature Study 
Picture Study 
Plays and Exercises 
Poems 
Projects 
Seat Work 
Songs 
Three volumes, each 634 x94 in., 
totaling 672 pages 
Hundreds of Illustrations 
Full Cloth Binding in Royal Blue 
Title Stamped in Blue and Buff 























have met with such prompt and enthusiastic 
approval on the part of teachers generally as 
this new set of Plan Books. Although the first edi- 
tion has been in print but a short time a very large 
number of sets have already been sold and we hear 
nothing but words of the highest praise for them. 

During the years that we published the Teachers’ 
Every Day Plan Books over one hundred thousand 
sets were purchased by teachers and the sales have 
increased rather than diminished in recent years. 

But in spite of the continued popularity of this 
former work, we felt that teachers were entitled 
to something newer, and, if possible, better in that 
line—something with fresher ideas, later methods, 
newer material and more of it, and emphasizing the 
very latest and best in schoolroom plans and work. 

The Instructor Plan Books are the result. 

While this new work is modeled on the same 
general plan which was found so acceptable in the 
Every Day Plan Books, the contents are entirely new 
and there are two hundred more pages than in the 
former set. 

As will be seen, the seasonal plan of arrange- 
ment, with separate volumes for Autumn, Winter 
and Spring, has been continued. This has proved to 
be the most practical arrangement. 

The list of contributors includes many teachers 
and specialists of high standing in the ‘various 
branches of study represented. 

The selection, arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the editorial 
staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in collab- 
oration with prominent educators. 


The aim has been to provide not only suggestive 
plans, but also material with which to carry out 
these plans, so that with these books the teacher 
would be amply supplied for the subject in hand. 

The subjects covered are practically the same in 
all three volumes thus carrying these subjects 
through the entire school year. 


Ni: books that we have published in recent years 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(Order from Office Nearest to You) 












Price, set of eee 
volumes complete, postpaid $3.60 


Instructor Plan Books - - $3.60 a $ 4.90 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00) Only — 


Order Now and Pay February 15th 
If More Convenient 
USE THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 











The broad scope of the books will be apparent 
from the list of department headings given above 
and: the.-following details regarding a few of the 
departments will give an idea of the wealth of 
material afforded. 

Under the heading of Language and Literature 
there are 57 pages of text giving selections and 
methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 
pages and 46 pictures are 
shown with stories of the 
pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of 
Biography with 33 char- 


Place cross (X) 


acters used in school study. squares ot right 
Fifty-four pages are whether. you 
given to Projects, with a only or the 


variety of subjects, and 89 magazine. 
games are included in the 


30 pages devoted to that 









Sold Only in 
Complete Sets 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
(Mail to Nearest Office ) 


AUTUMN WINTER’ SPRING 
PLANS PLANS PLANS 





——[The Work of Specialists |-— 


Edited By | 
FLORENCE RAE SIGNOR 
of the Editorial Staff of 


Normal Instructor - Primary Plans 


Some of the Contributors: 


Daniel Chase 
Supervisor of Physical Education, 
York State Dept. of Education. 
Anna Botsford Comstock 
Professor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
R. L. Countryman 
Head of Mathematics Dept., State Normal 
School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
John T. Lemos 
Drawing Instructor in Stanford Univer- 
sity; Asst. Editor, School Arts Magazine. 


Albert Charles Lisson | 


New 


Principal, William Blackstone School, 
New York City. 

Bertha L. Swope 
Director of Physical Education, East 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Margaret Noel 
Instructor, State Normal School, Fre- 


donia, N 
Blanche Jennings Thompson 
Department of English, City Normal 


School, Rochester, N. Y, 
Fred H. Daniels 
Director of Art Instruction, 
Mass, 
Walter Lefferts 
Principal of William B. Hanna Public | 


Newton, 


School, Philadelphia. ; 
Mrs. Otho Hanscom 
Primary Supervisor, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton. 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland 
Prin., Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 
Gertrude Stafford Boren 
Principal, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tenn. 


AND MANY OTHERS 




















A great variety of seasonable entertainment 
material will be found under the headings of Plays 
and Exercises, Poems and Songs—116 pages in all. 


The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 


Reasonably Priced 


Not the least important feature of these books is the 
price which is very low considering the quantity and 
quality of the material supplied and the excellence of 
the books from a mechanical standpoint. The paper 
and binding materials used are of an exceptionally good 
grade and the workmanship is of the highest order. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your order for these 
books unless you prefer, for we gladly extend credit 
until February 15th. Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail to our nearest office. The books will be sent to 
you promptly regardless of whether or not remittance 
accompanies your order. Don’t delay—order to-day. 


i” —[Use This Order Blank——Pay Later If More Convenient]}—— 


Date 192.... 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 





Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instru¢- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Price $3.60. 


only or ine ee Cc Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 

tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans fot 
one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


ce cross (X) in one ofthe squares [| I am enclosing payment herewith. 


(-] I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15th, 1927. 





section. The other sub- 

nord pee are as fully at right tor indleate your preference 
Name 
Post Office 
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Al CARISTMAS MEDITATION 


@bristianity means fo me: _ 
Al new spirit of love, service, and sacrifice in 
humanity. 


Jl new and ever-developing life in art, lilerature, 


- 


wusic, philosophy. government, industry, worship. 
Jl relief from the heavy burden of remorse for 
pasf errors, blunders, and Sins. 
Aly ever-growing aspiration for the future and 
an ever-increasing power loward achievement. 
Kaith in ourselves and in our fellow-men; in 
our infinite possibilities because of our infinite 


e 


inheritance. oe 

aith in the great enlerprise ip which Gods 
loyal children are engaged, that of making.a new 
world out of this old world, a faith which failure 
does not discourage nor death destroy. 
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th flis mysterious mother. 
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By S. E. WEBER, 


= OMEONE has listed the three greatest events in 
| any individual’s life as follows: (1) His first 
tooth—the index of mastery of substantial focd; 
(2) His first step—the index of mastery of 
space; (3) His first word—the index of mastery 
of the spiritual possessions of the race. This 
third achievement differentiates a human being 
from other forms of animal life. The concept 
embodied in the name-word stamps him as a 
rational being. Non-appearance of any one of 
the foregoing indices within a definite period of time fore- 
shadows abnormality. Mastery over the spoken and written 
word far exceeds one’s dominance over food and space. 

Language is a spiritual possession. It is the instrument of 
the human mind for conveying human thought. Purity of lan- 
guage, therefore, typifies purity of thought. 





E may well continue our efforts to improve the use of oral 

and written English. The results of our efforts enhance the 
effectiveness of teaching in all other subjects. Teachers of Eng- 
lish, therefore, have reason to expect the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of all other departments. 

In teaching the subjects in the elementary grades, teachers are 
to be commissioned to use correct English and insist on its con- 
stant use by pupils. The first requisite for teaching any subject 
should be the habitual use of correct oral and written English. 
A license to teach should certify to such proficiency. 

The Greeks hissed off the platform a speaker who violated any 
of the laws of the Greek language. Anyone who spoke it incor- 
rectly was to them a barbarian. All who speak the English 
language should seek to develop a social pride to keep it pure. 
Finesse in the use of our tongue has received too little public 
attention. Speakers and writers who put forth the utmost 
effort to make the words they use say exactly what their users 
want them to mean should receive public commendation. We 
are told that the psychologist William James, who wrote his trea- 
tises on psychology in the interesting style of the novelist, re- 
wrote some of them ten times before he was willing to submit 
them to the publisher. 

The diction in which the state papers of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Wilson are written add greatly to their excellence. Scholarly 
opponents of Woodrow Wilson and his policies could not but ad- 
mire the literary quality of his addresses. The King James Ver- 
sion of the Bible, the writings of Addison, Burke, Charles Lamb, 
Franklin, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas R. Marshall, and 
other prose masters should be used as models in developing power 
to speak and write the English language with simplicity, clarity, 
and distinction. 


FFECTIVE teaching of English in the high school has the 

roots of its possibilities imbedded in the language training the 
child receives in the elementary grades. Superintendents, high 
school principals, and heads of English departments should take 
an active part in preparing the course of study in English for 
every grade. In my judgment, the reason we have not made 
more progress in mastering the technique of English composition 
is a failure to progress systematically in such mastery from 
grade to grade. 

Correction of common errors of speech which children bring 
with them to the first grade—colloquialisms, mispronunciations, 
wrong forms of verbs and pronouns—should be made immedi- 
ately. It is just as necessary to provide systematic drills for 
this purpose as it is to stress the correct spelling of words in 
common use. To build up individual notebooks containing cor- 
rected expressions of speech is of as much value as to require 
pupils to list words that they find difficult. 

Oral and silent reading of appropriate books, and memoriza- 
tion and recital of quotations, will greatly aid the pupil to give 
adequate expression to his thoughts. Models of letters, narra- 
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The Most Essential Subject 


Superintendent of Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 


tive, descriptive, and expository prose, should be used extensively 
as soon as the pupil begins the writing of compositions. Habit 
in observing mechanical details should be fixed in the third and 
fourth grades just as accurately and thoroughly as the multipli- 
cation tables. 

The skilful telling of a story, followed by its reproduction and 
dramatization under the teacher’s guidance, should be utilized 
to develop naturalness, ease and facility of expression as well as 
logical thinking. A clear outline in the teacher’s mind is a neces- 
sary aid in guiding the reproduction and dramatization of the 
story. The exact characters in the story, their behavior, and 
the time and specific place of action must be impressed if the 
training derived is to be of value. 


SE and elaboration of outline making will lead directly to 

pupils’ recitations by topics. Instead of plying pupils con- 
stantly with questions, the questions used should be placed on the 
blackboard and pupils given ample time to answer them in topic 
form. Literature, history, geography, civics, hygiene, general 
science, and projects in manual training and domestic science 
furnish an abundance of material. The oral exposition of a prob- 
lem in mathematics or the performance of an experiment gives 
one power in the use of effective English as well as power over 
the subject matter directly concerned. The oral and written re- 
counting of personal experiences should be confined to well- 
grouped topics. 

The aim should constantly be to use the least possible number 
of sentences to express the essential points and facts. The 
teacher must set the standard by formulating a series of search- 
ing questions the answers to which will convey the real content 
of a composition. Under her guidance pupils should be trained 
to do the same. The formulation of proper questions is but an- 
other method of making an outline for the guidance of oral and 
written composition. 

Pupils should be taught to set up attainable objectives in each 
type of composition. These will bear emphasis: a composition 
should begin with an interesting sentence to draw the attention 
of the hearer or reader; the sentences used should all be related 
to the subject under discussion; the sentences in each subtopic 
should be more closely related to it than to the general topic; 
the topics themselves should have a logical sequence; the sen- 
tences in each subtopic should be logically arranged; all sen- 
tences employed should be grammatically correct in their use 
of words, phrases, and clauses so that their meaning is unmis- 
takable; there should be sufficient variety of sentences, words, 
and phrases to hold the hearer’s or reader’s interest; the final 
sentence or sentences should clinch and unify the composition. 


[THE extent to which technical grammar shall be taught is 

determined by its usefulness in helping the pupil to under- 
stand more fully the literature he reads, and in enabling him to 
speak and write more correctly. Knowledge of the technical 
rules of speech becomes the basis for an effective “language 
consciousness.” We cannot with reason expect pupils to write 
and speak correctly if the eye does not see technical errors on 
the written or printed page and the ear does not hear incon- 
sistencies of speech. 

Margins, indentation, spelling, capitalization, and punctua- 
tion are important, but are not of major consequence. These 
have always been emphasized too much by the teacher. The 
main object is to give children the desire to make an effective 
appeal to others, to have something to say, and to say it con- 
vincingly. 

Reference has already been made to the need for setting 
definite limits to a composition. This may be done by a well- 
defined title. ‘The practice of legislators in formulating a bill is 
a good one to follow. No subject matter is permitted in the 


(Continued on page 91) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Equipment for One-Teacher Schools 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Assistant Specialist in Rural Education, United States Bureau of Education 


eee 9) NE reason why a good many one- 
fe ba teacher schools cannot meet the 
demands of recent courses of 
study is because they lack suf- 
ficient equipment. In order to 
carry out a modern program of 
elementary instruction, schools 
need more than desks, black- 
boards, maps, and textbooks. 
One-teacher schools have all of 
the problems of graded schools, for teachers in 
such schools must teach all subjects for all grades 
from the first to the eighth, and in addition they 
must perform other duties that in graded schools 
belong to principals, supervisors, nurses, and jan- 
itors. The study periods are long and the recita- 
tion periods short. Because of these conditions, 
one-teacher schools need a great variety of ma- 
terial. 
_ There are in the United States 165,417 one- 
teacher schools. There are no statistics by which 
it is possible to approximate the number of such 
schools that have sufficient equipment to insure 
efficient teaching. One clue may be had in the 
reports from state departments of education in 
the 31 states that are standardizing rural schools 
—that is, that are setting up minimum standards 
relating to buildings, equipment, and qualifica- 
tions of teachers. Approximately 30,000 one- 
teacher schools in the 31 states are standardized; 
and are therefore supposed to be reasonably well 
equipped. This is about one-fourth of the entire 
number of one-teacher schools in the 31 states. 
There are no available data by which it is pos- 
sible to approximate the number of one-teacher 
schools in the remaining 17 states that are well 
equipped. It is safe to assume that the percent- 
age is no higher than that for the 31 states. 
This means that the great majority of one-teach- 
er schools do not have the equipment necessary 
for effective teaching. Educational surveys made 
within recent years show that the equipment in 
many of the one-teacher schodls is exceedingly 
meager. 
‘The amount of equipment required by state 
departments of education for schools desiring to 
meet the requirements of standardization is 
large. It includes (in addition to desks, black- 
boards, maps, globes, and textbooks) the United 
States flag, playground apparatus, libraries, 
equipment for special subjects, illustrative and 
occupational material, and the necessities for ad- 
ministering first-aid to the sick and injured. 





THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


The statutes of more than three-fourths of the 
states require the display of the United States 
flag on or near every public schoolhouse. A trav- 
cling salesman once exclaimed, as the train on 
which he was riding suddenly rushed by an iso- 
lated one-teacher schoolhouse located in a moun- 
tain valley, “Look! That’s just what I like to see 
—the United States flag flying from a country 
schoolhouse.” This salesman’s exclamation em- 
bodies the sentiment that has moved the people 
of the various states to enact legislation regard- 
ing the display of the United States flag on or 
Near every public schoolhouse. 

The sight of the flag floating in the breeze 
Iakes a patriotic appeal that is spiritual in its 
‘Significance. Such an appeal is more impressive 
When the flag is sufficiently large, is in good re- 
Pair, and is properly mounted on a staff. In 
Some states the laws or regulations of state de- 
Partments of education specify the sizes, places 
of display, and uses to be made of the flag in 
‘onnection with public schools. 











PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

tecreation is given as much consideration in 
the modern elementary school curriculum as is 
arithmetic. All children need to participate in 
such exercises as will permit of free play of the 
limbs and make for erect posture. They need to 
partake in games in order to develop team-play 
and a spirit of sport. For such development a 
playground of sufficient size and some apparatus 
are necessary. 

The amount of apparatus needed depends upon 
the size of the school and the ages of the children 
represented. Care should be taken, in selecting 
apparatus, that children of various ages are pro- 
vided for. There should always be balls, bats, 
and other equipment necessary for the various 
kinds of ball games, such as baseball, basket ball, 
and volley ball. Chinning bars and jumping-pits 
are liked by older children. Teeter boards, coast- 
er slides, swings, and sand-bins are appropriate 
for the younger children. Indoor baseballs and 
bats, bean bags, checkers, dominoes, and so forth 
are desirable for rainy days. Much of the equip- 
ment here mentioned can be made either by the 
boys in school or by the school officers at very 
little cost. 


THE LIBRARY 


Modern methods of teaching require that the 
information found in textbooks be supplemented 
by that found in libraries. Consultation of sev- 
eral sources on any lesson topic under considera- 
tion, not only gives pupils additional information, 
but permits them to gain different viewpoints. 
A dry discourse in a textbook is often enlivened 
by contributory material found in reference 
books. 

In addition to serving as an aid to good teach- 
ing, a library is of inestimable value to the chil- 
dren themselves. The reading habit is formed in 
children, and they acquire a taste for good lit- 
erature. Teachers who can inspire their pupils 
with a desire to read good books outside of their 
regular class assignments have assisted them in 
the establishment of habits that will help them 
through life to make good use of leisure time. 

The time taken in teaching primary pupils to 
read can be reduced greatly if there are several 
sets of primers and of first and second readers. 
In the old-fashioned school, children spent a term 
on one primer or first reader. In the modern 
school there are a dozen or more readers for each 
of the primary grades. Little children are en- 
couraged to take such supplementary readers 
home for the purpose of reading from them to 
their parents and brothers and sisters; and to 
gather in groups in the schoolrooms or halls and 
read from them to one another. 

Rural school children are frequently handi- 
capped when they enter high school because they 
lack the breadth of knowledge that comes from 
outside reading. They have had no opportunity 
either in their homes or in the schools to read 
good books. 

Every rural school library should contain a 
standard unabridged dictionary, several abridged 
dictionaries, a reliable encyclopedia, books of 
science, biographies, histories, and standard 
works of fiction. Care should be taken that the 
books are such as can be comprehended by chil- 
dren of elementary school age. The books in 
the library should be added to from year to year 
so that the children’s interest may be retained 
and the library kept up to date. In order that 
the books may be easy of access, they should be 
catalogued and classified. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


There are certain subjects in the curriculum 
that it is impossible to teach without special 
equipment. Among these are manual training, 
home economics, agriculture, and music. 

In the lower grades manual training is con. 
fined to such occupational work as drawing, 
weaving, and paper-cutting. It is in the upper 
grades that it assumes a specialized form. Here, 
manual training is utilized to make needed re- 
pairs about the building and to make many use- 
ful articles for the school, such as cupboards, 
bookcases, eraser trays, and window boxes. In 
order to make such articles, a workbench, saws, 
hammers, planes, lumber, nails, varnish, etc., 
are necessary. 

In the one-teacher school the subject of home 
economics must, of course, be correlated with 
other subjects in the curriculum. The subject is 
broad in its scope, including a study of food, 
clothing, house furnishings, health, sanitation, 
and good table manners. The preparation of a 
warm lunch furnishes an opportunity for a prac- 
tical demonstration of the subject. Many rural 
school children, after eating hurried breakfasts, 
walk one or two miles to school. They cannot do 
their best work if they are compelled to eat cold 
lunches. The preparation of a warm lunch re- 
quires an oil stove, a few cooking utensils, a cup- 
board, a work table, food, and a few dishes, 

Agriculture is a subject that receives much 
consideration in rural school courses of study. 
In the earlier grades such instruction assumes 
the form of nature study. School gardens are 
generally considered impractical for rural schools 
because the children’s help is needed on the home 
farms. It is generally agreed that the raising 
of vegetables or other farm products should take 
the form of home projects. An agricultural home 
project is a farming enterprise carried on by the 
children at home, in co-operation with their par- 
ents and under the supervision of the teacher. 
A land laboratory is essential for teaching agri- 
culture in order to make various tests. The tools 
and appliances necessary for this are a wheel- 
barrow, spades, rakes, scuffle hoes, and hot-beds. 
Seeds, soils, insects, and boxes for germination 
may be supplied by the children. Children may 
visit farms and observe the uses made of cream 
separators, Babcock milk testers, and spraying 
outfits. 

Country children usually lack the facilities 
necessary for a knowledge and appreciation of 
music. There are few music supervisors for 
rural schools. Country children seldom have 
private instruction in music and they do not often 
have an opportunity to hear good concerts. A 
piano is usually of little value to a rural school 
because there is no one who can play it well. The 
phonograph and radio furnish the best means of 
familiarizing children with good selections of 
music. Great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of records. Some state departments of edu- 
cation have prepared recommended lists of pho- 
nograph records. 


ILLUSTRATIVE AND OCCUPATIONAL MATERIAL 


In the modern school the learning of things is 
supplemented by the doing of things. Tor ex- 
ample, a project involving a study of our national 
parks includes not only information found in 
books and other places about them, but a repro- 
duction of a national park with its trees, streams, 
lookouts, and bird and animal life. Such a re- 
production is one of the exhibits of the Bureau 


(Continued on page 81) 
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T was just before Christmas, that time 

of planning and mystery which is almost 

as happy as Christmas itself. Neverthe- 

less, the four March girls were not 
happy as they sat knitting in the twilight of 
a comfortable old room, the fire crackling 
cheerily within, the snow falling quietly 
without. There was no planning or mys- 
tery for them this year. 

“Christmas won’t be Christmas without 
any presents!” grumbled Jo, from the rug 
by the fire. She was tall and thin and brown, 
a tomboy, fifteen years old, who reminded 
one of a frisky colt. 

“It’s so dreadful to be poor!” Meg said as 
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she looked down at her old dress. She was a 
very pretty girl, of sixteen years, the oldest 
of the sisters; and she remembered so well 
the wonderful days before her father lost his 
money. Now the father had gone to war, 
and, as she thought of him, Meg had to add: 
“You know the reason Mother proposed not 
having any presents this Christmas. She 
thinks we ought not to spend money for pleas- 
ure, when our men are suffering so in the 
army.” 

“We’ve each got a dollar,” cried Jo, “and 
the army wouldn’t be much helped by our 
giving that. I do want to buy Undine and 
Sintram for myself; I’ve wanted it so long.” 

“T planned to spend mine in new music,” 
sighed Beth, who was thirteen years of age. 
She was so quiet. that they called her 
“Mouse.” 

“T shall get a nice box of drawing-pencils,” 
Amy announced decidedly. Perhaps it was 
because she was the youngest that she was a 
bit selfish and thought herself rather an im- 
portant person. 

“Mother didn’t say anything about our 
money. Let’s each buy what we want, and 
have a little fun; I’m sure we work hard 
enough to earn it.” 

“T know J do,—teaching those dreadful 
children nearly all day, when I’m longing to 
enjoy myself at home,” spoke up Meg. 

Jo was sure that Meg did not have half so 
hard a time as she, who was companion to an 
old lady. “How would you like,” she de- 
manded, “to be shut up for hours with a ner- 
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vous, fussy old lady, who keeps you trotting, 
is never satisfied, and worries you till you're 
ready to fly out of the window or cry?” 

“I do think washing dishes and keeping 
things tidy is the worst work in the world!” 
said Beth, who stayed at home and helped 
with the housework. As she looked down at 
her hands she continued, “My hands get s0 
stiff, I can’t practice well at all.” 

Amy exclaimed: “I don’t believe any of 
you suffer as I do, for you don’t have to go 
to school with impertinent girls, who laugh 
at your dresses.” 

Then, because the girls were in a cross 
mood, they fell to quarreling a little; and 
Amy called Jo a rude, unladylike girl, and 
Jo called Amy an affected, niminy-piminy 
chit! Beth, however, sang out, “ ‘Birds it 
their little nests agree,’ ’’ and made such 4 
funny face that the sharp voices softenet, 
and the “pecking” ended. 

Besides, the clock struck six. Mother 
would soon be coming home from her long 
day of getting Christmas boxes ready to send 
off to the army. Beth put her mother’ 
slippers on the hearth to warm, and the sight 
of them, so old and worn, seemed to have é 
good effect on the girls. 

“Marmee must have a new pair,” observed 
Jo, holding a slipper nearer to the blaze. 

“I thought I’d get her some with my do! 
lar,’’ said Beth. 

“No, I shall!” cried Amy. 

“I’m the oldest,” began Meg, but Jo cut 
in with a decided: “I’m the man of the fat 
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ily now Papa is away, and I shall provide the 
slippers, for he told me to take special care 
of Mother while he was gone.” 

“Let’s each get her something for Christ- 
mas,” cried Beth suddenly, “and not get any- 
thing for ourselves.” 

All the girls agreed! Meg would get her a 
pair of gloves; Jo, army shoes; Beth, some 
handkerchiefs, and Amy, a bottle of cologne. 

“T’ll get a little bottle of cologne,” said 
Amy. “It won’t cost much, and I’ll have 
some left to buy my pencils.” 

The girls decided that they would let Moth- 
er think they were getting things for them- 
selves when they went shopping the next day, 
and they would keep her presents a surprise 
until Christmas morning. Then they would 
put all of her packages on the table, bring 
her in, and watch her open them! 

While Beth made toast for tea by the open 
fire, the girls fell to rehearsing a play which 
Jo had written, and which they were going 
to give before a few of their friends on 
Christmas night. So absorbed did they be- 
come in trying to teach Amy to faint with- 
out being stiff as a poker, that, first thing 
she knew, Beth had her mother’s slipper, in- 
stead of bread, on the toasting fork, and the 
rehearsing ended in a burst of laughter. 

“Glad to find you so merry, my girls!’ 
called a cheery voice, and a lovely woman 
came into the room. ‘Marmee,” as the girls 
called their mother, was the sort of person 
whose voice was heard throughout the house 
the first thing in the morning, singing gaily 


as a lark, and the last thing at night, croon- 
ing lullabies; who never was too tired or 
busy to help whoever needed help; and who 
did not mind, in the least, a house turned 
topsy-turvy by her children’s play. 

She had a surprise for them to-night—a 
letter from their father. When her warm 
slippers were on, they all gathered about her 
while she read the letter. It was a brave 
letter from the battle front, with no com- 
plaining in it, but much love. The soldier 
father closed his letter by urging his children 
to do their duty cheerfully, and to fight their 
bosom enemies bravely, so that when he 
came back he should be proud of his little 
women. 

There was a silence when the letter was 
finished. Perhaps the girls were thinking 
of their unhappy moods that evening. Fi- 
nally Mrs. March asked: “Do you remem- 
ber how you used to play Pilgrim’s Progress 
when you were little things? Nothing de- 
lighted you more than to have me tie my 
piece-bags on your backs for burdens, give 
you hats and sticks and rolls of paper, and 
let you travel through the house from the 
cellar up, up to the house-top.” 

The girls laughed, remembering the fun 
it had been to play at being Christian, the 
Pilgrim, who had traveled a long, long jour- 
ney, enduring many hardships and dangers, 
always carrying his heavy burden on his 
back. He followed the directions written on 
a roll of paper, as they did not have books 
then. How thrilling it had been when they 
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It Was a Wonderful Play. The Audience 
Was Enthusiastic. 


had to pass the lions and the valley where 
the hobgoblins were, and how they had 
liked the place where the bundles fell off, 
like Christian’s, and rolled downstairs! 

“We never are too old for this,” said Mar- 
mee, “because it is a play we are playing all 
the time. Our burdens are here.” 

“Really, Mother? Where are our bun- 
dles?”’ asked Amy. 

When told that their “bundles” were the 
enemies that their father had mentioned. 
the girls understood. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Girls Were Rapturous with Amazement! If It Had Been a Little Treat, They Would Have Known That Marmee Had Given It, 


But It Was Too Lavish for Her to Have Afforded. 
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Formulating Questions to Test Silent Reading 


By M. ETHEL BROWN 


Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Department of Public Instruction, Schenectady, New York 


s aalkaiibcs | © fy FACHERS know that both chil- 
dren in school and adults out of 
school do much more reading si- 
lently than they do orally. They 
also know that if children are to 
t become skillful in silent reading 
they must have practice in it. 
They therefore rearrange their 
programs in order to emphasize 
silent reading. They supervise 
the children while they are silently studying the 
reading lessons. They go from child to child; 
assisting one to apply his knowledge of phonics 
to any unknown word; helping another to imag- 
ine what some word is by thinking what it must 
be in order that the sentence make sense; inspir- 
ing another to read without pointing to the 
words; training another to think the thoughts 
without speaking the words to himself; and get- 
ting another to read faster so that he will have 
time to draw the picture described in the last 
paragraph. When all this good work is over, 
these same teachers feel that they must have the 
pupils read aloud the material studied silently or 
must ask the children to answer certain ques- 
tions requiring a memory of what has been stud- 
ied in order to find out whether the children have 
understood what they have read silently. 

No one should be surprised or disappointed at 
the overuse of these two checks in connection 
with the teaching of silent reading. These are 
the main checks that have been used in all the 
teaching situations of the American schools since 
their beginning. Silent reading is a new subject 
on the school program. Teachers are willing to 
try to teach it. They are aware of the fact that 
they do not know how but they are willing to 
learn how. The following suggestions are offered 
to those who have seen this big problem and are 
trying to work out the answer. 

“ach silent reading lesson should be carefully 
planned by the teacher before the children begin 
to work upon it. The questions that seem essen- 
tial should be definitely worded and then written 
out. Some questions should be used before the 
children study the lesson. These are to be used 
to motivate the study, to cause the children to 
have a desire to study the lesson, to cause them 
to attack the assignment immediately, and to di- 
rect their study so that they will accomplish 
something definite. Other questions are needed 
after the lesson has been studied in order to de- 
termine whether the children obtained from their 
study what the teacher hoped they would, and to 
give the class the opportunity to use in some new 
way that which they did get from their study. 
The nature of the questions will depend upon the 
material being read, upon the reading abilities 
of the children, and upon the interests of the 
children. 

In learning to formulate questions that will in- 
sure the variety needed, it is well for the teacher 
to use the following outline or a similar but more 
detailed one which she may make for herself. 
I. Were the author’s purposes in writing this 

selection— 

1. To give pleasure— 

a) Through experiences described or re- 
counted: 
(1) Experiences similar to our own, 
(2) Unusual experiences. 
(3) Experiences we have longed for. 








(4) Imaginary or fairylike experiences. 


b) Through the wording, by making it: 
(1) Beautiful. 
(2) Rhythmical. 
(3) Humorous. 


(4) Happy. 
(5) Sorrowful. 
(6) Vivid. 
(7) Rapid. 
(8) Slow. 
(9) Labored. 
(10) Light. 
(11) Fanciful. 
c) Through its form of expression: 
(1) Narration. 
(2) Description. 
(3) Use of much conversation. 
(4) Use of much repetition. 
(5) Use of personification. 


. To give inftormation— 


a) Of people: 
(1) Their 
(2) Their 
(3) Their 
(4) Their 
(5) Their 
(6) Their 

b) Of places: 
(1) Through descriptions. 

(2) Through location and means of 
reaching the place. 

(8) Through use people make of the 
place. 

c) Of animals: 

(1) Their appearance. 
(2) Their shelter. 

(3) Their food. 

(4) Their work. 

(5) Their play. 

(6) Their friends. 

(7) Their enemies. 


looks. 
homes. 
food. 
clothing. 
work, 
play. 


II. In which of the following reading skills do 
the children need practice, and can this skill 
be practiced profitably by means of this read- 
ing material? 


1, 


9 
“ 


10. 
. The habit of selecting the essential points 


12. 
13. 


14, 


16. 


Instant recognition of the common words 
most frequently met in reading. 


. Phonetic ability that gives one courage and 


power to attack and decipher the pronunci- 
ation of any word met in silent reading if 
its pronunciation is necessary to the under- 
standing of the thought. 


. A rate in silent reading equal to or better 


than the standard for the grade. 


. Ability to read silently without vocalization. 
. Adequate experiences for 


the interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the content. 


>. Habits of regular, uniform, rhythmical eye 


movements. 


. Ability to concentrate attention on the ma- 


terial being read. 


. The ability to read for a definite purpose. 
. The ability to relate information and expe- 


riences previously gained to new reading 
matter, and to comprehend or enrich the 
new by means of the old. 

The habit of reading for the thought. 


in what one reads and of judging their 
relative values. 

The ability to read for enjoyment. 

The ability to find answers to specific ques- 


tions. 
The ability to follow written or printed di- 


rections. 


. The ability to read skimmingly for the main 


points, or intensively for all details, accord- 
ing to the aa or the nature of the 
selection. 

Skill in judging the accuracy of statements 
and the validity of conclusions. 


17. The habit of reading to enlarge and enrich 
one’s experiences. 

III. In which of the following uses of the mate- 
rial will the children be most interested? 

1. To gain facts necessary in order to illus- 
trate with paint, crayons, pencils, or paper- 
cutting one or more definite parts of the 
selection. 

2. To find answers to specific questions in the 
books at the ends of the chapters or to 
questions on the blackboard. 

3. To compare the book descriptions with per- 
sonal experiences. 

4. To gain information necessary for a class 
discussion of a stated problem. 

5. To review and memorize certain facts de- 
termined necessary as a basis for other 
problems. 

6. To confirm or reject opinions previously 
discussed and declared in other recitations. 

7. To be able to fill in blanks in statements 
which the teacher has put on the blackboard. 

8. To select the most expressive or the most 
beautiful part of the selection in order to 
read it to someone. 

9. To become familiar with part of a story in 
order to try to foretell its conclusion orally 
or by means of a written composition. 

10. To learn a joke or humorous story to tell to 
the class or other persons. 

11. To become familiar with the content in 
order. to interest others in reading it. 

12. To decide which of several stories or which 
version of the same story the class shall 
select to dramatize in assembly. 

13. To formulate several questions to ask of 
class members at class time. 

14. To generalize the likenesses and differences 
in many experiences read. 

15. To see how the story ends and be ready to 

discuss other possible endings for it. 

16. To satisfy some personal interest. 

17. To be able to list or state the sein 
events or points read. 

18. To be able to designate the two or more 
principal parts of the selection. 

19. To be able to enumerate or list all the def- 
inite details read. 

20. To be able to help develop a blackboard out- 
line in class time, of the two or more essen- 
tial parts of the story with their most im- 
portant subheads. 

21. To be able to verify any part of this out- 
line by quickly locating the corresponding 
part in the selection and reading it orally. 

In preparing such a lesson as “The Cat and the 
Chestnuts” the teacher may decide that the au- 
thor intended the story to give pleasure as well 
as to teach a lesson; that the children need prac- 
tice in relating their own direct past experiences 
to this new, indirect experience in order to learn 
to “read between the lines” and comprehend to 4 
greater extent what they read; and that the best 
class use of the silent reading of the story previ- 
ously done by the’ children will be to generalize 
the likenesses and differences in the many ex- 
periences the children recount and this one that 
they have studied. 

The recitation might call forth many experi- 
ences the children have had in being persuaded to 
do things that they would not have otherwise 
done. Sometimes the persuasion was due to the 
use of flattery and sometimes it was due to be- 
ing dared to do the thing. The results were some 
times harmless and sometimes harmful. After 
hearing all these stories, the children may col 


(Continued on page 88) 
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A Chintz Sewing Bag 


HE sewing bag shown above was es- 
pecially designed to fit school needs. 
It not only provides pocket space for 
the sewing equipment, but it is large 
enough to hold the unfinished sewing. A 
large bag seems necessary, for frequently 
the girls wish to carry sewing 
home and work there. 

If one has an especially beauti- 
ful piece of wide ribbon or bro- 
caded silk, it may be combined 
with plain silk for a small bag 
just large enough to hold bits of 
dainty sewing, such as a linen 
handkerchief, doily, tatting, or 
crochet. The pattern for the 
large bag may be used by greatly 
reducing it. 

The materials required for the 
bag in the photograph are: 3, 
yard of 36-inch material for the 
outside of the bag; 1 yard of 36- 
inh material for the lining; 16 
small brass rings; 2 yards of tape, 
tibbon, or cord for the draw 
string ; cardboard; mercerized cro- 
thet thread ; wool or cotton to stuff 
the pin cushion; and small pieces 
of flannel or outing flannel for the 
needlebook. 

Printed silk, sateen, cretonne, 
and chintz are suitable materials 
for the bag. A soft weave of sa- 
teen, silk, or satin may be used for 








By MARY B. GRUBB 


the lining. The bag shown is made of chintz 
in a quaint colonial design of green, blue, 
and three tones of rose, printed on an ecru 
background. The lining and cover of the 
rings repeat the medium tone of rose in the 
design. 

To make the bag cut two cardboard circles 
each 8 inches in diameter; one circle of 
chintz 9 inches in diameter; one circle of 
sateen 9 inches in diameter; two strips of 
chintz each 9 inches deep, one of them 36 
inches long (the width of chintz), the other 
strip 26 inches long; two strips of sateen for 
the lining, the same dimensions as the strips 
of chintz; and enough pieces of sateen to 
make a strip 414 inches deep and 62 inches 
long for the pockets. 

Sew together the short ends of the pocket 
strips and make a narrow hem on one long 
edge of the completed strip. Sew together 
the short ends of the strips of lining, making 
a piece 62 inches long. Baste the lower edge 
of the pocket strip to the lower edge of the 
lining. Divide this edge into four equal 
parts, making the divisions with pins, then 
gather each section 14 inch from the edge. 
Do not draw the threads. Baste the divi- 
sions to form the pockets; stitch on a sewing 
machine. See the photograph of the open 
bag. Pull up the four gathering threads so 
that the length of the gathered edge will be 
equal to the circumference of the cardboard 
circle. 

Gather the edge of the sateen circle but do 
not draw the thread. Lay the circle flat on 
the desk or table and place one cardboard 
circle in the center of it. Pull the gather- 





Inside View of Sewing Bag 
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A Sewing Bag for a Christmas Gift 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Mabe Gifts” 
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Needlebooks and Pincushion 


ing thread tight as you turn the edge of the 
cloth over the cardboard, and fasten the 
thread with a few over-and-over stitches. 
Make long stitches across the circle to hold 
the sateen smooth on the right side. Cover 
the second cardboard circle with chintz. 
Sew together the chintz strips for the out- 
side of the bag, making a piece 62 
inches long. Seam the upper 
edges of the chintz and the sateen 
together; turn and press or baste. 
Divide the lower edge of chintz 
into four equal parts; gather and 
baste to the lower edge of the lin- 
ing. Use pins to mark four equal 
sections on the edge of the chintz- 
covered circle; sew the bag to it 
with short stitches. Pin the 
sateen-covered circle on top of the 
chintz-covered circle, and sew 
with short overhanding stitches. 
Cover each of the small brass 
rings with single crochet or with 
blanket stitches, using mercerized 
crochet cotton. . After crocheting 
each ring, leave enough thread to 


sew the ring to the bag. Insert 
the draw string. 
A round combination needle- 


book and pin case, open; a small 
square pin cushion and a closed 
needlebook, are shown in the pho- 
tograph in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page. Each girl may 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Teaching the Elementary Number Facts 


N former articles of this series we provided 
for a concrete development of the first twen- 
ty-five addition combinations and their re- 
lated subtraction combinations that grew out 
of the development of number concepts from one 
to ten. The idea of “relation” being a difficult 
concept for the child, we introduced this idea with 
the familiar term, “cousin,” and showed how to 
lead the child, by analysis and synthesis of num- 
bers in the concrete, to experience all the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes, not, as usual in 
isolation, but in their simple and easily recog- 
nized relationships. 
' Now that the child taught in this way has got 
the meaning of addition and subtraction and 
their interrelation, it is not necessary to move so 
slowly in the study of the remaining combinations 
of addition and subtraction. A simple concrete 
discovery, made through counting objects, that, 
for instance, six and eight is fourteen, six from 
fourteen leaves eight, and eight from fourteen 
leaves six, may be followed immediately by much 
drill without resort to further objective demon- 
stration. 


TRANSITION FROM THE CONCRETE TO THE 
ABSTRACT 

An excellent device to objectify all funda- 
mental addition and subtraction facts, including 
those worked out through stick-laying, is the Lay 
number pictures which we described at length in 
the February 1921 issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
AND PRIMARY PLANS. The card for fourteen, 
pictured below, shows the possibilities of this 
device: 














Upon the teacher’s presentation of this card, 
the children count by four’s, or otherwise, the 
number of circles. The teacher then objectifies 
any addition combination of this number by plac- 
ing a pointer between the circles. With the card 
presented as in the illustration, the children re- 
spond, “Eight and six is fourteen,” or “Six and 
eight is fourteen.” Then the teacher covers the 
eight circles with another card, and the chil- 
dren respond, “Eight from fourteen leaves six.” 
She then shifts the card over the six circles and 
the children say, “Six from fourteen leaves 
eight.” 

The Lay number pictures, while they show the 
relations of the number combinations as does the 
stick-laying, are a somewhat more abstract de- 
vice than the latter, as, learning through a mere 
seeing of pictures is a more abstract process than 
the acquiring of knowledge through seeing, 
touching, and actively manipulating real objects. 
Accordingly, these pictures furnish a good device 
for the transition from the concrete to the less 
concrete, or to the abstract. 


INITIAL STEPS SHOULD ALWAYS BE TAKEN IN 
THE CONCRETE 


In entering upon the teaching of the multipli- 
cation and division facts, the teacher should not 
make the mistake of thinking, “Now the children 
are old enough to learn without the use of ob- 
jects,” as nearly all our textbooks imply. If 
thinkiug is to be advanced, a new phase of the 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


subject always demands that the initial steps be 
tuken in the concrete, no matter what the age of 
the children. For instance, even in the seventh 
or eighth grade, the real teacher who wishes to 
teach that the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter is about three and one- 
seventh, will prefer to have the children come 
upon this truth through the measuring and com- 
paring of the circumferences and diameters of 
pails, plates, and other circular objects, rather 
than to hand down a mysterious formula to the 
children. 

Our modern textbooks almost invariably de- 
velop multiplication facts by column addition of 
equal addends. This puts the teaching on an ab- 
stract plane where symbols and not objects are 
considered. Herbert Spencer says, “In propor- 
tion as there is attention to the signs there must 
be inattention to the things signified.” The 
child’s basic experience, therefore, must be with 
things, not symbols. 

These same textbooks develop the division 
facts as the reverse of the multiplication facts. 
Note the abstract logical ladder they thus expect 
children to mount. <A few addition facts are 
taught concretely with pictures. Then from these 
facts are derived the multiplication facts through 
the use of the abstract generalization that multi- 
plication is a short form of addition. Then the 
division facts are derived from the multiplica- 
tion facts through another abstract truth that 
division is the reverse of multiplication. Thus 
through a logic absolutely foreign to the child 
mind, learning is lifted to a plane of abstraction 
twice removed from the plane of real, tangible 
objects where alone the child is able to work 
intelligently and draw his own conclusions. 


PREPARATORY WORK FOR MULTIPLICATION AND 
DIVISION 


The wise teacher is always anticipating com- 
ing developments by laying the necessary founda- 
tions with so-called propedeutic, or preparatory, 
work. Children under such guidance never seem 
to come suddenly upon some new difficulty. The 
propzdeutic work necessary for multiplication 
and division is group-counting. Long before mul- 
tiplication and division facts are taken 
up as such, the teacher should be developing the 
ideas of these processes through the group- 
counting of objects, such as, children arranged in 
rank and file, and blocks, coins, etc., arranged in 
equal rows. The children will count five groups 
of three each, for instance. The teacher will 
then ask, “How many do five three’s make?” 
(Repeated addition, the multiplication idea.) 
Another time she gives the children fifteen blocks 
and asks how many three’s they can count out. 
(Repeated subtraction, the division idea.) 

The teacher is also careful to see that in col- 
umn addition the children add many columns 
having equal addends. After the children have 
added six four’s, the teacher who is properly an- 
ticipating the future work of the children will 
not fail to ask, “How many are six four’s? How 
many four’s are there in twenty-four?” 

With such anticipatory experiences the chil- 
dren already have the necessary thought element 
involved when they come to the study of the mul- 
tiplication and division facts. The transition is 
merely from a concrete and casual to a gradually 
more abstract and intensive study and drill. 


A DEVELOPMENT LESSON 


Let us suppose that the development for the 
day is the fact that three times six equals eight- 
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een, and the other related facts. The teacher has 
the children lay on their desks three rows of ob- 
jects (buttons, blocks, nuts, or “pennies”) with 
six objects in each row, so arranged that six 
rows with three objects in a row are equally ap- 
parent. 
The children count the objects by sixes and 
draw their own conclusion that three times six 
equals eighteen and learn how to express this in 
writing, as 3618. They also count the objects 
by three’s and conclude that 6318. The con- 
crete material also answers the questions, how 
many three’s in eighteen and how many sixes in 
eighteen, and the children learn to write these 
facts as follows: 
3)18 6)18 
6 “3. 
As the objects are separated into equal rows, 
or parts, the partition facts, 14 of 18=6 and 
Y, of 18==3, are also obvious. 
The children, through the concrete develop- 
ment and through association in later drill, 
should become thoroughly familiar with the idea 
that for every multiplication fact there are two 
related division facts, the product divided by 
either factor, and also with the idea that for 
every division fact there are two related facts, 
one in multiplication and the other in division, 
A good exercise in drill consists in having the 
children write given combinations in the four 
fundamental processes and supply the related 
combinations as follows: 


Original Related facts Original Related facts 

8 15 15 17 9 17 

7 8 7 9 8 8 

15 q 8 38 Bi 

Original Related facts Original Related facts 

7 7)42 6)42 9)54 6X9=54 6)54 

6 6 TF 6 4 
“42. 


As an aid to memory, attention may be called 
to the observation that the related facts of addi- 
tion are both in subtraction; that the related 
facts of multiplication are both in division; but 
that the related facts of subtraction and division 
are mixed, one related fact of subtraction being 
in addition and one in subtraction and one related 
fact of division being in multiplication and the 
other in division. 


PROBLEMS SHOW THE APPLICATION OF THE LESSON 


As the concluding part of each developmen! 
lesson in the teaching of any fundamental com- 
binations some problems should be given to show 
the application of the lesson to the affairs of life. 
The following problems for the group of facts 
brought out in the study of the number eightee! 
will serve to illustrate: 

1. Mary bought, during one week, 3 ice creall 
cones at 6 cents each. How much did she pay fo! 
them? 

2. Jack spent 18 cents for 6 marbles. How 
much was that for each marble? (Do not allov 
the children to say that this is a case where the! 
are to find how many sixes there are in eighteel 
One marble costs one-sixth as much as six mal 
bles. Consequently, the children must find ont 
sixth of eighteen. Abstractly, both processes are 
the same, but our emphasis is on the meaning, 
not on the abstraction.) 

3. Fred had 18 cents for pop corn fritters. 4! 
6 cents a box how many boxes can he buy? (Dr 
vision; how many times can we take 6 cents out 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Christmas Window Decoration or Poster Design 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


(For Directions, see page 87) 
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Learning to Write—Part III 


WRITING IN THE SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
By MARY L. DOUGHERTY 


Instructor in Education, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, and Co-Author with Frank N. Freeman of “How to Teach Handwriting” 





eee ey OME educators regard it as de- 
: sirable to delay the child’s be- 
ginning writing until the second 
re grade. The advantages claimed 
, for this are the increased mus- 
f cular development of the child 
i and the fact that the beginning 
Pease) of reading has given him a sight 

= vocabulary to use as the basis 
for writing. Where this method 
is pursued, the child may follow in the second 
grade much the same procedure as suggested for 
the first grade. 

If the beginning work has been carried on suc- 
cessfully in the first grade, the child enters the 
second grade with his interest in the writing 
process undampened and with his desire to com- 
municate increased by its previous satisfaction. 
His need for writing as a tool is somewhat in- 
creased by the development of school activities 
which call for writing. 
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A NATURAL MOTIVATION IS IMPORTANT 


Miss Moore, in The Primary School, lists the 
needs which adults have for writing and calls at- 
tention to the undesirable emphasis on writing 
exercises in school, saying: “It is an interesting 
fact that the ordinary citizen seems to have little 
or no use for the three kinds of exercises which 
the primary school has demanded more than any 
others, copying, taking dictation, and reproduc- 
ing stories.”! There is a legitimate place for 
these types of activities in the primary grades 
but there is danger that they will be overem- 
phasized and the freer activities neglected. 

If the child’s attitude toward writing is to con- 
tinue to be satisfactory, it is important that his 
work have a meaning for him and that he appre- 
ciate the reason for its being done. The most 
common need which adults have for writing ap- 
pears to be the writing of letters. This is a type 
of work which may particularly appeal to chil- 
dren because of the personal relationship in- 
volved. If the school situation presents occasions 
for letter-writing, the child will have the in- 
centive for writing and for the drill needed to 
make the work satisfactory. Some occasions 
which will call for letters in the second grade 
may be: messages to an absent child; invitations 
to parents to attend festivals or meetings of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, or to visit the 
school; requests to the principal or janitor for 
privileges or for something needed; notes of 
thanks for courtesies shown, as, entertainment 
by another class, extraordinary services by the 
janitor, or special books or materials furnished 
by the principal or superintendent; and invita- 
tions to another group to a program or exhibit 
prepared. 

Such letter-writing, of course, involves more 
than the mechanical process of writing. It sug- 
gests the direct association of writing with the 
teaching of composition. The material for such 
letters must be prepared outside of the writing 
period. Since each phase of the work presents 
difficulties of its own, the two phases should be 
separated so that the child will not be over- 
whelmed by meeting all these difficulties at the 
same time. The mechanical work of writing any 
composition, whether letter or some other form, 
may well be assigned to the writing period and 
whatever drill is necessary on the form of the 
work may be given then. 


1 Moore, Annie E., The Primary School (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925), pp. 155, 156, 


Other uses for writing in the second and third 
grades are: seasonal greetings; notices and re- 
quests on the blackboard; and making a record 
of some work which the child wishes to preserve. 
In the third grade there may be a definite inter- 
est in preparing cumulative books; for example, 
(1) diaries giving a statement of significant ac- 
tivities of the class or of the individual, of the 
progress of a project, of the development of a 
plant or animal being observed and cared for, (2) 
the children may be interested in a book written 
and illustrated to show “Signs That Winter Is 
Here,” “Signs of Spring,’ etc. 

One of the features which differentiates writ- 
ten composition from oral is the punctuation. 
Because this is made necessary by the writing, 
it seems reasonable that the child should learn its 
use in connection with the writing. In her man- 
ual? Miss Hardy suggests that from the very be- 
ginning in reading the child’s attention should 
be called to the method of beginning and closing 
statements as a means of developing “sentence 
sense.” If the child has become conscious of 
capital and period as necessary to the sentence, 
it will not be very difficult for him to form the 
habit of putting these in at the right’ places. 


ATTENTION SHOULD BE GIVEN TO THE FORMAL 
SIDE OF WRITING 


It is essential that the motivation of the work 
be cared for by some such situation as mentioned 
above. However, the formal side of writing 
needs definite and systematic attention and it 
will be well for us to consider the desirable ad- 
vances for a child to make in this skill in the 
second and third grades. In these grades the 
child should establish the habit of correct posi- 
tion as to body, head, arm, hand, and pencil. 
Through greater maturity the child has gained 
somewhat in hand control, and the hand position 
and pen-holding may be refined. The first and 
second fingers are to be separated in their action 
from the third and fourth. “The first two fin- 
gers with the thumb hold the pen, while the third 
and fourth fingers support the weight of the 
hand. This division among the fingers is some- 
thing which is more or less artificial; that is, it 
is not the natural manner in which the child 
grasps objects.”* The reason for this position is 
that it gives less friction in moving across the 
page than would be the case if the whole hand 
rested on the paper. 

The body position should be more exact than 
in the beginning of writing. Slight variations 
may be allowed in the position because one posi- 
tion held exactly is wearying and also is hard to 
maintain. However, there should not be con- 
tinued variation in any one direction as this 
would develop a bad habit. 

It is not desirable to spend much time on for- 
mal “movement drills” as it has been found that 
the results of these do not compensate for the 
time spent on them. In the report of an extensive 
scientifically controlled study of handwriting, 
Professor Freeman says: “The results of the 
study do not support the exclusive arm-move- 
ment theory which is prevalent among the au- 
thors of present-day writing systems. In the 
first place, there is scarcely a writer, so far as 
this investigation indicates, who uses solely the 


arm movement in the production of the letters. 
2 Hardy, Marjorie, The Child’s Own Way Series (Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 1926), pp. 83, 84. 
3 Freeman, Frank N., The Psychology of the Common Branches 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916), p. 7. 
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When we confine our examination to elementary 
school pupils, with whom alone we are concerned 
in public-school teaching, we find a relatively 
small per cent in any system or any grade who 
use the arm movement chiefly. The fingers al- 
ways co-operate to a greater or less extent, and 
usually to a greater extent, in the formation of 
the letters. Efforts to develop an exclusive arm 
movement are not successful. 

“In the second place, there is not that close- 
ness of relationship between the degree of arm 
movement which is used and the excellence of 
the writing which is implied in the extreme em- 
phasis which is put on this type of movement. 
Good writers use the finger movement as fre- 
quently as do poor. writers. The chief difference 
between the good and the poor writers appears to 
be that poor writers use the other varieties of 
movement, such as the hand and the wrist move- 
ments, with greater frequency than do the good 
writers. The indications are that the fingers and 
the arm should be the chief components in the 
writing movement. 

“While training in arm movement is beside the 
point in its aim, it does have indirect conse- 
quences which are of value..... The writing 
drill which has for its primary, avowed aim the 
development of the arm movement does, as a 
secondary consequence, develop a type of speed 
organization which is valuable. The contention 
of this report is that it would be more economical 
to aim directly at the proper type of speed or- 
ganization, and not to attempt the well-nigh im- 
possible task of developing exclusive arm move- 
ment in all children. 

“The fact that the training class in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School developed a fair 
amount of arm movement supports these conclu- 
sions. It indicates that a moderate amount of 
arm movement is useful. It indicates, further, 
that for the development of the degree of arm 
movement which is desirable no direct specific 
drill, in which the child’s attention is called to 
arm movement, is necessary. The degree of arm 
movement which is desirable will come as a by- 
product of the adoption of a favorable position 
and of drill in fluent lateral movement and in 
rhythmic writing.’ 


ACQUIRING FLUENCY AND CORRECTING LETTER 
FORMS ° 


It is desirable to acquire fluency in writing and 
this will come through the freedom and ease of 
movement growing out of rhythmic exercises and 
from the habit of an easy pen-holding instead of 
a cramped grasp. The child will often be helped 
in maintaining a loose grasp if someone tests his 
grasp by withdrawing the pencil from his hand 
while he is writing. If the pencil is being held 
too tightly there will be sufficient resistance 80 
that it cannot easily be removed. 

A child is sometimes helped in improving his 
writing by a passive or guided performance. In 
this the child holds the pencil and the teacher 
places her hand over the child’s hand and guides 
it through the right movements in writing 4 
word. The advantage of this guided performance 
lies in the fact that the child gets the feeling of 
the movement in association with the successful 
result. This advantage is, however, dependent 
on the child’s giving attention to the activity 

(Continued on page 93) 
4 Freeman, Frank N., The Handwriting Movement; Supple 


mentary Educational Monographs. Vol. II. No. 3 (Chicas? 
University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 161, 162. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier—The Quaker Poet 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


HE flames leaped hurriedly up the 

chimney, lighting the low, sagging 

rafters and the whitewashed walls of 

the farmhouse kitchen and casting a 
rosy glow over the contented faces of the 
group about the hearth. Little Elizabeth, 
the youngest and pet of the family, knelt on 
the bright-colored braided mat 
watching the row of sputtering ap- 
ples. Tall brother Greenleaf’s eyes 
were fastened on the young school- 
master who was telling tales of his 
college days at Dartmouth. Mother 
Whittier, at her knitting; grave 
father Whittier; elder sister Mary, 
bent over her sewing; younger 
brother Martin; gentle Aunty 
Mercy; and Uncle Moses made up 
the family group. 

If you desire a better picture than 
any photographer could make of 
this family about their cheery fire- 
side, you must read the boy Green- 
leaf’s description of the scene, 
which he wrote many years later 
from happy memories of his boy- 
hood. From such simple material 
as the lives of these plain people in 
the farmhouse kitchen Greenleaf 
created a beautiful poem called 
“Snowbound.” The farmer lad, 
Greenleaf, was John Greenleaf 
Whittier who became one of the 
famous poets of New England. 

In the house pictured in “Snow- 
bound,” still standing in Amesbury, 
near Haverhill, Massachusetts, and 
now kept open for visitors, John 
Greenleaf Whittier was born on 
December 17, 1807. The Whittiers 
were Quakers, so Greenleaf was ac- 
customed to being addressed as 
“thee” instead of “you.” He took 
quite as a matter of course the plain 
clothes and the very plain way of 
living in which the Quakers be- 
lieved. The farmhouse was not a 
very comfortable place in which to 
live, especially in winter. It took 


Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


courage to leave the only warm spot in the 
house, the hearth, and to plunge into an icy 
bedroom. Greenleaf’s loosely woven home- 
spun clothes did not keep him so very warm 
when, in zero weather, he had to go out to the 
barn to help feed the stock. 

In summer, life was pleasanter, but there 





John Greenleaf Whittier 


Who began to write poems when he was a farm lad. 
Who cobbled shoes to earn mony for his education. 
Who sacrificed a political career to help free the 
slaves. 
Who wrote one of his best poems about the scenes 
of his childhood. 





was much hard work to do in the fields. 
Greenleaf was a happy boy, however, in spite 
of the winter and summer discomforts which 
he endured. We have only to read his “The 
Barefoot Boy” and “Snowbound” to know 
that there were many pleasures in his boy- 
hood. In summer, he had time to roam the 
woods and meadows and find: 
“Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the groundnut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters 
shine.” 

“Snowbound” tells us what fun 
the Whittier boys had in the winter, 
digging caves in the snow. We also 
learn how pleasant and cheery it 
was to gather around the snug fire- 
side, roasting apples and cracking 
nuts, while the north wind was 
roaring outside. 

A visit to Boston in his teens was 
a great event to Greenleaf. He felt 
himself very finely dressed in his 
new homespun coat, which was the 
first coat on which he had buttons 
from the store, and in his Quaker 
hat covered with drab velvet for the 
occasion. He bought a copy of 
Shakespeare during this visit, but 
was afraid afterwards that it was 
not right to read a book of plays 
even though written by so famous a 
poet. 

The Whittiers owned very few 
books except the works of Quakers. 
They read and re-read the Bible un- 
til they knew it by heart. One win- 
ter evening the _ schoolmaster 
brought a volume of Burns’s poems 
to read aloud. It was the first good 
poetry that Greenleaf had ever 
heard, and he was so impressed with 
it that he was almost speechless. 
The schoolmaster, seeing the boy’s 
interest, left him the book of poems. 

Soon Greenleaf began to write 
poetry. It is said that his first 


(Continued on page 77) 
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An Experiment with a School Paper 


By MARY E. CARAGHER 


Critic Teacher, City Normal School, Rochester, New York, and Summer Demonsiration Teacher, 1925 and 1926, University of Pennsylvania 


The first issue contained two sheets of news; Did You Know That— 


F the nine hundred and fifty children i ' 
the second issue, three; the third and fourth, 1. Limon is the greatest shipping port in Cen- 


who attend the grades in the practice de- 





‘ * the City Normal Sc ‘our; and the fifth, five. tral America? 
partment of the City Normal School, four; and Rain i ode this ‘3 the sec argest city i 
Rochester, New York, seventy-two per The main purpose of this article is to show 2. ee gat second largest city in the 
cent are of foreign birth or parentage. Very how this particular school paper furnished moti- 3. The rivers of Alaska are called golden I 
few of these children hear any real English out- vation for the written work of the children and rivers? ; 
side of the schoolroom; what they do hear is thereby functioned in attaining the objectives of 4. The en Canal saves 8,000 miles of 
‘ travel? 


either their parents’ broken attempts at ex- 
pression or the slangy jargon of the streets. 
In their homes there are no books. Reading is 
considered in many of the homes a 


» Dianknatear a an , # : rye » a 
the Rochester course of study in written com 5. Sen Juan is the capital of Porto Rico? 
position, . . 6. Buenos Aires is the largest city in South 
These are the types of written English that America? 
7. The United States exports butter 


worse waste of time than the doing of 
nothing. Outside of the classroom the 
children have absolutely no opportun- 
ity to use written expression. They do 
not write letters because their foreign 
cousins cannot read English. There is 
no incentive to create a little story or 
a poem since the home folks are not 
able to appreciate or even to under- 
stand such efforts. 





: 
| CIRCULATION | The 


City Normal | 


BUY A 
PAPER 





Vol. I Rochester, New York 


Miss Hammond is Back 


Monday, April 19, 1926 


Join the Boy Scouts 


No. : 


and imports cheese? 
8. The climate of Alaska is affected 
by the warm Japanese currents? 
—Ina Searchfield and 
Alvin Barber 4A-1. 
b) Nature Study. 
An account of a lecture at No. 
1 School which the sixth 
grade had been invited to hear 
was written by a 6A-1 pupil. 
Dr. Allen of Cornell Univer- 


Seventy-two per cent of the children heck niin alt Miah dita: Wi Sli tet is Nahin ng Ula alan versity was the speaker. His 
in this school, then, neither hear, see, Hammond, returned to school Mon- should join the Boy Scout troop, subject was “How Birds 
speak, nor write good English. It day after Easter. We are so glad! Miss Briggs had one organized for Help.” 


needs no explanation, therefore, to say 
that English in its various aspects pre- 
sents greater difficulty to the City Nor- 
mal School teacher than any other sub- 
ject which she is asked to teach. 

In April, 1926, an experiment with 
a school paper was begun in the City 
Normal School. The grade that initi- 


Katherine Hanes 6B-1. 


Fourth A’s News 


So far this year the Fourth A 
Grade has averayed twenty bank- 
Monday. One day Mr. 
Gray came in our grade to visit us, 
He told us many interesting things. 
Mr. Gray said that if we had as 


ers) every 


us and we should appreciate it. 

In the troop ‘we play games of 
all kinds and march. We _ have 
business meetings. The troop meets 
at seven thirty. Try to join us 
this Tuesday night at number 10 
school.—Joseph Signorino 6B-2, 


c) Spelling. 
Final Spelling Match 


A final spelling match between 
the 6A-1 and 6A-2 was held Friday 
at 1:30 P. M. Miss Thompson was 
our guest of honor. 

Though the 6A-1 won the “Final 
Spelling’ banner the 6A-2 won the 


ate » experime as a Si -2 : : : “Improvement” banner. ink 
ated the experiment cap salon Sixth A - high as thirty bankers he would Fourth A Gets New Sharpener ‘aa these s wen Si td — 
grade made up of the lower half of a ash, Adie pelling s have 


group of some sixty children. The 
1Q’s of the Sixth A-2’s fall mostly in 
the 70’s and low 80’s, and on the Otis 
Intelligence Test their scores range 
from forty to twenty-one per cent. 
There is nothing new about a school 
paper project, so I shall deal with the 
mechanical side of it very briefly. 
The paper was suggested to the class 
by the teacher as a possible means of 


put us in the 
Now we are trying to get thirty 
bankers.—Ruth Avery 4A-1. 


6 A-1l’s Organize 


Miss Lehrberg’s 6A-1 Grade has 
organized a club called ‘The Will- 
ing Workers."’ ‘The oflicers are: 
Willis McDonell, president; Ruth 
Findlay, treasurer; Julia Antin- 
arelli, secretary. The class colors 


Miss Atkinson’s grade bought a 
new pencil sharpener and a new 
flag with the money which was 
earned by selling pop corn fritters, 
Everyone helped to sell them.— 
Josephine Salvia 4A-1. 


Be On Time 


I live around the corner, 
Not a mile or more. 


been a help to us, for we have 
learned to spell correctly by syl- 
lables. —Muargaret Weil GA-1. 


d) Civics. 


A Recent 6B-1 Class Meeting 


A class meeting of the Six B-1 Grade 
was called to order Thursday morning 
by President Wayne Gorton. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the secretary and corrected. After 
the business was over the meeting was 











improving written English. The class io a nett Every day I am here on time, turned over to the chairman of the 

took up the idea and the election of an ; CES ES program committee, Marion McCar- T 
aie on aniae ; a —George A. Burdick 4-A. roll. The first number on the program 

editor and assistant editor followed. was a play called “The Thief.” The 

The editor was also to be business man- A Chance to Guess eens chief characters were the judge, po- 

ager. The assistant editor was to be bans dale thee a ae liceman, and the thief. The second 


held responsible for any work delegated 
to her by the editor. <A letter was 
written to each of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades notifying them of the 
project and inviting them to contribute. 
The paper was to sell at two cents. 

A teacher of the school was engaged 
to mimeograph the paper. The news 
items for the paper were collected on 
the Wednesday afternoon preceding 
the Monday of publication. The editor 


called at the different classrooms for the material 


in the last half hour before dismissal. 


The paper came out every second Monday. 





story, “A Visit to Storyland,” that 
will be printed in three install- 
ments. See if you can answer 
these four questions after you have 
read the last installment: Who 
was the Storyland Queen? Where 
is Storyland? Where was the Story 
Ring? Who were the children? 





A Chance to Help 


It might help the traflic officers 
some if the boys and girls on roller 
skates would go on the other side 
of the street from the school, so 
that no one will get hurt in the 
periods before and after school.— 
William Pilato 6B-2. 








Page of the School Paper 


the course calls for in grades four, five, and six: 


Written reproduction. 





Carriers were chosen to deliver the papers just 
before dismissal on Monday morning. The 
teachers had the orders and correct change ready. 
The carriers reported to the assistant editor up- 
on their return to their own classroom. A record 
of sales was kept on the blackboard and made the 
basis of an arithmetic problem. 

The paper was more than self-supporting. 
Five issues were published which brought a 
total of $25.50. Expenditures were as follows: 

$17.00—mimeographing. 
$ 1.05—clips. 


Written invention. 
Letter writing. 
The examples given below show how these 
three types of written English were motivated. 
I. Written reproduction. 


The course of study suggests that stories be 
read by the teacher to be reproduced in writing 
by the children and that composition topics be 
selected by the children from subjects other 
than English. 


1. A story, “Birds,” was read by the teacher 
and reproduced by a pupil in Grade 5B-2. 


This Shows the Arrangement of the News Items Used on the First 


number was an instructive talk on the 
present and past conditions of Italy 
by a former student teacher, Miss 
Izzo. Judging from the applause giv- 
en, everyone enjoyed the meeting. 
—Ruth Loke 6B-1. 
e) Physical Training. 
“Gymnastic Demonstration” 
was the title of an article 
written by a pupil of the 6A-1 
grade to describe an evening 
program given before the par- 
ents. The purpose of the demonstration 
was to give the parents an opportunity 
to see the school’s regular gymnastic 
work. 


f) Arithmetic: 


Some Things to Remember 


Quarts in a peck? There are eight— 
Always the same on any date. 

Pecks in a bushel? There are four— 
Neither less nor any more. 


—Rita Gunnison 6B-1. 


g) Music. 


A Music Demonstration 


A demonstration for the Music Department 


Ar 


Fr 





$ 3.85—prizes. 2. Compositions on topics selected from va- will be given in the Music Room on Monday, 
With the balance the grade purchased a new rious school subjects. June 7, at 4:15 by the 6A-1 and 6A-2 grades, 
classroom flag. a) Geography under the direction of Mrs. Smith. ss 


(Continued on page 84) 
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At Christmas Time 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


least Santa Claus and a Christmas tree. 
you sketch it in colored crayons. 














An artist would have a hard time at Christmas if he were not able to draw at 
The little tree here will look fine if 
Santa is easy, too, if you sketch two very 
light circles and then fit his cap and face inside them. 


GO" ay 


Se, Yi 


Fen 


























If you would like 
To sketch a tree 
For Christmas time, 
Just follow me. 


First a triangle 
Goes up here, 

And then a box 
Below—that’s clear. 





oe a a a ee ee a wwe ee we oe 
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And then two oblongs 
Drawn together, 
Two little dots, 
Light as a feather, 


Curved lines for fenders, 
A slanting hood, 

Some nice round wheels, 
Well made and good, 
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Two dots for eyes, 
A mustache, nose, 

A furry cap, and 
Here he goes. 





And last of all, 

Two circles round, 
From which some 

Wavy lines hang down, 














Some fuzzy edges, 
Balls and lights, 
And there’s our 
Christmas tree—just right! 














And here’s a shiny 
Toy machine 

That Santa brought 
For small Eugene. 





With happy smile 
Upon his face, 

Our jolly Santa 
Takes his place. 
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Projects for the First Grade—Part III 
THE CHRISTMAS PROJECT 
By LOIS MATHIS, Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
ITH the month of December comes the a) Holly. 5. Citizenship. 
jolliest time of the year. The Christ- b) Wild berries and leaves. a) Obeying the Golden Rule. 
mas project is always the most inter- 4 — III. mr , - ? . , 
esting one. There is an exhilaration ruit. . “Christmas Bells’—Gaynor: Songs for 
about the season which causes the real joy that 4, Crepe paper. Little Children. 
children feel and portray in working out this a) Bright colors, red and green usually, 2. “A Christmas Letter”’—-Gaynor: Songs 
project. It is the Christmas spirit. Little chil- cut into strips and twisted. for Little Children. 
dren are very eager to accept and to carry out b) Bells, cut from or made of paper. 3. “Christmas Day” — Dann: First Year | 
the beautiful idea of giving vi sharing, mer II. rg Work— ‘ = . fie, tae ta | 
is the true Christmas spirit, when it is presente . Reading. . “Tannenbaum’”—Whitehead: Fo ongs 
“ them properly. a) Christmas stories. and Other Songs for Children. 
The room can be made very attractive at this b) Words containing Christmas phrases. 5. “Santa Claus So Jolly’—Anonymous. 
season of the year, too. The children get ideas c) Sentence builders—sentences about 6. “The First Christmas”—Jenks and Walk- 
from the show windows in the stores. Each child Christmas. er: Songs and Games for the Little Ones, 
will be ready to make sugges- IV. Stories— 
tions for every occasion in " - hacia ceiiaaiiiaeatiae 1. ys oe viel 
, “L-3 r s . o ? .y xa ¥ Dae’ Fir Me al zs “ > al aro ’ at 
wo eee 30g Neg peel 1386: | ond Claes. 4, Snwia: 
It is unnecessary to go into i wt 28 ti Bs ey P Jr aw o For the Children’s 
detail in describing the proce- Dae cs bea ka a SS! Hour. 
dure of the Christmas project. ¢ i 7 7 2. a = teen Be- 
Christmas is as old as time, '® bf f q came the ristmas 
it sometimes seems, and every- BoA essed dn whic ‘pt the efernal fie wea Tree” — Carolyn S. 
a Go sense and self and all the brules within; (By ie a Coe 
children know nothing i f q S$: Thil- 
Santa Claus, while others 108, Oh! “tl fo us amid this war of life; AOt ‘ ig Hour. 
. . 1 . Cot ee: ces’ a “ "Ss, OP sn 
ma san ‘Caun, Toe red BE GO all and hovel come: Go all who foil = a Carclyn 8 Bailey and| | w 
) Net? d ‘ me re H 4 i Hs ¢ A, . rk 
aim is to teach the child the j tt ‘Tn sena le, shop, or studp Jalnd bo those a tt Clara M. Lewis: For rol 
true meaning of Christmas PAY Tl Bee H cen the Children’s Hour. | study 
and thus instill into his na- warned and sorelp-tempte pan 4, “The Christmas Cake” | camo 
ture the spirit of giving and a Come to them, blest and blessing, ani i Pre e hay “etd ome + 
sharing which is represented | 4 i Roe § ore ot. er Stories. 
in God’s gift to the world of 4 CHRISGMAS DAY! LING 5. “The Christmas Stock-} Monge 
His Son. i j i, i } ing” — Maud Lindsay:] nese a 
If the project is properly i ti Gell [ em once more the tale of Bethlehem, i tt : More Mother Stories.| map o 
i 2 ing 4 A See i H see 6. “The Str + Child” al 
Pee reek the pee Ghe kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine, Fae ay ee ek ee 
gti sities ; » Bae. . i sae aska 
teacher should know the prin- RH GInd keep them men indeed, fairGhristmasDap” AR ries for Little Chik} 6 0s 
ciples she means to develop in ‘ Dad dren, Vol. I. that tl 
this project, but she should jg ‘* ; V. Games— . at tl 
follow the suggestions, the if f tte 1. “Santa Claus” — Kate} crosseg 
needs, and the interests of H NCE : NE F, Bremner: More! reache 
the children. Thus the cur- ANE j ONS: Song Games. ' Finally 
riculum of this particular i °¢ : he? 2. The First Christ: Nesth ; 
project, more than that of any re 5 BOE mas”—Kate F. Brem- hein a 
other, will create itself. The [are ON: ner: More Song Games. iat d 
activities which are worth ‘ham coe VI. Christmas tree— ed or 
while in child life should be 4 wee! 1. Mothers may be invit-] not tray 
observed. The subject matter BN ari ed to the tree. cause tl 
should be taken from the daily a f 2. ag ead “ : power, 
life experience of the group : gifts for the mothers anythin 
of children concerned. a) Handkerchiefs.* "i 
An outline which may be followed in working d) Games in reading. b) Fancy baskets made from: powder a 
out the Christmas project is given below. (1) Postmaster. boxes and painted. v nel 
I. cle tt for the me (2) nie aol . i “en c 
1. Construction work, using: construction (3) Word matches. alendar. nited © 
paper, crayons, brads, scissors, thumb . Language, or story hour. e) Bookmark. ages wa 
tacks, paint; to make: a) Construction work. f) Book cover. te shore 
a) Santa Claus. b) Dramatization. 3. go — — gifts for one another “Indians 
b) Chimney. c) Games, o put on the tree. ‘ 
c) Reindeer and bells, (1) Telephone. a) Toys made of pasteboard boxes, brads 
d) Holly. (2) Make-believe land. paints, 
e) Mistletoe. . Number work. (1) Cut-out animals. 
f) Filled stockings. a) Daily life problems. (2) Animal cages. 
g) Fruit. b) Christmas shop. (3) Doll furniture. 
h) Turkey. (1) Construction materials sold. (4) Baskets made of powder boxes. 
i) Fruit cake, (2) Finished products sold. (5) Wooden toys. 
j) Plum pudding. ¢) Schoolroom problems. 4. Refreshments. 
2. Construction work, using: red, white, . Nature study. a) Fruits. ; 
and green cloth; needles; thread; paste- a) Climatic conditions in the far North, b) Candy (may be served in baskets). 
board boxes; brads; paint; to make: Santa Claus land. . : Nuts (may be served in baskets). 
a) Santa Claus dolls. b) Methods of heating. 5. Program. 
b) Rag dolls for Santa to deliver. c) Reindeer, a) Songs. 
c) Chimneys. d) Methods of transportation. b) Stories. 
d) Fruit. e) Study of materials used in room deco- c) Poems. 
3. Nature materials. rations. d) Games. 
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The Story of the Red Man 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





se i Sak 


Wigwam and Birch Bark Canoe of 
Forest Indian 





NDIANS were the first Americans. 

They lived in our country long before 

white men knew that the world was 

round. Men who have made a careful 
study of the Indians have decided that they 
came into this country from Eastern Asia, 
and that they belonged originally to the 
Mongolian or yellow race, as do the Chi- 
nese and Japanese. If you will look at a 
map of the world you will see that a long 
chain of islands extends westward from 
Alaska and reaches far out into the Pacific 
Ocean almost to Siberia. It is believed 
that the first inhabitants of this country 
crossed to these islands in small boats and 
reached the mainland of North America. 
Finally their descendants spread all over 
North America. The climate was different 
here and eventually their offspring became 
red or copper colored. Since people did 
not travel far from home in those days, be- 
cause there was no steam or electric motive 
power, the rest of the world did not know 
anything about these natives of North 
America. 

When Columbus, in his desire to reach 
India, came to an island southeast of the 
United States, he saw, in the woods, sav- 
ages watching his boats as his men rowed 
to shore. These savages Columbus called 
“Indians” because he thought that he was 





Travois of Plains Indian 


in India. Later, when other navigators 
discovered the mainland of our country, 
they, too, called the natives whom they 
found there “Indians.” The name has 
always remained, and to-day the descend- 
ants of those early savages still live in the 
United States. Every girl and boy in this 
country has read stories about them and 
has perhaps seen some of them. 

Before the white man came, the Indians 
were a wonderful race of people. Origi- 
nally, the Indians were extremely polite. 
Only the old men and women were allowed 
to talk much. They were very religious, 
and they did not swear. An Indian who 
purposely told a lie was usually put to 
death because it was thought that he could 
not be trusted. The Indians were so hon- 
est that nothing was ever locked up. In- 
dians did not pick flowers; they said that 
flowers were made for the soul to enjoy 
and not for the body to wear. They were 
taught to be courageous in battle and skill- 
ful in the hunt. They observed the ways 
of the wood folk and knew much about the 
trees and flowers. They were truly chil- 
dren of Nature. At first the Indians were 
friendly to the white people. When the 
settlers began to take their land away from 
them and to cheat and kill them, they went 
on the war path to defend themselves. 

Even though Indians were savages, the 
white people learned many useful things 
from them. They learned how to make 
the bark canoe, the snowshoe and the 
moccasin, and how to take the sap of the 





Peculiar Style of Hair Dressing of 
Hopi Indian Girls 


maple tree and make maple sugar. The 
Indians showed the white people many 
plants that were good to eat, as the potato, 
corn, tomato, pumpkin, squash, bean, pine- 
apple, and various dyes and medicines. 
Nobody knows just how many Indians 
there were in this country when it was dis- 
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covered. Because of the fact that Indians 
never had any cities, and kept wandering 
around in small bands, it is believed that 
there were only about five hundred thou- 
sand of them here when the white man first 
came. Strangely enough, there are about 
the same number in this country to-day. 
They are not all full-blooded Indians, to be 
sure, because many of them have inter- 
married with the white people. Neverthe- 
less, the Indians are not dying out as some 
people would have you believe. In fact, 
there are more Indians in the United States 
to-day than there were thirty years ago. 
You do not see them on the streets because 
Indians cannot live in cities as we can. 
They must live out in the open where they 
can have pure air to breathe and can get 
much exercise. Indians are not book- 
keepers and store clerks; they are hunters, 
trappers, farmers, stock raisers, guides. 
Indians are not scattered about the coun- 
try living where they please. They are 
kept on certain areas of land called “Reser- 
vations.”” In other words, the land is re- 
served for them for all time. It is theirs to 
live on and to do with as they please, and 
the white people cannot buy it from them. 
The Indians can make their own laws if 
they do not interfere with the laws of the 
United States. hey can live as their ances- 


(Continued on page 78) 





Reindeer at Work in Eskimo Land 
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December Mother Goose Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectograph copies 
of these outlines may be given to the pupils 
to trace and color on heavier paper. The 
mother wears a white dress. The girl beside 
her has on light green, and the doll she car- 
ries, red. The black-haired boy wears a white 
waist with blue trousers, socks, and tie. The 
other little giri has on white and carries a 
doll dressed in blue. Paint’ the clock and 
shelf cream, leave the cat white, and color 
the stockings to match the costumes. Mount 
as shown on a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 
36 inches by 15 inches. 































Hickory, dickory, dock, 
Come, children, just look at the clock; 
It’s seven, you see; 

In your beds you must be, 

Hickory, dickory, dock. 











pene 
































Instructor Poster Patterns—Books Tand II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. [F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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Our Federal Government—The Cabinet 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, TREASURY, AND WAR 
By HOLLIE LEE MASON, LLB. 


HE Constitution recognizes the ne- 
cessity for executive departments 
through which the President may 
exercise in large part the executive 
power vested in him. Article II, Section 
2, Clause 1, provides that “The President 
. . +» May require the opinion, in writing, 
of the principal officer in each of the exec- 
utive departments, upon any subject re- 
lating to the duties of their respective offi- 
ces .... ”; and Article II, Section 2, 
Clause 2, provides that “. . . . the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such in- 
ferior officers, as they think ‘proper, 
in the heads of departments.” These two 
provisions of our Constitution are the 
foundation stones upon which rests the 
mighty structure of executive departments, 
bureaus, and independent establishments 
now functioning in the discharge of gov- 
ernmental business. Congress alone has 
authority to create these departments, 
bureaus, and establishments. 

At the present time there are ten execu- 
tive departments, as follows: Depart- 
ment of State, Department of the Treas- 
ury, Department of War, Department of 
Justice, Post Office Department, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Department of the In- 
terior, Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and Department of 
Labor. The heads of these departments 
compose the President’s cabinet. 

In addition to these departments there 
are at the present time the following 
bureaus and independent establishments: 
General Accounting Office; Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Civil Service Com- 
mission; Federal Reserve Board; Tax Ap- 
peals Board; War Finance Corporation; 
Alien Property Custodian; Tariff Commis- 
sion; Employees Compensation Commis- 
sion; Panama Canal; Alaska Road Com- 
missioners; Board of Survey and Maps; 
Federal Power Commission; Federal Nar- 


cotics Board; United States Shipping 
Board; Emergency Fleet Corporation; Na- 
tional Screw Thread Commission; Bureau 
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The President’s Cabinet Room 


of Efficiency; Vocational Education; 
Smithsonian Institution; Commission of 
Fine Arts; United States Railroad Admin- 
istration; Personnel Classification Board; 
Council of National Defense; Aeronautics 
Advisory Commission; National Home for 
Disabled Volunteers; Federal Trade Com- 
mission; Railroad Labor Board; United 
States Veterans Bureau; Geographic Board; 
Foreign Debt Commission; Superintendent 
State, War, and Navy Building; Battle Mon- 
uments Commission; Commission on Navy 
Yards; Pan-American Union; Inter-Ameri- 
can High Commission; American-British 
Claims Arbitration; Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany; General Claims 
Commission, United States and Mexico; 
Special Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico; International Joint Commission ; 
Boundary Commission, United States and 
Canada; Boundary Commission, United 
States and Mexico; Joint Committee on 
Printing; Bureau of the Budget. 

The functions of the different executive 
departments are grouped generally, so 
that each department has a certain class 
of duties. However, some of the depart- 
ments perform other duties bearing little 
resemblance to their general functions. 
For instance, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is charged with the enforcement of 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury is charged with the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act, and the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs is under the War 
Department. 

In view of this gigantic organization for 
the transaction of governmental affairs, it 
is little wonder that the individual having 
business with the government is so often 
confused. Yet, if he can locate the office 
having charge of the business in which he 
is interested, his matter ordinarily will be 
attended to promptly and efficiently. 

With the exceptions of the Department 
of Justice and the Post Office Department, 
the heads of the executive departments are 
called “Secretaries.” The head of the De- 


partment of Justice is called the Attorney 
General, and the head of the Post Office 
Department is called the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. These departmental heads are the 
President’s advisers and form his cabinet. 
Their duties are prescribed by acts of Con- 
gress, and any act performed by them is 
presumed to be the act of the President. 
Such acts may be performed by the Secre- 
tary himself or by some officer acting un- 
der his authority. Any order made in the 
regular course of business of a particular 
department is presumed to have been 
made with the knowledge and approval of 
the Secretary of that department, unless 
the contrary is shown. 

“Heads of departments have a threefold 
relation, namely: first, to the President, 
whose political or confidential ministers 
they are, to execute his will, or rather to 
act in his name and by his constitutional 
authority, in cases in which the President 
possesses a constitutional or legal discre- 
tion; second, to the law, for where the law 
has directed them to perform certain acts, 
and where the rights of individuals are de- 
pendent on those acts, then in such cases a 
head of department is an officer of the 
law, amenable to the laws for his conduct; 
and, third, to Congress, in the conditions 
contemplated by the Constitution. 
latter relationship is one of the great ele- 
ments of responsibility and legality in their 
action. They are created by law; most of 
their duties are prescribed by law; Con- 
gress may at all times call on them for in- 
formation or explanation in matters of offi- 
cial duty; and it may, if it sees fit, inter- 
pose by legislation concerning them, when 
required by the interests of the govern- 
ment.” (6 Opinions Attorneys General, 
page 326.) 

Cabinet meetings presided over by the 
President were rare until a short time be- 
fore the Civil War. Washington asked 
the opinion of the members of his cabinet 
in writing, and ordinarily his cabinet met 


(Continued on page 79) 
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December Safety Calendar 


The teacher may copy this design on the blackboard with colored crayons. Teachers 
who cannot draw easily will find a pantograph helpful when transferring this design. 
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_ Now when you play at coasting, 


eir Or glide on skates so new, 
we Select no crowded highway, _ 
_ But a place that’s safe for you. 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 











Ce AVE you ever thought how neces- 
te -} sary color is to your happiness? 
ki fs In choosing your clothes you con- 
By “| sider color, both for appearance 
9 sf and comfort. On a very warm 
f day, you choose something white 

or light in color, instead of some- 

PF Beek thing dark and heavy, in order 

— to look cool as well as to feel 

cool. Color is just as necessary 
in our food as it is in our clothing. People who 
eat in cafeterias are said to “eat by their eye,” 
and from observation this seems to be true. 
They choose the things that look attractive, in 
many instances, regardless of whether or not 
they are choosing a nutritious meal. Because 
many people choose their food in this manner, 
it is necessary for the menu maker to use color 
to the best advantage in arranging the various 
dishes. 

A well-planned menu has several colors in it. 
The menu that is all pure white is in most in- 
stances not very tempting because it all looks the 
same and a large amount of the same thing dis- 
courages the appetite. Our foods are of so many 
colors,—various shades of brown, green, yellow, 
orange, and red, that with a little thought one 
can make pleasing color combinations of the food 
and still have it nutritious. 

The value of color is clearly shown in this ex- 
ample. A food like junket or rice pudding, un- 
adorned, is not nearly so attractive as it would 
be with a bit of jelly, or a prune, or a red cherry 
on it. The contrast in color makes the dessert 
look tempting. The wrong color combinations 
can make food look very unappetizing. For in- 
stance, red beets and sliced tomatoes do not look 
well together. Study the colors in foods and 
learn to put several of them together so that they 
will look artistic and, at the same time, will be 
nutritious. 

All measurements in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. 
These recipes may be made larger or smaller by 
multiplying or dividing by a multiple of twenty 
according to the number of pupils in your school. 
When changing a recipe, be sure that the propor- 
tion of the ingredients remains the same. 


SCALLOPED POTATO AND BACON 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


20 large potatoes 
1% cup butter 
4 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon salt 
1% teaspoon pepper 
5 cups milk 
20 slices bacon 
Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 bowl 

1 four-quart dripping pan or baking dishes 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

Wash and peel the potatoes and let them stand 
in cold water while you slice them. Grease a 
dripping pan with a little of the butter. Put half 
of the sliced potatoes into the pan and over them 
put half of the butter, flour, salt, and pepper. 
Put the rest of the sliced potatoes into the pan 
and put the remaining butter, flour, salt, and pep- 
per over them. Add the milk, pouring it around 
the edge of the pan so that it will not wash off 
all of the seasoning from the potatoes. Lay the 
strips of bacon over the potatoes. Put the pan 
into the oven and let the potatoes bake about one 


hour or until they are soft. Do not have the oven 
so hot that the potatoes will burn. If the oven is 
too hot, the milk will curdle. If the milk is heat- 
ed before you put it on the potatoes, it will not 
take quite so long to cook the potatoes. Serve a 
piece of bacon with each portion. The Scalloped 
Potatoes and Bacon may be prepared before 
school and be reheated at noon. 





Scalloped Potato and Bacon 
Whole Wheat Bread and Buller 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Baked Apple 
Oatmeal Cookies 
Milk or Cocoa 


R ~ 4 
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Baked Macaroni and Peanut Butler 
Bultered Turnips 
Graham Roll and Butter 
Peach ‘Tapioca 
Milkor Cocoa 











STEWED TOMATOES 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 
2% quarts or 3 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
1 medium-sized onion 
% cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
% cup butter 
5 tablespoons flour 
% cup cold water 


Utensils Needed: 


1 can opener 

1 four-quart saucepan 
1 paring knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 small bowl 


Open the cans of tomatoes and pour their con- 
tents into a saucepan. Peel the onion, cut it in 
small pieces, and add it to the tomatoes. Add the 
sugar, salt, and pepper, and let the mixture boil 
slowly for twenty minutes or a half hour. Add 
the butter, put the flour into a small bowl and 
add the water to it gradually, mixing it thor- 
oughly so that there will be no lumps. Add the 
flour mixture to the boiling tomatoes, stirring the 
tomatoes while you add it. Let the tomatoes boil 
after you put the flour in; this thickens them a 
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little. Taste to see whether more salt is needed, 
The stewed tomatoes may be prepared before 
school and be reheated at noon. 


BAKED APPLE 
Twenty portions of one apple each 


Recipe: 


20 large cooking apples 
2 cups sugar 
3 tablespoons cinnamon 
3 tablespoons butter 

1 pint water 


Utensils Necded: 


1 apple corer or paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 measuring cup 

2 dripping pans, or baking dishes 

Wash the apples and pull out the stems, being 
careful not to break the skin at that end. With 
an apple corer or a paring knife begin at the 
blossom end to remove the core; do not cut all 
the way through the stem end. Take two par- 
ings off around the open end of each apple. In 
the hole of each apple put one and one-half table- 
spoons sugar, one-third teaspoon cinnamon, and 
one-third teaspoon butter. Place the apples in 
dripping pans and pour two cups of water around 
them. Put the pans into the oven and bake the 
apples slowly. The apples will be soft all the way 
through when they are done. It will take about 
one hour to cook the apples. Serve one apple with 
some of the juice from the pan to each child. 
The baked apples may be prepared before school 
and served cold. Baked apples are very good 
when served warm. 


OATMEAL COOKIES 
Twenty portions of two cookies each 


Recipe: 


2 tablespoons butter or crisco 
cup sugar 

eggs 

teaspoons vanilla 

cups rolled oats 

teaspoon salt 

tablespoon baking powder 


Utensils Needed: 


Re Cob he 


tablespoon 

two-quart bowl 

measuring cup 

small bowl 

egg beater 

teaspoon 

Dripping pans or baking sheets 


at et et 


Have the oven hot when you begin to mix the 
cookies. Put the butter into a large bowl and 
cream it; then add the sugar and cream the but- 
ter and sugar together. Beat the eggs very light 
in a small bowl, add them to the butter and sug- 
ar, and combine. Add the vanilla, the rolled 
oats, salt, and baking powder, and stir to com- 
bine well. Grease the dripping pans. (If you 
have a Russian baking sheet it does not need to 
be greased.) Drop one tablespoon of dough for 
each cooky. Be sure to drop the cookies far 
enough apart on the pan so that they will not run 
together when they are in the oven. Bake them 
in a moderate oven and watch them carefully 80 
that they will not burn. The cookies will be crisp 
when they are cold. 


BAKED MACARONI AND PEANUT BUTTER 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


3 quarts boiling water 
1 quart macaroni 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Christmas Manual Training for Beginners 


By 


SOME THIN Woop ProJrEcts 


HIN wood construction is intended for the 

boys who have mastered the simple tool 
operations required in the lath project con- 
struction. The material for thin wood proj- 
ects may be one-quarter inch basswood or ci- 
gar box lumber. The additional tools required 
are the smooth plane, coping saw, jackknife, 
pencil compass, and the brace and one-quarter 
inch auger bit. 

The boy shown in the picture is using one 
of the little jig saws that may be operated 
either by hand or motor power. Several of 
these saws have been given as prizes for orig- 
inal ideas in hand-work. This little saw is the 
lowest priced jig saw on the market and is the 
easiest power jig saw to operate. Its sturdi- 
ness makes it desirable for school or home. 


FRANK I. 


A Prize Offer.—One of the jig saws men- 
tioned above will be given to the person send- 
ing the most original model made of empty 
thread spools and any other materials desired. 
The model must be received at the following 
address before January 1, 1927: Frank I. 
Solar, 19056 Gainsborough Road, N. W. Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 

Key Label.—Lay out the form of the key 
label on a piece of cigar box wood or other thin 
lumber. Locate the hole and bore it before 
cutting it to form; this will prevent splitting 
the piece of wood. Bore through from one side 
until the point of the spur of the bit shows on 
the other side. Turn the piece over and finish 
boring the hole. This method of boring will 
produce a clean-cut hole on both surfaces. 
Saw to line and smooth the edges with the 


SOLAR, Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


plane. Finish all surfaces with fine sandpaper. 
The key label will make an excellent Christmas 
vift for Father. 

Fishline or Cord Winder.—Square up a piece 
of cigar box stock to the dimensions given on 
the drawing. Use the saw and plane. On the 
wood lay off carefully the pattern of the wind- 
er, using a sharp pencil and a rule. Saw to 
form with the coping saw. Finish the edges 
just sawed with a sharp pocketknife and sand- 
paper. This gift will be appreciated by Broth- 
er for his fishline or for collecting odd pieces 
of wrapping twine that are usually rolled up 
and thrown into a drawer. 

Match Scratcher.—Cut out a piece of cigar 
box lumber 314% inches wide and 4 5-16 inches 
long; 1'4 inches from one end square a line 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—IV 


PHONETICS SEPARATE, YET INSEPARABLE, 
FROM READING 


HONETICS is separate from read- 
—§ ing in that it always should be 
taught in a period of its own; 
inseparable from it in that the 
phonetics lesson for the day 
should be derived, in so far as 
possible, from the reading lesson 
which is to come, while the facts 
learned in the phonetics period 
should be applied in the reading 
period which follows. For it is not enough that 
a child should learn the elementary 
sounds early in his school life; it is 
equally important that he should begin, 
just as early, to use them in helping 
himself to learn to read. That is the ob- 
ject in teaching them. I have visited 
reading classes where it was impossible 
to discover whether or not phonetics was 
a part of the curriculum. Needless to 
say, in such instances phonetics might 
almost as well have been omitted. 








APPLICATION OF PHONETICS IN READING 

The reading class is never a place for 
phonetic drill. It is a place where, inci- 
dentally almost, phonetics is used as a 
tool for expediting the business in hand, 
which is reading. The thought of the 
child always should be centered upon the 
content of the text; and phonetics is a 
helper in discovering that content. The 
teacher, in helping a child to sound a 
troublesome word, should keep the proc- 
ess so subservient that his mind is not 
distracted from the story. 

The application of his phonetics to 
reading should start as soon as the child 
recognizes the symbol of a single sound. 
The teacher may remark, incidentally (so 
it seems to the child) as she starts to 
write a word in the blackboard reading 
lesson: “You do not know what word I 
am about to write, but you can tell me 
how it starts.” Or, “Do you hear one of 
the little letter folk talking in the word 
which tells the color of the ball? What 
does it say? Can you find it? Do you 
think you can find any other sounds you 
know?” 








Game of Strangers and Old Friends 
“Let us play we are at a party made 





By MAE FOSTER JAY 


“Sometimes, in the longer words, the old 
friends you discover are whole families, and fam- 
ilies give a word away splendidly. The word 
may look to be so hard and secret, but by picking 
out the telltale letters and telltale families, we 
usually can get the best of it. Here is a list of 
strange new words. Let us see whether we can 
get acquainted. 


mittens Santa Claus (short a will be given 
rubbers — sheep this month) 
engine lambs 

flocks 


“Do you see any families in this first word? 








A Christmas Carol 


<— 


Swing, Bells, ring Bells; 
Sound from loft and steeple: 
Sing a happy Yuletide song 
For the listening people. 
All the birds have flown away 
With the summer time; 
Ring your music on the air, 
Chime, Bells, chime! 


Dear Star, clear Star, 
Rise on hill and valley, 
Silver with your lovely light 
Lane and street and alley. 
All the flowers have blown away 
Blossom, leaf and vine; 
Shed your beauty on the world; 
Shine, Star, shine! 


—NANCY BYRD TURNER 
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reading class train them, from the start, to stand 

upon their own feet as much as possible. Train 

them not to ask for help until they have made an 
honest effort to sound the word to themselves. 

Let “How does it start?” be a frequent ques- 
tion. Children should begin sounding a word, 
going as far as possible. Often that will be 
enough of a cue to give them the word, although 
it contains sounds which have not yet been pre- 
sented. 

Let “Do you know any parts of it?” be an- 
other frequent question. The children should 
acquire the habit of looking through the word 
for families, helpers. 

Teach them to avoid confusion by cov- 
ering the first part of a word while they 
work out the latter part; the latter part 
while they work out the first; or both 
ends while they recognize the middle by 
removing the confusing elements, e. g., 
a beginner might hesitate at encounter- 
ing fastest. Say to him, “Cover the last 
three letters. What word have you left? 
Now cover the word fast. What family 
is left? Now put the two together.” 

Train the children to ask for help if 
their own efforts fail. If the trouble- 
some word is phonetic, the teacher’s help 
will be along the line of pointing out 
phonograms or supplying a forgotten 
sound. If the word is not phonetic, she 
should tell it to the child without any 
waste of time. 

Train the children to apply their pho- 
netic methods as silently as possible in 
the reading class that they may not dis- 
turb others. It often is advisable, how- 
ever, to have a child sound a word aloud 
and listen to himself in order to get it; 
or to have him listen while some other 
child sounds it for him. 

Suggested work for December: short a; 
digraphs ch, th; consonant z— 
“While the shepherds watched their 

sheep out on the hills, they heard the old 

sheep call, ‘Baa!’ The little lambs an- 
swered them, but, like the little calf, were 
not quite able to say what their mothers 

did. The little lambs said, ‘a’ (short 

a). You can hear their cry even in 

their names. Listen: lambs. Did you 

hear it? Can you see it here in the writ- 
ten word?” (Erase all but am.) ‘What 
does this say? A word all by itself, 
isn’t it? The word am is also a family 
in many longer words. Can you tell me 




















up of strangers and old friends. You 

may be the old friends, and I will be the 
strangers. Let us see whether we can get ac- 
quainted and talk with one another. You tell 
what you know, and I will tell what you do not 
know, what is strange to you.” (The teacher 
writes upon the blackboard a few easily sounded 
words, for instance, wind, snow, cold, blows.) 
“In this word, wind, tell as much as you can, and 
stop, while I take my turn; but be sure to take 
up the conversation just the minute you can. 
Let us blend our sounds together so that we can 
hear the whole word.” (Children sound the w, 
teacher the 7, and children the nd.) “What have 
we made?” (Work out the other words similarly. 
Write the sentence, The cold wind blows the 
snow.) “Is there anything strange here now? 
The strangers have become your old friends. 
Look this sentence through. When you are ready 
to do so smoothly, read it to me.” <A few lessons 
of this type will establish in the children the 
habit of attacking a new word if they see any- 
thing familiar in it.) 


Will you draw a line under them, John?” (He 
should underline itt and en.) “What does the first 
family say? The second? Now, knowing these, 
can you discover the word?” 

Work out the other words similarly. Later 
give a blackboard reading lesson, using the words 
developed in the phonics period. 

Prepare the children in a similar way to attack 
a reading lesson in their primers. Suppose the 
lesson is to be the story about the little pine tree 
that didn’t like its needles. Put on the black- 
board a list of the new words they are to en- 
counter (such as, didn’t, needles, robber, green, 
that) ; and, sometime during the phonetics period, 
help the children to sound them by having them 
pick out familiar known parts of the words, un- 
derlining those parts or enclosing them with 
their hands apart from the rest of the word. 

Through these lessons children will learn that 
familiar symbols are to be found in words wher- 
ever they come in contact with them. In the 


these words as I write them, ham, dam, 
sham, tam, Sam?” (Build other phonetic 
series of words involving the short a. Review 
with the other short vowel sounds, calling atten- 
tion again to the open position of the mouth in 
enunciating the short vowels.) 

Introduce ch as the sound Harry’s engine made 
Christmas morning; th, as the sound the old 
goose made at the man who tried to capture him 
for the Christmas feast; z, as the sound the big 
toy made when it was woud up and ran around 
the Christmas tree on the floor, so like the real 
buzzing bees we have in summer that it fright: 
ened the baby. Use the new sounds in phonetic 
words immediately. 


"Games for Drill 
Merry Christmas for the Phonetic Folk 
This game may serve to make drill pleasurable. 
Let the teacher quickly draw upon the black- 
board an outline picture of Santa Claus with 4 


pack on his back. Suggest to the children: “Let 
(Continued on page 87) 
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The Boy on the Tin Bank 


WHAT HE SHOWED TED ABOUT SAVING FOR A PURPOSE 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 
‘ 


OMETHING had been wrong with Christmas 

this year, thought Ted as he sat looking into 

the fire Christmas night. He and Margery, his 
sister, had received a great many pretty presents, 
and they had enjoyed the party at the home of Rose- 
mary and Roger. 

Suddenly a little tinkling voice from the Christ- 
mas tree in the corner startled Ted with the ques- 
tion: “How did you get the money to buy your 
Christmas gifts?” 

The stiff little figure of a boy with outstretched 
hands, on the tin bank given to Ted by Rosemary 
and Roger, had come to life and was facing him. 

“I asked Father for it,” stammered Ted, hanging 
his head. “I know now what was wrong with 
Christmas,” he added. “It was because I felt 





ashamed that I had bought presents for Mother and 
Father with their own money.” 

The boy on the bank smiled. “You will not do 
that next year,” he said, and became just a tin boy 
once more. 

At the beginning of the year Ted’s father prom- 
ised to pay him fifteen cents a week for sifting 
ashes and doing other work. 

“What a lot of money,” thought Ted. “I shall 
have plenty for presents next Christmas.” 

He fully intended to give part of his money to the 
tin boy each week, but his pennies had an amazing 
way of disappearing. Ted could not tell where they 
went, for there were no holes in his pockets. 

One day Ted noticed that the boy on the bank was 
holding a tiny notebook in his tin hands. On the 
cover was printed Ted’s name and the words, “Tell 


me what you spend each day.” 


Every night for a week Ted set down in the little 








book what he had spent that day—like this: 





Sunday Sunday School envelope 3c 

Monday Lollipop le 

Tuesday Jelly Beans 2c 

Wednesday Chocolate square le 
Thursday Lollipops for Margery, 
Rosemary, Roger, and 

me 4c 

Friday Stamp 2c 

Saturday Peppermints 2c 

15¢ 


Ted was very much surprised to find that two- 
thirds of his pennies had been spent in the candy 
shop on the corner. The next week he walked on 
the opposite side of the street from the shop so that 
he would not see the tempting sweets. That week 
he dropped a nickel into the bank. 

After that it was not so hard to pass the candy 
shop, especially as Mother said that the children 
might make taffy or fudge once a week. 

The next Christmas Ted was able to buy all of his 
presents with the money that he had saved. 
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Picture Study—“Madonna of the Magnificat” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


Cer LESSANDRO de’ Filipepi, or 
"a Sandro Botticelli, as he was 
familiarly called by his 
friends, is one of the most in- 
teresting figures of the Ren- 
aissance. In this age of 
great personalities lived Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, Savonarola, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michelangelo. Their 
beautiful city, Florence, on the banks of the 
Arno River, was the home of the foremost 
scholars and artists of the day. Among 
them Botticelli is the most typically Floren- 
tine, because he spent nearly all of his life 
in the city of his birth during her most 
glor.ous years, and because he portrayed in 
his paintings the life and thoughts of his 
fellow-citizens. 

Sandro Botticelli was born in Florence, the 
fourth son of a thriving tanner, Mariano de’ 
Filipepi. From an income-tax return made 
by Mariano we learn that in 1446 his son 
Sandro was two years of age. Sandro, at 
school, took no interest in reading, writing, 
or arithmetic and was quite discontented. 
It is probable that after leaving school he 
worked for a year or two in the shop of his 
brother, Antonio, the goldsmith. Before 
long, however, he must have persuaded his 

















Questions 


What is the Madonna wearing on 
her head? How many figures in the 
picture wear halos? How many col- 
ors appear in the robes of the Ma- 
donna? Are they repeated again in 
the picture? Has the Madonna a live- 
ly or a thoughtful expression on her 
face? 


What do you think the picture 
would lose if the landscape were blot- 
ted out? Would you prefer it if this 
had been done? Can you find any 
really straight lines in this painting? 

With what kind of pen is the Ma- 
donna writing? Do you know wheth- 
er books were printed or written by 
hand in the days of Botticelli? 




















father that painting was his true vocation 
for we soon find him in the studio of Fra 
Filippo Lippi, who gave him a love for rich 
color and all things gay and bright. To 
this pleasure-loving artist-monk, young San- 
dro was apprenticed at the age of fifteen for 


his first artistic training. Five years later 
he set out with his master for Prato, where, 
in the choir of the Collegiate Church, he as- 
sisted in finishing a series of fresco paint- 
ings. (Iresco paintings are done in water 
colors on wet plaster.) 

A great change came into Sandro’s work 
when, after Fra Filippo Lippi’s death, the 
young artist went to the busy workshop of 
the leading goldsmith-painters of Florence, 
the brothers Pollaiuoli. They taught him to 
study drawing and nature scientifically rath- 
er than imaginatively, and added strength 
to the natural sweetness of his manner of 
painting. By 1472 Botticelli was an inde- 
pendent master with a workshop of his own. 

At about this time in Botticelli’s life, the 
greatest member of the Medici family, Lor- 
enzo the Magnificent, succeeded his father, 
Piero, as the ruler of Florence, and the city 
entered upon its golden years. Architects, 
sculptors, painters, and goldsmiths found in 
Lorenzo a most generous patron, who desired 
their services in erecting and making beau- 
tiful some of the finest buildings that the 
world has known. It was not long before 
Lorenzo discovered the talents of Botticelli 
and ordered from him the first of a number 


(Continued on page 95) 








“MADONNA OF THE MAGNIFICAT” 








HIS picture, which hangs in the Uffizi 

Gallery in Florence, is the most famous 

and most nearly perfect of all Sandro 
Botticelli’s paintings of the Madonna and Child. 
Its beautiful lines flow gracefully along the 
Madonna’s arms and shoulders, along the 
bending back of one of the child-angels, along 
the veil ends streaming from the crown, and 
even along the winding brook which wanders 
through the pleasant green landscape beyond. 
These moving lines draw our eyes up to the 
crown which the angels are holding. 

The Christmas story is here told within a 
circle in which a company of adoring angels 
is grouped about the sweet-faced Madonna and 
her Child. Two of the angels, who are dressed 
like any little Florentine boy of Botticelli’s day, 
hold the golden circlet, which seems to crown 


the whole picture. Another angel supports the 
inkwell and the book in which Mary is writing 
a song called the “Magnificat.”’ 

The gracefully bending form of the red- 
gowned angel seems to draw the group closer 
to the Mother and Child. The Child, with one 
hand playing with a pomegranate which his 
Mother is holding, and with the other seeming 
to guide her hand as she writes, is looking up 
into her face. 

We remember easily that Botticelli at one 
time worked in a goldsmith’s shop, for he has 
used beautiful patterns of gold wherever he 
could in this painting ---in the streaming light 
above, in the delicate halos, and in the borders 
on Mary’s blue robe and on the gown of one of 
the angels. Singing lines and deep-toned colors 
chant happily the story of Christmas. 
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Reproductions of “Madonna of the Magnificat” 


Fvom a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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HE third grade sat back, its 

hands folded ecstatically, its eyes 
bright with anticipation. Miss 
Anne, at the front of the room, 
paused for an effective instant 
with the needle of the phono- 
graph above its whirling black 
disk, then lowered it. He that 
had ears to hear, let him hear. 

While the class, entranced, 
hearkened even unto the last raucous scratch, 
Miss Anne studied their faces. Past the dull 
Himmel twins she looked to brilliant Rose Kohn, 
who always ascended to a seventh heaven during 
music period. Past frowsy heads and _ sleek 
heads, faces pinkly ciean and faces perennially 
grimy, her gaze traveled to Elaine. 

The child sat in the required pose, hands cor- 
rectly folded on the desk, but her eyes were 
studying something outside the open window. A 
hint of aloofness marked that far-away look. She 
was a puzzle, and a problem, this child with the 
Tennyson name and the dirty finger nails. 

To begin with, her clothes stamped her as 
alien. They desperately forsook the common- 
place, yet never quite achieved smartness. 
Among the limp felts and woolly homemade tams, 
her black velvet poke with its pink lining blos- 
somed like an orchid in a field of dandelions. 
Against the sturdy crisp ginghams and demure 
chintzes her sleazy taffetas rustled impudently. 
She read aloud with an aplomb that left the rest 
of the grade staring over their readers in dumb 
amazement. In dramatizations she played leads, 
elevated thereto by unanimous consent, and im- 
provised bits of stage business for herself and 
the others that drew neighboring teachers into 
the third grade on vague errands during that 
hour. 

“Is that child’s hair bleached?” Miss Jordan 
of the adjoining grade demanded of Miss Anne, 
as they stood looking out on the school yard 
through a window of Miss Anne’s room. 

That lady shrugged an indifferent shoulder. 
“T suspect it is. I wish her mother would try 
Castile soap and hot water just once, and brush 
that mop down smooth. See her dancing over 
there by the gate! Now she'll stop; Frieda 
Himmel is watching her. Can’t you imagine 
Elaine in one of Doris Drury’s smocked pongees, 
with her hair smooth and ‘straight ?” 

“Too much to ask,” said Miss Jordan. 

Miss Anne, oblivious of flippancy, still watched 
Elaine. “Dramatics is the only thing she’s in- 
terested in, the only thing she does with the 
class. If I compliment her too much, or call at- 
tention to her work, she simply stops. She won’t 
learn her tables for our contest with your grade, 
when she knows she’s the only one in the room 
to keep us from simply blotting you out. I’ve 
never heard her say, ‘We will do so and so.’ 
When it comes to teamwork, she’s not in step. 
She just doesn’t catch the rhythm, that’s all.” 

A bell clanged shrilly, and the shouting chaos 
in the school yard subsided into restless lines, 
and tramped back to work. When the last rub- 
bers were kicked off, and the snuffling and 
coughing came to a grateful diminuendo, Miss 
Anne stood behind her desk with the mysterious 
air that meant news. One week with Miss Anne 
had taught the third grade that they got this 
news whenever they were ready for it. Alice 
Lane swallowed her giggle, John Lewis put down 
his cherished new refillable pencil, and Rose Kohn 
flashed poor Herman Himmel a look telling him 
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Elaine Catches the Rhythm 


By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


that if he couldn’t stop his cough, there were 
neighboring hands all ready to smother it and him. 

At last you could hear the clock, and Miss 
Anne smiled. The third grade smiled back in 
sympathy. She had sworn when she began 
teaching never to slip into the schoolroom 
screech, and now she began in that low, clear 
voice that reached Tommy Cave in the far corner. 

“Children, there’s to be a big Music Memory 
Contest in the schools here.” 

“Do we sing all the songs we know by heart?” 

“No, Rose.” 

Herman looked his righteous scorn at Rose. 
One was not to blame for bronchitis, but one 
should be obliterated for interrupting. 

“The big Symphony Orchestra is to play some 
of the pieces we have heard on the phonograph, 
and the children will write down the names of 
the ones they remember, and know.” 

“Does the orchestra come here?” Frieda 
Himmel’s weak eyes questioned hopefully. 

“No, the children are to go down to Symphony 
Hall; but this is the interesting part. Only one 
child goes from each grade. Each room will 
have a contest, and the one who does best in each 
room will go to the big contest.” 

Rose Kohn’s eyes blazed. “I know who goes 
from this room!” she announced, and sat back al- 
ready assured of victory. At sound of the con- 
fident voice Elaine’s eyes rested on Rose for the 
merest moment, then dismissing her with an ig- 
noring glance as complete as it was swift, they 
turned again to Miss Anne. 

“If we do well in arithmetic to-day, Ill have 
a try-out.” 

Elaine’s jaw set, and she laid out a tablet 
with the silent hatred that figures alone could 
arouse. Two examples wrong out of five sent 
her mouth into a mutinous droop, and three out 
of four wrong in the next set deepened her 
scowl. When she lost a perfect score in the last 
group by just one careless figure, she was in a 
white fury. , 

“You have done so well to-day as a class,” said 
Miss Anne, when the arithmetic papers were 
handed in, “that we’ll have an extra fifteen min- 
utes of music.” 

The third grade bubbled with joy. “Paper 
and pencil ready, and see if you can name the 
six records I play.” 

The strains of minuet and cradle song filled 
the room. The rhythm of a march set feet 
tapping, and gave poor Herman his one lucid in- 
terval. Through it Elaine sat motionless, her 
eyes on a flock of fleecy little clouds, the arith- 
metic paper crumpled in her hot hands. Little 
by little she tore it into tiny scraps, and as the 
last scrap fell, Miss Anne saw two tears trickle 
from those unwavering eyes. 

“Poor kiddie!” she said to herself, “so mis- 
erable, not because she spoiled a group record, 
but because Elaine couldn’t say, ‘J made 100!” 
Then she read the names of the six records she 
had played. Herman brightened only at men- 
tion of the march. Tommy Cave made one 
apathetic cross after another. Rose Kohn ex- 
claimed once, and clutched her black curls in ex- 
asperated fingers; but Miss Anne’s eyes were 
on Elaine, still looking at the clouds. 

Relief dawned on the child’s face, then confi- 
dence, then assurance, and at the last title, 
proud triumph. 

“She knew them all, the scamp!” 
Miss Anne, regretfully. 

Over and over the records were played in the 
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days that followed. 


New ones were learned and 
old ones clinched. Then one day Miss Anne put 


on a new record. “This belongs to the kinder- 
garten babies,” she told the class, “but I think 
you'll like it. I have nothing to say. Listen.” 

She started the machine and slipped into her 
chair. A strain from hushed strings, then a 
voice— 

While the little children sleep, 

Elaine leaned forward. 


Little stars are waking. 
Angels bright from heaven come, 
And till morn is breaking, 


She propped her elbows on the desk and watched 
and listened. 


They will watch the livelong night, 
By their beds till morning light. 


Miss Anne shut her teeth on her lips as she saw 


Elaine’s eyes. 


While the little children sleep, 
Stars and angels watch do keep. 


The brake clicked, the music stopped, but the 
light still shone on Elaine’s grimy face. 

“What is it?” demanded Rose. 

“Gee, it’s nice!”’ offered Frieda. 

“Play it again!” said Elaine abruptly—a bit 
tensely. 

In silence Miss Anne swung back the sound 
box. The pzan of praise she was singing inside 
was no part of the concert. “And to think Elaine 
was struck with that little old hymn!” she 
thought in amazement. 

The contest drew nearer. The tilt of Rose’s 
head grew more arrogant, the indifference of 
Elaine more complete. 

“It’s a racial heritage,” said Miss Anne, ex- 
plaining Rose’s proficiency to the other teachers. 
“She’s no more to be praised for remembering 
those tunes than for having curly hair. She'll 
win that contest, I know, and there’ll be no living 
with her from then on.” 

At last it was the day before the contest. 
The try-outs had sent Rose to unquestioned fir.t 
place. Elaine’s papers were smeared, careless, 
often with a funny little drawing in place of a 
title. Then on that quiet morning, news of dev- 
astating misfortune fell upon the third grade, 
borne to them by Yetta Kohn from grade eight. 

“Miss Anne, our Rosie, she ain’t able to come 
by the contest. She’s got mumps.” 

Miss Anne gazed appalled at the dark Slavic 
face, so pleasantly conscious of the disturbance 
that had been started. 

“Why, Yetta—there isn’t a child in the room 
to take her place!” Elaine, by the coat room 
door, paused half out of her dusty velvet coat 
with its soiled white lining. ‘We'll just have 
to give up any hope of winning. After all our 
hard work, too! Some of the children know most 
of the numbers, but Rose was sure of every one.” 


Then Miss Anne forgot her personal woes. ' 


“Is she very sick?” 

“Miss Anne, y’ should see her face—like this 
it is!’ With flying hands Yetta indicated the 
general contour of a good-sized pumpkin. 

“Poor child! Tell her not to worry.” 

“Yeah! Y’ should hear her! Me mother’s got 
a fierce time with th’ baby cuttin’ teeth an 
Rosie bawlin’ her eyes out!” Her doleful work 
complete, Yetta answered the imperative second 
bell, and vanished upstairs. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for December 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Play,” “Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
‘Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


RITE the verses on the blackboard. The 
class will read them and answer the ques- 
tions either orally or in written sentences. 


December 


December is the last month of the year, 

It brings to us good tidings and good cheer; 
’Twas then the Holy Babe, our Lord, was born, 
In Bethlehem, that first glad Christmas morn. 


The days are short, the air is clear and cold, 
The sun sets red behind the clouds of gold; 
Thare is a note of gladness in the air, 

And smiling, cheerful faces everywhere. 


Questions 


What month of the year is December? 

What does it bring us? 

What does the word “tidings” mean? 

What were the “good tidings”? 

What did you read about the days in De- 
cember ? 

About the air? 
- Tell what you read about the sunset. 

How, in general, do the people feel and look 
in December? (Answer in the last two lines.) 


Seat Work 


Make a December calendar with a border of 
holly leaves and berries. 

Mark the date December 25 with red figures. 

See how many words you can make out of the 
letters in the word December. 

See how many words you can make out of the 
letters in the word Christmas. 


LESSON II 


Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions. 


The Evergreens—Nature Study 


There are some trees that are green all the 
year around. 

They are as green in winter as they are in 
summer. 

We call them evergreens. 

The pine, balsam, hemlock, spruce, and cedar 
are trees of this kind. 

They are very useful trees. 

Many things are made from their wood. 

We have great forests «f these trees all over 
our country. 

The government hires men to guard our 
forests, 


These 
rangers. 

They watch the forests to see that fire does 
not break out. 

They watch for harmful insects or disease 
that may attack the trees. 

If fires start, they check them and put them 
out. 

It is a great loss to our state and country 
when a fine forest burns. 

Evergreens are much used at Christmas. 

We have evergreens in our houses, churches, 
and schools at Christmas time. 

We use evergreen trees for our Christmas 
trees. 


men are called foresters and ‘forest 


Questions 


What are evergreens? 

Why are they so called? 

Give the names of five evergreen trees. 

Of what use are they? 

Name some things that are made of pine. 
(Houses, barns, furniture, boxes, telephone and 
telegraph poles, etc.) 

How does the government take care of its 
forests? 

What are these men called? 

What is their work? 

Why is it a great loss to our state and country 
if a forest burns? (Forests are a protection to 
the land. Where there are no trees the land is 
desert. A desert land is not productive. The 
people who live in such places are poor and 
suffer hardships. Forests temper the climate.) 

At what time of year do we use evergreens 
most for decorating ? 


Seat Work 


On white drawing paper make a picture of a 
group of evergreen trees, some large and some 
small, with their tops against a sunset sky. 

Leave the lower half (or third) white for 
snow and color the rest of the sheet with orange, 
red, and yellow blended together. 

Color the evergreens dark green with black 
trunks. Study carefully the shape of an ever- 
green tree before drawing your trees. 

Print under the picture in capital letters: 
“DECEMBER.” 

LESSON III 

Write these lessons on the blackboard in suc- 
cession. The children will study and read them 
silently and answer the questions found at the 
close. 

The Christmas Story 


1 
There is a little town on a hill in a country far 
away. 
The name of this little town is Bethlehem. 
Here long, long ago the baby Jesus was born. 


Joseph was His father and Mary His 
mother. 

There was no room for them at the inn. 

So the baby Jesus slept in the manger on the 
hay. 

A great light shone round about Him. 

He was the Lord, the Great King. 

His people had looked for His coming for many 
years. 


was 


9 


And there were in the same country shepherds 
in the fields. 

They were keeping watch over their flocks of 
sheep by night. 

All at once a great light shone in the sky. 

The shepherds were afraid. 

They bowed their heads to the ground. 

They heard beautiful music. They looked up. 

They saw angels and heard, them singing, 
“Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

The light came from a wonderful Star. 

The shepherds arose and followed the Star. 

It led them to the manger cradle in Bethlehem. 

3 

In a country far away from Bethlehem lived 
Three Wise Men. 

They had read and studied in their books about 
the little Lord Jesus. 

They read that a great Star would rise when 
I1e was born. 

They said, “We will go and seek the Lord Jesus. 
We will carry gifts to Him. We will worship 
Him.” 

So they took rich and costly gifts. 

They mounted their camels and rode away into 
the desert. 

The great Star shone at night and guided them 
to Bethlehem. 

They found the little Lord Jesus and His 
mother. 

They gave Him their gifts and worshipped 
Him. 

Christmas is the birthday of the Lord Jesus. 

It is a happy season. 


Questions 


What is the name of the little town? 
Where is it? 

Who was born there? 

What was His father’s name? 

What was His mother’s name? 

Why did Jesus sleep on the hay in the manger? 
What is an inn? 

Who was Jesus? 

What made the dark stable light? 
What are shepherds? 

What do they do? 

Where were these shepherds? 

What did they see? 

How did they feel? 
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What did they do? 

What did they hear? 

What was the song the angels sang? 

What made the great light? 

What did the shepherds do? 

Where did they zo? 

Whom did they find? 

Where did the Wise Men live? 

How many were there? 

How did they know about the little Lord 
Jesus? 

What did they read about the Star? 

What did they decide to do? 

What did they take with them? 

How did they travel? 

What did they cross? 

What is a desert? 

How could they find the way? 

What did they find in Bethlehem? 

What is Christmas? 


Seat Work 


Find Madonna pictures. Cut them out and 
mount them for little Christmas cards. Print 
underneath: ‘Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Cut shepherds and sheep free-hand from white 
paper. Cut flat topped houses. Use gray paper 
for a mount. Draw a slanting line across the 
paper for a hillside. Paste the houses at the 
top of the hill. Paste the shepherds and sheep 
on the hillside going toward the town. Over 
the houses on the hill paste a white or a silver 
star. Print underneath; “The Shepherds Going 
to Bethlehem.” 

Make a desert scene. Color the upper half of 
the sheet pale yellow for the sky and the lower 
half brown to represent sand. Use black paper 
and cut the Three Wise Men on their camels. 
Mount them on the desert scene, one following 
the other. In front of them in the sky paste a 
large gold star. Write underneath: 

There was light on the desert, 
There was light in the sky, 
When the Three Wise Men 

Of the East rode by. 


LESSON IV 


Write the lessons on the blackboard. The class 
will read them and answer the questions. 


Health Lessons—Good Food 


In order to grow strong and healthy we must 
eat good food. 

We must eat at regular times. 

We must chew our food well. 

We have three meals a day. 

They are breakfast, dinner, and supper. 


A Good Breakfast 


A good breakfast for boys and girls consists 
of milk or cocoa, fruit, cereal, bread and butter, 
and eggs. 

A Good Dinner 


A good dinner for boys and girls consists of 
soup, meat, green vegetables, potato, bread and 
butter. 

Children must have dessert, too. 

These things are good for children’s dessert: 
fruit, plain pudding, custard, ice cream, plain 
cookies, and plain cake, 


A Good Supper 


A good supper for boys and girls consists of 
soup, eggs, bread and butter, cooked or fresh 
fruit, and milk or cocoa. 


Questions 


Tell about the value of good food. 
Tell why poor food is not good for boys and 
girls, 
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Why should children drink a great deal of 
milk? (Milk is a food as well as a drink. It 
contains great food value for the upbuilding of 
bone and muscle.) 

Name the foods that make a good breakfast. 

Name the foods that make a good dinner. 

Name the foods that make a good supper. 

Name some vegetables that are good for boys 
and girls. (Peas, beans, spinach, lettuce, 
onions. ) 

Is ice cream a food? 

Is it good for boys and girls? 

Do boys and girls like it? 


Seat Work 


There are many attractive colored pictures of 
food to be found in almost any magazine. Cut 
out these colored food and fruit advertisements. 

Use good-sized sheets of stiff paper and mount 
these pictures on them. 
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Arrange the pictures on the first sheet to 
show; “A GOOD BREAKFAST.” (Fruit, 
cereal, milk, bread and butter, and eggs.) 

» The second sheet will show: “A GOOD DIN. 
NER.” (Soup, vegetables, meat, potato, salad 
and some kind of dessert.) 

The third sheet will show: “A GOOD SUP- 
PER.” (Soup, eggs, bread and butter, milk, 
cake, cookies, and fruit (fresh or cooked). 

Make a poster containing pictures of fruit. 
Print on it in capital letters: “EAT MORE 
FRUIT.” 


LESSON V 
Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions. 
The Christmas Cards 


Fred, Kitty, and May made some Christmas 
cards. 


DECEMBER BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Pearpescpec oO 
t to They were very neat and pretty. : 
ruit, Fred made a picture of a little green Christ- 
mas tree. 


ei ? He pasted it on a red card. SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 
alac He printed on it: “A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


Kitty drew and colored a holly wreath. By Margaret Sterling 


She made the holly leaves very green and the 
nilk, berries very red : ; 
2 — Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
™ ‘“ 
ait 7 She printed on it: “BEST WISHES FOR A trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
oe —_ HAPPY CHRISTMAS. ' , given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
RE May drew and colored a little winter scene. ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 


On the sky she pasted a silver star. 
She printed on her card: “PEACE ON EARTH, 
GOOD WILL TO MEN.” 





lass 


Questions 
How many persons did you read about in this 
lesson ? 
mas Who are they? 


What did they do? 

Tell how Fred’s card looked. 
What did he print on it? 

IN q Tell how Kitty’s card looked. 
What did she print on hers? 

Tell how May’s card looked. 

id What did May print on her card? 


Seat Work 


Make three Christmas cards, one like Fred’s, 
one like Kitty’s and one like May’s. 





LESSON VI 


Write the lesson on the blackboard or print 
it on cards. The children will read it silently 
and answer the questions. 


» 


Santa Claus 


Far away there is a forest of Christmas trees. 
Beyond the forest is the cold Northland. 

Here is where Santa Claus lives. 

His home is a palace all made of rock candy. 
It is lighted by Christmas candles. 

Near the candy palace are his stables. 

\ Here is where he keeps his reindeer. 

| «+ Santa Claus has many little helpers. 


Ny 


They are busy all day long. 

They help him make toys for the children. 

On Christmas Eve Santa Claus fills his big 
sleigh with toys. 

He rides away and carries the toys to make 
the children happy. 


Santa Claus is the Spirit of Christmas. TED AND THE SNOWBIRDS 


4 Questions 


to Hit, Will one pass through before he comes / (jr Christmas Day Ted was very happy. 


| Where do vou think Senta Claus gets nis | He had many nice Christmas gifts. 


Christmas trees? (From the Christmas tree 


forest.) He had a nice large Christmas tree. 
hat is his house called? (A palace. ° ° e 
What is a ore : (A large aa a aaios He had a nice Christmas dinner. 


building where a king, queen, or some celebrated 

















os 


person lives.) Ted loves to watch the birds. 
Of what is Santa Claus’s palace made? ‘ 
How is it lighted? He often feeds them and they come to his home. 


Where does he keep his reindeer? 
Does Santa Cl live here alon d k all ° . a ; 

——— ee This picture shows Ted giving the birds some 
What is the work of his helpers? 
What does Santa Claus do on Christmas Eve? erumbs. 


happy) se G0 tnBE Cho make ehicren’! Tad’s father says that when Ted is a big boy he 


; 


Draw and color a lighted candle in every window. 
Make a picture of Santa Claus. 











What is Santa Claus? (The Spirit of Christ- P . . 
-— ... will buy some nice tools for him. 
[a Seat Work 1 ] 
Make a picture of Santa Claus’s palace. Draw Ted Says that when he gets his tools he will make 
a tower at each end. Draw many windows in it. some houses and feeding boxes for the birds. 











4 
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Make a picture of his sleigh and reindeer. 





Make a picture of his little helpers. They 
look like brownies. 
Cut and color all kinds of toys. 
Draw a large Christmas tree 
toys on it. 


and paste the 


LESSON VII 

Write the lesson on the blackboard. The class 
will read it and answer the questions either orally 
or in written sentences. 

Our Stories—Experience Lesson 

We have heard and read many stories since 
we came to school in the fall. We like them all. 

We know about Red Riding Hood, Goldilocks, 
3obby Shafto, Cinderella, Chicken Little, Jack 
and Jill, the Little Red Hen, Simple Simon, Jack 
Horner, Little Boy Blue and Bo Peep. 

Sometimes we make pictures of the stories we 
have read. 

Sometimes we have a show and play the stories. 


Questions 


Who was the little 
woods ? 

Who was the boy who went to sea?) What did 
he wear on his knees? 

Who was the little girl who went into the 
house of the Three Bears? 

Who was the girl who went to a ball and wore 
glass slippers? 

Who went to tell the king that the sky was 
falling? (Chicken Little.) 

Who went up the hill to get a pail of water? 

Who wanted a pie and did not have a penny to 
pay the pieman for it? 

Who sat in a corner and ate a Christmas pie? 

Who lost her sheep? 

Who had a horn and looked after the cows and 
the sheep? 

Who worked hard and lived with a lazy rat, 
a lazy cat, and a lazy pig? (The little red hen.) 

Seat Work 

Make a picture of some books you like and 
print the name on each one, 

Make a picture of a book you would like for 
Christmas. 

Fold a sheet of paper like a book. 
pretty cover on the outside. 

Make up a story and write it on the inside of 
your book, or, if you can find a good short story 
in a paper, cut it out and paste it in your little 
book. 


girl who met a wolf in the 


Color a 


An Easily Made Rag Doll 
By Eva A. Smedley 


ISS MARTHA C. OLSEN, Supervisor of 

Primary and Kindergarten Grades, Evanston, 
Illinois, while lecturing and demonstrating at 
the University of California (Berkeley), took 
the children of the first grade of the play school 
to visit the kindergarten. They found that the 
children of the kindergarten had a _ toboggan 
slide, a sand pile, a work bench, and musical in- 
struments, but they had no dolls. 

The first graders were very sympathetic with 
the kindergarten children, and they wished to 
do something really fine for them. 

“If I were only home,” said Gerda, “I could 
bring them one of my dolls.” 

“T could give them a rocking-horse,” said Bert. 
“T am too big to use a rocking-horse any more.” 

“We could give them a set of dishes,” said one 
of the twins, “couldn’t we?” 

“Yes, the blue set,” agreed her twin sister. 

However, they were not at home. They were 
children from all over the United States and 
Canada whose parents were in Berkeley to at- 
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tend the summer session of the university. 

“Well,” said practical little Mary, “we aren’t 
at home, and our dolls and other toys are.” 

“Let us make them something,” said Henry. 

“All right, let’s do it,” said Ben, who was al- 
ways as good as an encore to anything Henry 
said or did. 

“Let us go back 
teacher. 

Their “room” was only a space on the athletic 
field, close to a section of the stadium on which 
teachers were seated to observe the demonstra- 
tion. When the group were back in their own 
quarters the discussion continued. 

“What do vou think the kindergarten children 
really need?” asked Miss Olsen. 


to our room,” said their 





Pattern of the Rag Doll 
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A Happy Little Girl Holding Her Rag Doll 
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“About everything,” said Merrill. This was 
a generalization too broad to be useful. 

“Let us make a list of things which would be 
desirable,” said Miss Olsen, picking up a piece of 
crayon and stepping to the blackboard ready to 
make a list of the suggestions. 

“Blocks,” contributed Gerald, with delightful 
recollection of the hundred and one uses the 
children had made of blocks in his happy kinder- 
garten days. 

“Doll dishes,” suggested the twins. 

“Dolls,” added Patricia. 

“Books,” volunteered studious Tom. 

As each suggestion was made the words were 
recorded on the blackboard. Then the children 
discussed which of these they could make. While 
they were seriously considering this, Margueritte 
slipped quietly over to the bed where a rag doll 
was reclining. She picked it up, examined it 
critically, then took it over to Miss Olsen and 
said, “I believe I could make a doll like this.” 

“I believe you could,” said Miss Olsen en- 
couragingly. 

“We could each make one,” said one of the boys, 

Then they began to plan how to make the doll. 
Miss Olsen promised to supply the material, and 
each child went to work to cut a pattern. 

The next morning the gingham which Miss 
Olsen had brought was carefully measured and 
cut into eighteen-inch lengths. Each half yard 
was cut in two lengthwise. Each child selected 
from the checked ginghams pink, lavender, blue, 
or brown, according to his taste, and each cut 
out his doll. They sewed diligently, and when 
the dolls were finished they wrote the following 
invitation to each kindergarten child: “Come 
to see us.” The kindergarten teacher sent this 
reply: “Thank you for the invitation. We will 
come to-morrow.” 

When the kindergarten children arrived, the 
little first graders presented each one with a doll, 
and showed them their pet rabbits. 


World Friendship Project 
By E. Ruth Pyrtle 


ELIEVING that world friendships and_in- 
ternational good will can be promoted very 


early in the lives of children by interesting them, 


in the child life of other nations, our plans bevin 
in the kindergarten and go through all the grades. 

We find children stimulated to look up for 
themselves information about the people of other 
lands when they have access to books and maga- 
zines on foreign countries and travel and when 
they see flags of all nations displayed in the halls 
and schoolrooms. Other aids are posters utiliz- 
ing materials from the National Child Welfare 
Association. These posters reflect the following 
thought: 

“In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free; 

When children’s friendships are world-wide, 

New ages will be glorified. 

Let child love child, and strife will cease. 

Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace.” 

Learning what other peoples produce for us 
and what we sell to them reveals our dependence 
on our international neighbors and promotes our 
respect for them. 

Two weeks before Armistice Day, the children 
in all grades in McKinley School were invited to 
march in an All Nations Peace Parade in the Mc- 
Kinley Auditorium at the same hour that the 
Military Parade was given on the city streets. 
Each child to be eligible to march in the Peace 
Parade must make and carry the flag of the 
country he chose to represent. He could costume 
also in the native dress of his chosen country, but 
that was not required. There was much care 
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ful studying of the flags of all nations, displayed 
in the lower hall, much searching in the ‘city 
library, in histories at home and at school, in 
dictionaries, and in other reference books for 
pictures of flags. Parents and friends were con- 
sulted for information. Teachers helped with 
suggestions and encouragement but each child 
did his own work. 

Results on Armistice Day were delightfully 
surprising. A total of 368 children took part, 
all carrying the flags that they had made. No 
child asked permission to go to the Armistice Day 
Military Parade and be excused from the All Na- 
tions Peace Parade. Many of the children were 
in native costume. A great many of the cos- 
tumes were brought by relatives and friends 
from foreign countries. 

By actual count brought into the McKinley 
Student Council meeting November 16, the 
choice of the children as to nationalities was as 
follows: 

United States 67, Japan 25, China 17, Holland 
15, Scotland 1, Servia 2, Greece 6, Austria 2, 
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Czecho-Slovakia 3, England 4, France 28, Spain 
17, Switzerland 10, Russia 9, Egypt 2, Denmark 
1, Germany 22, Sweden 7, Ireland 3, Paraguay 1, 
Ecuador 38, Chile 4, Bulgaria 1, Poland 1, Peru 1, 
Brazil 1, Belgium 1, Turkey 1, South Africa 2, 
Wales 1. There were also the following: Ameri- 
can Red Cross 2; Girl Reserves 1; Camp Fire 
Girls 1. 

Through the winter months the children con- 
tinued their interest in studying the flags of all 
nations, which are kept on display in the hall for 
them and for the evening school pupils. On 
Lincoln’s birthday another patriotic program, 
led by the 6A pupils, was held. All the flags were 
used. Twenty children, representing every room, 
were chosen to costume and represent twenty 
leading nations of the world in the P. T. A. 
pageant given March 25. 

In most cases the costumes were improvised 
from garments brought from the Old World by 
relatives or friends. As nearly all of the groups 
made a study of the countries represented 
they took pride and interest in the costumes 
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which their representatives had devised. 

The following are some of the paragraphs 
written for the language classes as a result of 
this project: 


A 4A girl wrote: “I represent the Swedish 


people. My country is mountainous, and cold in 
winter. If you will come to Sweden, I will show 


you how to glide over the snow on skis.” 

Another girl wrote: “I represent the country 
called Holland. In summer I like to sit on the 
dyke and watch the sea. I skate to school in 
winter. Come over to my country and see the 
dykes, the canals, and our beautiful tulips.” 

A seventh-grade girl, expressing herself in a 
written language lesson, said: 

“We are practically all foreigners, and only 
the American Indian is the native born in this 
land. 

“We are a great people, having come from 
many lands and uniting to make a great nation. 

“All good people from other lands are welcomed 
among us for only in this way has our country 
grown to be so powerful. These people leave 











Geography Poster---Lapland 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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their homeland flag behind them and adopt the 
flag of the United States. 

“Immigrant, we welcome you.” 

The All Nations Peace Program was repeated 
again in Assembly on May 18 to celebrate Good 
Will Day. 


A Contest for Good Discipline 
By Esther Atteberry 
I have a plan that I use very successfully in the 
first three grades to secure good discipline. 

I place the names of the pupils on the black- 
board according to grades. When a pupil speaks 
without permission, whispers, or misbehaves in 
some other way, a mark is placed opposite his 
name. On Friday afternoon the marks made 
during the week are added, those for each grade 
being added separately. The members of the 
class having the smallest number of marks are 
then allowed to make a jointed animal or toy 
from construction paper. 

During the week a pattern of the toy or ani- 
mal to be made is kept on the burlap above the 
blackboard as a further incentive to “being 
good.” 

Although the pupils have handwork every 
day, the contest feature makes them appreciate 
these special designs that they are allowed to 
make, while the co-operation between the mem- 
bers of each class promotes group control. 


Living Words 
By Alice Mace 


a results may be obtained from a 
spelling game we used in our first grade. 
The materials required are pieces of light card- 
board (tablet backs, wrapping paper or other 
material at hand may be used) with one letter 
on each piece in large print. After presenting 
a word in the manner which seems to suit best 
the conditions, give the cards bearing those let- 
ters to some of the pupils. Let them come to 
the front of the room in the same order in 
which the letters appeared in the word, and face 
the pupils who are seated. The letters should 
be held high enough to be easily seen. You may 
ask one child to leave the room. While he is 
gone change the positions of the letters, but let 
the pupils keep their first position. When the 
absent child returns, have him rearrange the 
letters. Naturally, each girl and boy will be 
eagerly watching the process. 

For the review of old words, pass the lettered 
cards to all the pupils. After this has been 
done, pronounce a word. At a given signal a 
child with the first letter should skip to the 
front; then the child with the second letter, etc. 
If some child is too slow, one of the pupils near 
by is almost sure to be wide awake and anxious 
to help. There are numerous ways in which the 
game “Living Words” may be varied, and the 
children surely enjoy such a spelling lesson. 


To Develop Spontaneity in Singing 
By Kathryn G. Woodside 


f ipa children in my school seemed to possess 
a peculiar diffidence in regard to singing, and 
it was almost impossible to get one of them to 
forget himself enough to start a song. I found, 
however, that by the use of folk and other games 
this consciousness of self was largely overcome. 

“Marching to Jerusalem” was a game the 
children enjoyed immensely, and it was espe- 
cially useful in developing that artistic spon- 
taneity that bursts into song without premedi- 
tation. 

We played it in this way. Arrange a row of 
chairs so as to have one more player than you 
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have chairs. Keep your chairs in a straight 
row, but have one chair face in one direction 
and the one next to it face in the opposite direc- 
tion clear down through the row. 

The pupils then march around the chairs to 
the singing of the child who is “it.”’ When he 
stops suddenly in the middle or at the end of a 
musical phrase and makes a dash for a chair, 
the other children take the hint and likewise 
rush for seats. The one left out is “it,’”’? and he 
in turn picks out, starts, and sings the refrain 
to which the children march the next time. 

In my use of this game I made the amazing 
discovery that every child seemed to enjoy being 


| hd 


A Use for Old Christmas Cards 
By Katherine Daniels 


ONE of the handwork projects that is worked 
out in nearly all the grades is the making of 
calendars for Christmas presents. The calendars 
are made either for Mother or Father, and as 
they are usually hung on the wall or stood in a 
conspicuous place and used the entire year, they 
should be not only an expression of the child’s 
work, but a beautiful expression as well. 

In the primary grades it is often difficult to 
have all the children make Christmas scenes that 
are worth hanging on the wall at home for an 
entire year. There are some children who are 
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able to do so, but the majority have to be helped 
to such an extent before a beautiful result js 
produced that the work is hardly their own when 
it is finished. 

Sometimes teachers buy pictures to paste at 
the top of calendars, but that seems a needless 
expense when there are so many exquisite 
Christmas cards that are usually discarded a few 
days after Christmas. The cards that are 
printed now, some of them hand colored, have 
beautiful scenes which are really worth saving, 

The children may choose their own scene from 
cards which they contribute themselves, if pos- 
sible. The scenes are then placed on different 
colored papers to see which would make the 
best background. The children learn that, as a 
rule, the predominating color in the scene is the 
best for a background. Some of the scenes re- 
quire a margin of another color to be pasted be- 
hind the picture in order to make it stand away 
from the background. When the scenes are 
mounted, the children take great care to have 
the side margins the same and the largest mar- 
gin at the bottom. The covers for the calendar 
pads are cut and the year printed on them. 
Then they are pasted to the background with the 
pad pasted underneath. 

In one first-grade room every child was able 
to make the entire calendar himself, and was 
very proud to take home the really beautiful 
result. 








DECEMBER COLORING CARD 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, color and mount 
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Analysis of Sentences 
By Dora H. Young 


Field Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Barnes Co., North Dakota 

Epitor’s Note: The author of this article writes us 
as follows regarding the original motive for its prep- 
aration: “In the North Dakota Eighth Grade State 
Examinations for December, 1925, there were two ques- 
tions requiring the analysis of sentences. Of all the 
pupils who sent in papers from that examination, over 
half of them gave merely the part of speech of the 
words in the sentences, instead of the construction. 
Because of this failure in analysis, I worked out the 
enclosed material to aid teachers in the presentation of 
this topic and sent a copy to each teacher in this 
county. Several teachers have reported that they are 
using the outline and find it a great help in teaching 
analysis.” 

NALYSIS of a sentence is the separation 

of that sentence into its component parts. 
It does not consist (as is sometimes supposed) 
in giving the parts of speech of the separate 
words in the sentence, but in showing the rela- 
tion that words or groups of words have to each 
other in making up the complete thought. 
Therefore we may rightly say that analysis is 
a study of sentence construction. 

Through the whole study of grammar, the 
pupils have been studying sentence analysis. 
They have studied the subject, the verb, the 
different complements, the various modifiers, 
and the other less frequent constructions. These 
have all been studied separately without any 
thought as to what other constructions the sen- 
tence contained. As a rule, a construction is 
dropped as soon as the children understand it. 
For that reason, when they are ready to analyze 
a whole sentence, giving all the constructions 
at one time, they are greatly confused and are 
unable to tell one construction from another. 
A good way to avoid this confusion is to keep 
reviewing all the constructions that have been 
learned with the new one until all are combined 
and correlated in the same sentence. 

The following outline gives all the parts of 
sentence structure. No sentence contains all of 
them; but with the outline in mind any sentence 
may be analyzed. Each construction is accom- 
panied by definition and simple check whereby 
the pupils may determine whether they have 
properly construed the word or word group. 
Teach the pupils to check every part of the analy- 
sis. To check or test each construction, apply 
the rule for the assumed construction. If it 
fulfills the purpose stated in the rule, the con- 
struction is correct; if not, continue to apply the 
rules until the correct construction 
mined. 


OUTLINE FOR ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES 


A. Kind of sentence. 

1. According to structure— 
Simple. 

Complex. 
Compound. 

2. According to meaning— 
Declarative. 
Interrogative. 
Imperative. 
Exclamatory. 

B. Clauses. 
1. Independent. 


is deter- 


’ S) 
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State clause. 

2. Dependent. ° 
Clause, 
Kind. 
Use. 

C. Independent clause. 

1. Complete subject (the subject with all its 
modifiers). 

2. Complete predicate (the predicate with all 
its modifiers). 

3. Simple subject (the name of the person 
or thing about which an assertion is made). 


4. Simple predicate (the verb or verb 
phrase, 
5. Complements* (notice that complement is 


spelled with an “e”’—it is related to the 
word complete). 

a) Direct object of verb (the word that 
names the receiver of the action im- 
plied in the verb). 

b) Indirect object of verb (the word that 
names the person or thing to whom and 
for whom the act was done). 

c) Factitive or objective complement (the 
result of the action of the verb on the 
direct object). 

d) Subjective complement or 
word. 

1) Predicate noun (a noun that com- 
pletes the verb and means the same 
as the subject). 

2) Predicate adjective (an adjective 
that completes the verb but modifies 
the subject). 

6. Modifiers of subject (adjectives, phrases, 
or clauses). 

7. Modifiers of verb 
clauses). 

8. Modifiers of the complements. 

9. Other constructions (conjunctions, inter- 
jections, adverbial nouns, etc.). 

D. Dependent clause. 
Follow the outline given under “Independent 


predicate 


(adverbs, phrases, or 


clause.” 
Checks 

The following checks have been used and 
proven satisfactory. Take the following sen- 
tence: 


Mr. Jackson painted the barn red for Mr. 

Smith. 

Verb: What word makes an assertion? Painted. 

Subject: Ask the question “who” or “what” 
with the verb. Who or what painted? Mr. 
Jackson painted. Therefore Mr. Jackson is 
the subject. 

Complement: Take the subject and verb and 
with them ask the question “what.” The 
word that answers is the complement. Mr. 
Jackson painted what? Mr. Jackson painted 


the barn. 
The next step is to determine the kind of 


complement barn is. 
Direct Object: Does barn receive the action of 
the verb painted? or 


*Any one sentence cannot contain all of items a, b, ¢, and d. 
One sentence may contain items a, b, and c, 


Therefore barn is the complement. 
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Subjective or Predicate Word: Does barn ex- 
plain the subject Mr. Jackson? Barn receives 
the action of the verb painted and is there- 
fore the direct object of the verb. 

Objective or Factitive Complement: What was 
the result of Mr. Jackson’s painting the barn? 
The barn became ved. Therefore red is the 
objective complement. 

Indirect Object: Painted to or for whom? For 
Mr. Smith. Therefore Mr. Smith is the in- 
direct object. 

Adverbs: Adverbs answer the questions how, 
when, where, or to what degree, and are ad- 
verbs of manner, time, place, or degree. 

Adverbial Noun: A noun used as an abverb 
telling how far and modifying a verb or ad- 
jective is an adverbial noun; as, I walked five 
miles. I am five feet tall. Feet tells how tall. 
Therefore it is an adverbial noun modifying 
the adjective tall. 


ANALYSIS OF TWO SENTENCES 


The two sentences referred to in the note at 
the beginning of this article are given below: 


I. Little Jack Horner sat in a corner eating his 
Christmas pie. 
A. Kind: Simple, declarative. 

3. Independent clause. 

1. Complete subject—Little Jack Horner. 

2. Complete predicate—sat in a corner eat- 

ing his Christmas pie. 

. Simple subject—Jack Horner. 

. Simple predicate—sat. 

. Predicate adjective—eating (present par- 
ticiple, modifying Jack Horner). 

. Modifier of subject—little. 

. Modifier of predicate—in a corner (prepo- 
sitional phrase used as adverb). 

a) Preposition in used to connect corner 
with sot and show the relation between 
them. 

b) Corner is a noun, the object of the 
preposition in. 

c) The is the definite article, modifying 
corner. 

8. Other words: 

a) Pie is a noun object of the participle 
eating. 

b) Christmas is a proper adjective or ad- 
jective noun, used to modify the noun 
pie. 

c) His is a possessive pronoun, modifying 
the noun pie. 
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II. They who would govern others must first 
govern themselves. 

. Kind of sentence: Complex, declarative. 

. Clauses. 

1. Independent—They 
themselves. 

2. Dependent—who would govern others. 
Adjective clause, used to modify the pro- 
noun they. 

C. Independent clause. 
1. Complete subject—They. 
2. Complete predicate—must 
themselves. 


> 


must first govern 


first govern 
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. Simple subject—They. 
. Simple predicate—must govern. 
. Direct object—themselves. 
. Modifiers of verb—first (an adverb of 
time). 
D. Dependent clause. 
1. Subject—who. 
2. Predicate—would govern others. 
3. Simple subject—who. 
4. Simple predicate—would govern. 
5. Direct object of verb—others. 
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The Young Stage Craftsmen 
By Flossie Dalbo 


‘Lone was no room in the sixth grade for a 
sand table, so the children were eager to find 
a substitute. An entertainment given in the 
community the first of the year gave us a sug- 
gestion. It was a play acted by marionettes on 
a mimic stage. At once several of the children 
had ideas as to how we might build a tiny stage 
and let people from every country be our actors. 

A pasteboard box two feet long by one and a 
half feet wide was procured. It was placed on 
end on a wide window ledge. The top and sides 
were covered with a dark green art paper and 
green silk curtains hung in front. The boys 
worked a long time before they were able to ar- 
range the pulleys on the sides of the stage and 
pull the curtains up and down without many 
hitches and jerks, but at last they were success- 
ful. There was another back curtain that could 
be used and two windows were added to our 
stage properties. 

The first scene on our stage was a street in 
Venice. A water color in the back represented 
the canal and in the distance could be seen the 
Bridge of Sighs. On the stage itself were houses 
on either side with stone steps leading down to 
the water. Several gondolas floated leisurely 
along manned by very gaily dressed gondoliers, 
a Venetian woman seated in one boat was listen- 
ing to a guitar played by a young man. Our wa- 
ter color gave us a glimpse of the blue skies 
that favor Venice and add to the picturesque 
landscape. 

We next had a scene in the mountains of 
Switzerland. In the back rose lofty mountain 
peaks topped with snow. In the foreground were 
climbers of every nationality, with Alpine sticks 
and knapsacks, toiling up the steep slopes. In 
the valley one could get a glimpse of frisky moun- 
tain goats and quaint cabins perched on the hill- 
sides. Then followed a scene from Holland. A 
dike was constructed of molding clay. On either 
side grew beautiful tulips and hyacinths. Of 
course the windmills with their giant arms occu- 
pied a prominent place in the painted background. 

Next, we used our stage to reproduce some 
scenes from history. Another painting served as 
a back curtain. We saw the ocean in the dis- 
tance and the three ships of Columbus entering 
harbor. Ona stretch of sandy beach stood Chris- 
topher Columbus with the Spanish flag planted 
beside him. In the dense forest at the edge of 
the stage lurked Indians, their bodies glistening 
in bright paints, their tomahawks inspiring us 
with a wholesome fear. Later, the settlement at 
Jamestown was put on the stage. The picture of 
the Pilgrims going to church was copied as faith- 
fully as possible, when we came to the study of 
the settlement at Plymouth. 

The latter part of the year the stage was uti- 
lized to revive interest in our Reader. “Snow- 
bound” became very real to the children as they 
followed the text and reproduced the pictures 


painted so graphically by Whittier. The rude Jjesson Plans on Great American Cities 


hut of Silas Marner, with the loom in one corner 
and the fireplace before which Eppie fell asleep, 
was very realistic. 

In working out these different scenes the chil- 
dren gave more time to detail than they had in 
reading descriptions. They were encouraged to 
present original thoughts and in every case made 
their own suggestions as to subjects. Sometimes 
the scene was put on by a few children and kept a 
secret from the rest. Then there was great ex- 
citement on the day the curtain was to be lifted 
and many would be the “Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!” par- 
ticularly if the scene had been worked out ar- 
tistically. In making the figures appropriate to 
different countries, the children were obliged to 
spend much time in research work so that the 
costumes might be accurate. They had a critical 
audience who were on the alert to discover dis- 
crepancies. 


Suggestions for Eye-Span Work 
By F. Rudolph Cook 


Supervisor of Schools, Polk County, Wisconsin 

1. Using the index of the reader, ask the chil- 
dren to scan rapidly to find pages on which are 
certain stories, etc., as, “Stand as soon as you 
find the page on which we can read ‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride.’ ” Or to develop thought in this type 
of work, do not give the exact title, but as in the 
case of the poem “Morning Glories,” say, “Find 
the page on which we can read about a flower 
that opens early in the morning.” 

2. Scan an index page to find names of stories 
or poems you have read before, or to find names 
of writers you have heard of before. 

3. “Kodaking.” Flash books open to a given 
page or to any place in the book; see all the re- 
lated words that you can as phrase or whole 
thought units. Shut! (Make this drill snappy, 
so that the look in the book permits of only one 
movement. ) 

4, Find nouns, adjectives or verbs in one quick 
look at a page. 

5. Find words that end with ing, etc. 

6. Find words of 2 letters, 3 letters, ete. 

7. Giving chief topic of a paragraph. 

8. List details under an assignment topic. 

9. Make an outline under time pressure. 

10. Answer quick, snappy questions after the 
rapid reading of simple material. 

11. Find parallels and draw comparisons. 

12. Form pictures mentally. 

13. Read rapidly to make estimate of charac- 
ter. 

14. Read a long selection in order to summar- 
ize in one statement. 

15. Rapidly form true and false statements 
under time pressure. 

16. Read to prove that a certain thing is true. 

17. Form “why” and “how” questions after 
rapid reading. 

18. Scan to find whether a paragraph de- 
scribes, explains or narrates. 

19. Take notes after rapid scanning. 

20. Sean two selections to see how they are 
alike. 

21. Read to find choice phrases. 

22. Scan to find things you have seen or done. 

23. Scan to find passages which contain cer- 
tain phrases on the blackboard. 
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SEATTLE 
By M. T. Johnson 


Photos by Asahel Curtis, from Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


TEACHER’S AIM: To help pupils under- 
stand the causes of Seattle’s growth and pros- 
perity. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: To find out why Seattle 
is the keystone of the arch of the Western Em- 
pire. 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Advantages of location 
Advantages of climate 
Advantages of natural resources 
Seattle’s port 
Industries 
Scenic attractions 
History 


PROCEDURE: On a map showing the west- 
ern section of North America point out the lo- 
cation of Seattle, Washington. How far is it 
from the Pacific Ocean? On what bodies of 
water is it located? Through what bodies of 
water must ocean-going vessels pass in order to 
enter Seattle’s port? What conditions help to 
make Seattle one of the best natural harbors in 
the world? Show that Puget Sound is so en- 
closed that the waves of the ocean cannot reach 
it. Of what advantage is the fact that the Sound 
is free from drifting sand bars and that the 
fresh waters of the inner harbor of Seattle clean 
the barnacles from ocean vessels? 

Show that Seattle is the natural gateway to 
Alaska and the Orient. Trace the route from 
Seattle to Alaska. What is meant by the Inside 
Passage? Trace this passage from Seattle to 
Skagway. Send for railway and _ steamship 
folders describing the scenic attractions of a 
journey through this passage. What can you 
learn about Alaska as a market for Seattle firms? 
How large is Alaska? How does it compare in 
size with the state of New York? (12 times as 
large.) What is the population of Alaska? 
(55,000.) How do these figures compare with 
those representing the size of Seattle? Show 
that Alaska is growing in importance as a mar- 
ket. Of what importance to Seattle is the fact 
that Alaska is rich in timber, minerals and other 
natural resources? 

Of what importance to the people of Seattle 
is the fact that the Orient has a population of 
nearly 1,000,000,000 (one billion) people, who 
are making rapid strides toward present-day 
civilization. As they become more accustomed 
to Western ways and customs will their demand 
for our products increase or decrease? Do you 
believe that the Orient with its immense popula- 
tion will soon be one of the greatest markets of 
the world? Mention the principal ports of 
China, Japan, the Philippines, and Siberia. 
Using the ruler and your map-scale, determine 
whether the northern route or the southern route 
(The northern is 330 miles shorter.) 
Show that Seattle is 4000 miles nearer Hong 
Kong than is London. 

What effect has the ocean on the climate of 
Seattle? In what wind-belt does it lie? Of 
what practical importance is the fact that in 
Seattle the temperature drops to freezing, on an 
average, only 22 days of the year? Why are the 
summers so cool and pleasant? Why are thun- 
derstorms comparatively infrequent? Of what 
importance is the fact that there are no tor- 
nadoes? 

Discuss the great importance to Seattle’s fur 
ture of the fact that one-sixth of the nations 
potential water power is found in the state of 
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Every year millions of salmon swim in from the ocean 
to the fresh water rivers of Puget Sound and fisher- 


men land their catches at canneries. The average 

annual catch of Alaska and Puget Sound totals 6,000,- 

000 cases of 86 cans each. Much of this pack moves 
through Seattle. 


Washington, and that one-third of this amount 
is to be found in territory tributary to the city 
of Seattle. Why is it important to know that 
there are 282,000,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber tributary to Seattle? Will this be removed 
in a short time? As long as it lasts how will 
it affect Seattle’s industries? Near Seattle there 
are 3,500,000 acres of arid land of which about 
550,000 acres have been developed. When this 
great area is developed what will be the effect 
on Seattle? Why is Seattle developing great 
power sites which will furnish an abundance of 
power at a minimum rate? What inducements 
do these facts offer new industries? 

Predict Seattle’s future as a great maritime 
port of the world. Why do you think the people 
of Seattle are spending millions of dollars in 
developing their port facilities? Do you think 
Seattle can rival New York in its docks and 
shipping? Discuss the importance of the 814- 
mile canal which Seattle has built to connect the 
salt water harbor with the fresh water of lakes 
Union and Washington. Discuss the following 
statistics: In 1925 the total number of tons 
handled over Seattle’s docks amounted to 7,847,- 


511. Total valuation of domestic imports, $233,- 
559,803. Total valuation of domestic exports, 
$156,841,595. Foreign business totaled $340,- 
267,574. Total value of domestic and foreign im- 
ports, $522,150,059; total value of domestic and 
foreign exports, $208,518,913. Seattle has 48 
great ocean terminals; more than 70 steamship 
lines operate vessels in and out of Seattle’s har- 
bor. 

Of what importance is the fact that Ameri- 
can, British, and Japanese lines are competing 
for supremacy in the Puget Sound gateway? 
That Alaska transacts 80% of its $62,000,000 
a year commerce through Puget Sound? In 





One-sixth of all our potential hydro-electric power is 

within the borders of the State of Washington and 

much of it is tributary to Seattle. This picture shows 

how the snow waters from the high mountains are 

harnessed and used to produce cheap, plentiful hydro- 
electric power. 


Seattle in 1920 post office receipts were $2,284,- 
000. In 1925 they were $3,142,856. What was 
the percentage of increase? In what way does 
this reflect Seattle’s growth? 

Why is it important for business men expect- 
ing to engage in industry or commerce in the 
Northwest to know that Seattle has 28 national 
and state banks with deposits of almost $200,- 
000,000? Do people engaged in foreign trade 
through this city profit by her banks? How? 
Name the four transcontinental railroads that 














Seattle is a great seaport city and lumber is one of 
the bulk cargoes. This shows a transpacific passenger 
liner at a Seattle dock loading lumber for Japan. 


terminate in Seattle. (Great Northern; North- 
ern Pacific; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 
Union Pacific.) Trace their routes and point out 
important areas through which they pass. Name 
some important cargoes that pass over these 
roads. Show that Seattle is an important gate- 
way by land as well as by sea. 

Discuss the fact that cargoes of lumber, grain, 
flour, condensed milk, canned salmon, fruits, 
copper, and paper in shipload lots are handled 
by Seattle docks. From which sections do they 
come? Can you show that these cargoes, to- 
gether with the overland cargo contributed by 
the transcontinental railroads, have been the 
main reasons for the coming of vessels of all na- 
tions to this port? Why are foreign countries 
endeavoring to load these ships with their own 
products for the return journey? Why are 
European countries finding the Pacific Northwest 
a desirable market for their iron and steel prod- 
ucts, cement and steel wire? From the Orient 
come vegetable oils, tea, rubber, tin, iron ore, 
spices, jute, beans, peanuts, etc. From South 
America come copper, nitrate, sugar, hides, and 
cocoa. Show that articles are made in Seattle 
from these raw products and then exported or 
distributed to American consumers. 
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View of the business district and harbor of Seattle. This city, which has grown from 
80,000 to 400,000 population in 25 years, is the American port nearest to Alaska, Japan, 


China and the Philippines. 


The Canal Locks, large enough to accommodate a vessel 780 ft. long, connecting the 
Pacific Ocean with Lakes Union and Washington (fresh water bodies) at Seattle are 
in size second only to those of the Panama Canal. 
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What are Seattle’s prospects in manufactur- 
ing? Show that it is the most important manu- 
facturing city in the Pacific Northwest. What 
are the facilities for shipbuilding, flour and roll- 
ing mills, foundries, iron works, woodworking, 
shingle and lumber mills, meat packing and fish 
canning? What geographic factors make Seat- 
tle the greatest marketing center on the Pacific 
coast for fruit, vegetables, and dairy products? 
Show that it is the logical base of supplies for 
logging camps, lumber mills and mines of the 
whole Northwestern territory. Why does most 


of the gold from the Alaska and Yukon region 
come here to the United States Assay Office? 

In what respect is Seattle like Rome? (It is 
built on seven hills.) What makes you think the 
scenery about Seattle is beautiful and grand? 
Find pictures showing the Sourd, the Olympic 
mountain range, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker and 
other inviting views. 

What does the following fact tell you about 
the character of the people of Seattle: *In 1889 


*From the Washington Supplement of The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


the Johnstown flood occurred. Seattle raised a 
fund for the sufferers. A few days later Seattle’s 


business section burned with a loss of $12,000, ° 


000. A meeting was held and somebody sug- 
gested that the money raised for the flood 
sufferers was more needed at home. It was de- 
cided without dissent that the money had been 
raised for Johnstown and to Johnstown it should 
be sent. What facts can you learn concerning the 
history of Seattle? In what sense were the 
evangelist missionaries to the Indians the true 
(Continued on page 81) 








HE panel on the left shows a sketch made 

from a spray of holly. The designs on the 
right have all been made from the holly tree and 
its berries. 

Motif No. 1, a little decorative flower pot, can 
be cut from colored paper and used as a black- 
board decoration. It can also be drawn and 
colored for use on Christmas greeting cards. It 
is simple and easily drawn. 

Motif No. 2 can be used with or without the 
ribbon. If desired, the space inside of the 
square can be filled in with a short Christmas 
greeting. This design would also make a good 
tea tile. To make this tea tile cut out a six-inch 


Christmas Holly Designs 


By* JOHN T. LEMOS 


square from wall board and draw the holly de- 
sign on it with colored wax crayons. If a thin 
wash of shellac is painted over the tile, it will 
wear better. 

Motif No. 3 can be cut from paper or made as 
a window transparency. To make this trans- 
parency paint the design in transparent water 
colors on thin paper, mounting it in a heavy 
cardboard frame, which may be made to fit some 
definite window space. 

Motif No. 4 is good for a blackboard border in 
colored chalk or for a stencil to use on paper or 
cloth. It is so simple that it can be made by 
almost any child. 


Motifs No. 5 and No. 6 show two variations of 
holly designs, one for a triangle, the other for a 
circle. Both of these would make very good 
labels for Christmas packages. If the bell in 
Motif No. 5 is painted yellow, silver, or light 
blue, it will look well with the green leaves and 
red berries. Motif No. 7 is a good border design 
and one easily drawn. This would be especially 
good for decorating Christmas boxes. 

All of these motifs will look well in either 
colored paper, chalk, crayons, or water color. 
The medium used will of course depend on the 
age and ability of the pupils who are working 
out the designs. 
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A Cookbook or a Scrapbook for Mother 


HE photogvaphs show a very successful pri- 

mary project. The materials required are: 
two sheets of oak tag, each 5 inches by 7 inches; 
four sheets of the best grade of paper such as is 
used for newspapers, each 14 inches by 5 inches; 
one piece of unglazed oilcloth or sanitas, 18 inch- 
es by 5%4 inches; several strands of wool or 
yarn; and a sharp crewel needle. 

If the oak tag and paper are purchased in a 
quantity, the printer or dealer will cut the sheets 
the exact size. When*you measure the cover to 
cut it, lay the cloth face down on a table and 
draw the lines on the wrong side, using a sharp 
pencil and a ruler. 

After the cover is cut, lay a ruler 14 inch from 
and parallel with the top edge and an dots 1% 
inch apart to locate the stitches. Mark the bot- 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


tom edge of the cover similarly. If the pupils 
have rulers with the %4-inch spaces marked with 
red ink, the majority of them can place the dots. 
If they have not used rulers, allow older pupils 
to help with the measuring. 

Fold back a 1%%-inch strip at each end of the 
cover oblong (see Figure I, [1] and [2] sections). 
With a long thread of wool begin at the left and 
overhand the top edge; place a stitch in each dot. 
Figure III shows the position of the needle and 
yarn for overhanding. Turn the cover and over- 
hand the lower edge. Fold in the middle (see 
Figure I, [3] and Figure II). 

Lay a ruler 4 inch from the fold and parallel 
with it; mark five dots, the first “4 inch from the 
top and the others 1% inch apart. Punch holes 
on the dots. Slip a sheet of oak tag under each 


turned-in part of the cover, mark where the holes 
are to be, remove the oak tag, and punch the 
holes in it. 

Fold the white paper sheets in the middle, be- 
ing sure that the edges are even as you arrange 
them in a book form. Lay one sheet of oak tag 
on the pages of white paper, mark the location of 
the holes, and punch them. Older pupils may be 
allowed to help make the holes. 

Place the oak tag in the “pockets” of the cover, 
arrange the pages, and close the book. Thread 
the needle with a long strand of wool. Bring the 
two ends together and tie with a hard knot. This 
gives a double thread for the sewing. The photo- 
graph shows how the stitches are placed to bind 
the book. The ends of wool should be tied on 
the inside. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts will be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be _ type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois, 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


M. L. Barnhart, Menomonie, Wisconsin, and his 
pupils of Shady Lawn School have completed an il- 
lustrated project booklet on Wisconsin and Dunn 
County. They would like to exchange it for a 
booklet describing any other state in the Union. 

Mr. Thorwald O. Vaala, Dawson, Minnesota, and 
his fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Hantho Consolidated School would like to correspond 
with teachers and pupils in the Western, Southern, 
and Eastern states, Mexico, Canada, Alaska, Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. 
They would also appreciate hearing from schools in 
the following cities: Seattle, Washington; Portland, 
Oregon; Los Angeles; San Francisco; New Orleans; 
Savannah; Washington, D. C.; New York; Boston; 
Trenton, New Jersey; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; 
Buffalo; Galveston; Salt Lake City; Tampa; Balti- 
more; Birmingham, Alabama; Paterson, New Jer- 
sey; Jacksonville, Florida; Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Hartford, Connecticut; Concord, New Hamp- 
shire; Haverhill, Massachusetts. They are prepared 
to exchange weed and leaf booklets and other ex- 
changes peculiar to Minnesota. They would suggest 
to schools replying that they represent their school 
or grade by a boy or a girl. They would like to es- 
tablish continued correspondence throughout the 
year. All replies will be promptly answered. 

Mrs. Mary T. Stiverson, San Miguel, California, 
and her pupils would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of any state in the Union. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Ruth Hendricks, Kunkle, Ohio, Box 85, would 
like to exchange letters, views, and products with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union 
or in any foreign country. 


LETTERS 


Christmas Suggestions 


In connection with the poem “The Night Before 
Christmas,” which was represented on the sand ta- 
ble, we used crystallized alum work to make a glori- 
fied table for our little ones. Alum will crystallize 
on any prickly weed or rough surface. 

Picture frames can be made of this crystallized 
alum by wrapping a frame of wood with candle 
wicking. Place your alum in a pan of water and 
heat it on the stove, allowing the alum to melt. The 
water will boil before the alum is melted. Put your 
articles that you wish to crystallize into the water. 
Take the pan from the stove and let it cool. The 
alum will form in crystals around the articles. 

The articles must float on the water, not touching 
the bottom, and they must be covered with water. 
The amount of water used does not make much 
difference, as it is used to float your article and 
melt your alum; but you must use enough alum, the 
amount to be judged by the number of articles in 
the pan. 

Put your weed branches on your Christmas sand 
table and let the sun shine on them. It will be lovely 
and very attractive to little children; even small 
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ones too young to come to school will come to see this 
sand table. The more prickly the weeds and the 
more fuzzy your goods, the better will be your 
chance of success in this work.—Laura Murray, 
Kansas. 


Christmas 


Christmas is the season of peace and good will. 
The true teacher will impress upon the minds of her 
pupils that there are lessons of greater importance 
than those found in textbooks. 

It takes labor and time to trim a room for Christ- 
mas. However, the lesson of the season is the 
beauty of loving service, and if youthful minds 
grasp this thought, no amount of labor is lost. 

The schoolroom should be decorated with ever- 
greens and holly. Christmas bells and crimson 
streamers also are appropriate. Make your black- 
boards breathe of Christmas during the whole of 
the month of December. Have your blackboard cal- 
endar square surrounded with sprays of holly drawn 
with green and crimson crayon. With the same col- 
ors write in a conspicuous space: 

“There is gladness everywhere, 
Oh, day of all that have been or are to be! 
It swells along the frosty air : 
From old and young in merry glee. 
And earth and sky seem bright and gay 
Upon each happy Christmas Day.” 
—D. C. Retsuorr, California. 


Christmas Reading 


All during December, the children enjoy most of 
all the Christmas story period by the imitation fire- 
place. This is the regular reading time changed to 
the last period of the day. 


oe rere 


“Not Believe in Santa Claus!”’ 


By Nell R. Farmer 


N 1897, Frank Church of the New York 

“Sun” wrote a letter to a little girl, Vir- 
ginia, in answer to her question, “Is therea 
Santa Claus?” No more beautiful answer 
was ever made. It is so fine that just as 
the thought of Santa Claus never grows old, 
so this letter never becomes tiresome to the 
reader. I reproduce an extract from it for 
the benefit of those who may not have had 
the privilege of reading it and for those 
who will enjoy reading it over again. 

“Not believe in Santa Claus! You might 
as well not believe in fairies. You might 
get your papa to hire men to watch all the 
chimneys on Christmas Eve to catch Santa 
Claus, but even if they did not see Santa 
Claus coming down, what would that prove? 
Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign there is no Santa Claus. The most real 
things in the world are those that neither 
children nor men can see. Do you ever see 
fairies dancing on the lawn? Of course not, 
but that’s no proof that they are not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all the won- 
ders there are unseen and unseeable in the 
world, 

“You may tear apart the baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, but 
there is a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man nor even the 
united strength of all the strongest men 
that ever lived could tear apart. Only 
faith, poetry, love, romance can push aside 
that curtain and view and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory beyond. Is it 
all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world 
there is nothing else real and abiding.” 
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Curtains are drawn, lights turned on in the fire. 
place, two candles lighted, and children sit on the 
floor or in any position they wish, while one of their 
number reads or tells a Christmas story. The fire. 
place is one of those printed on paper, price thirty- 


five cents. It covers the back of the piano which is 
set across a corner. Flash lights can be used for 
lighting, where electricity is not available. 
Stories are handed out the evening before, and 
such preparation no other reading lesson ever re- 
ceives! The aim is to make the hearers feel the 
spell of the story. Usually two new ones are given 





a day, and favorites are repeated. ‘ Children beg to 
stay for “just one more.” By saving good stories 
from December NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS and children’s magazines, a teacher soon has 
plenty of available material. 





Once a week, the teacher reads “Why the Chimes 
Rang,” “Saint Christopher,” “The Story of the ? 
Other Wise Man,” or any other good Christmas 
story.— BARBARA VOLLMER, Illinois. 


Christmas Border Poster 


The whole beautiful Christmas story can be told 
by means of pictures, so that it will appeal to even 
the tiniest children. The oblong poster is more ef- 
fective and gives a better perspective than the { 
square poster. This poster may be made as a border 
over the blackboard, especially if you have a panel 
above your blackboard. 

Place the town of Bethlehem at one end of the 
poster; even the small children can cut the flat-roof 
houses of that time. Place the houses so as to show 
the narrow street. The star may be shown at the 
end of the street. A road leads out from the town to 
a hill, on which are shown the shepherds watching 
their flocks. At the other end of the poster place 
the Three Wise Men on camels. 

The background of the poster is black silhouette 
paper. The figures are cut from white paper, with 





just a little color placed on the trappings of the cam- 
A large silver star |} 


els and dress of the Wise Men. 
is used for the star and soft white chalk used to! 
show the light radiating from the star. Tiny silver 
stars are placed in the sky. This is the most im- 
pressive Christmas poster I have ever seen.—LAURA 
Murray, Kansas. 


Our Christmas Gift Club 


When November days are too stormy or too cold , 
for the district school children to go outdoors at 
noontime, the teacher can arouse a great deal of en- 
thusiasm and promote a feeling of good will by form- 
ing a Christmas gift club. The children can bring 
pictures, cardboard boxes, and wrapping paper from 
home. Homemade paste can be used. 

The‘ children can make very pretty puzzles for 
their friends. Find a colored picture in a magazine 
and cut it out neatly. Those surrounded by a black 
line are best. Mount on cardboard taken from old 
boxes. Then take ruler and pencil and mark the pic: 
ture off in squares, triangles, and rectangles. Cut 
out on the lines. Use a white box to put the puzzle 
in. If the picture is taken from an advertisement, 
the child usually can find two just alike. The set 
ond one can be pasted on the cover of the box. This 
is not necessary, but makes the puzzle easier to put 
together and more like the ones at the store. 

Scrapbooks can be made of wrapping paper fold- 
ed and sewed together. Better ones can be made of | 
old window shades. These scrapbooks are not the 
old-fashioned ones made of any pictures that please 
the fancy. The children use the fairy tales told in 
pictures, the bedtime stories, and the many other 
series found in the newspapers and magazines. UP! | 
the cover they may paste an appropriate picture. | 
Any number of these books can be made. Uncle 
Wiggily books and Peter Rabbit books may be made 
from the funny sheets; and the old-fashioned fairy 
tales, from the daily sheets. ’ 

The jointed toys which have appeared from time 
to time in NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS % 
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and which have peen collected in book form, make 
excellent gifts, after the children have completed 
them according to instructions. 

Just before Christmas the presents are wrapped 
up and addressed. Colored pictures of kewpies, 
fairies, etc., are used for seals. The gifts are then 
placed around the Christmas tree for distribution. 
—A.LTA M. Torpp, New York. 


Device for Better Spelling 


One December I used this device to encourage bet- 
ter spelling. During the drawing period each pupil 
cut out a Christmas tree from green construction 
paper and a stocking from black construction paper. 

After each spelling class, each one who had not 
missed a word could paste a paper ornament on his 
tree, while those who missed in their spelling re- 
ceived a hole (made with a paper punch) in his 
stocking. 

‘This device creates much enthusiasm in the lower 
grades.—MarRIE SkIpToN, Ohio. 


Insuring Happy Recess Periods 


It isn’t always possible or convenient for a teacher 
to watch the playground, and, as a consequence, the 
children are likely to become quarrelsome or bored 
during the recess periods. One teacher has solved 
this problem by occasionally taking a few minutes 
to explain a new game or to suggest a suitable one 
before the children go out to play. 

If the day is hot and sultry, she suggests a quiet 
game for the girls, telling them exactly how to play 
it, and a less strenuous one than usual for the boys. 
If it is a game for which sides are to be chosen, 
she lets the pupils do that in the schoolroom before 
the bell rings. She then knows that no child will 
be left out of the game. 

If the day is cold and blustery, and exercise is the 


only thing to be considered, she will order a brisk- 


run around the school yard, counting the number of 
trees, for instance. When a child has determined 
the count, he returns to the schoolroom to compare 
notes with the others. 

When the snow is soft and sticky—just right for 
snowballs—this teacher divides the children into 
groups of four to see which group can roll the big- 
gest snowballs or make the best snow man; or she 
suggests a game of fox and geese. Thus there is no 
danger of a snowball fight. 

So by spending a little time in thinking of inter- 
esting things for the children to do and suggesting 
them beforehand, this teacher is spared the trouble 
of settling quarrels on the playground.—Lou Ricu- 
ARDSON, Iowa. 


Use of the Hectograph 


We use the hectograph so constantly in our school 
that we find it difficult to remove the ink. To wash 
the hectograph until the ink is washed out is ex- 
travagant and wasteful. To wait until the ink is 
settled is very inconvenient. A piece of soft, clean, 
wet cloth placed smoothly over the hectograph and 
allowed to remain thirty minutes will absorb the 
ink, and the hectograph can be used immediately 
without traces of previous work.—THELMA C, 
CHAINE, Pennsylvania. 


Papier Mache 


Papier maché solves the problem of beautifying 
old jelly and pickle jars for schoolroom vases. It 
may be used in the making of relief maps and to 
cover a window box. The window box is made from 
any ordinary wooden box covered with papier maché, 
applied unevenly. Green paint, varnish, and a few 
touches of gold are added and the result is striking. 
_ This is the way the papier maché is made. Tear 
ito very small pieces several newspapers. Soak in 
water until a gray pulp is formed and no bits of pa- 
per are discernible. Squeeze out the water and add 
Powdered glue. (I used powdered stickfast.) Use 
about a cup of powdered glue to a quart of pulp. 
After coating the glass with paste apply the papier 
maché. Sticks run into the inverted jars and planted 
in the earth of flower pots support the finished work 
until it is dry. After it is dry, decoration in the 
form of plasticine flowers may be added, and the 


whole painted any way desired. Oil paints are bet- 
ter than water colors. I had good results in using 
oil stain. These vases will last a long time and look 
very well, if they are reasonably protected from wa- 
ter on the outside. 

The children love doing this work, and I found it 
was a good idea to use newspapers to protect the 
desks while they are modeling and painting.—RutHu 
B. WILKES, Ontario, Canada. 


Teaching the Business Letter 


An interesting device for teaching business letter 
writing was successfully carried out in our junior 
high school. 

A varied list of business letters was carefully se- 
lected and posted on the English bulletin board by 
the teacher. The pupils made a study of these. This 
was followed by a class discussion of business let- 
ters, emphasizing courtesy in business letter writ- 
ing. The pupils were then requested to bring busi- 
ness letters that they or someone at home had re- 
ceived. 

The class was now ready for the lesson assign- 
ment. Each child was required to write a_ perfect 
business letter based upon the models he had stud- 
ied, with the understanding that if called upon, he 
would act as “business man,” dictating his letter 
from memory to the rest of the class, who acted as 
his “stenographers.” 

After a dictation by one of the pupils, the “busi- 
ness man” checked the pupils’ work for punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling from his perfect letter. 

A number of letters were dictated and corrected 
during the forty-five minute recitation period. 
These were then turned over to the teacher.—FLORA 
S. WHITEMAN, New York. 


Averaging Grades 


Every month the teacher is confronted with the 
disagreeable task of averaging the grades of her pu- 
pils. The rural teacher is especially handicapped 
with all the elementary subjects in all the grades. 

In conversation with other teachers I have often 
heard: “I just hate to average grades at the end of 
the month.” “I just guess at them.” “I should say 
it takes hours.” These remarks have interested and 
always amused me. There is no reason for hating 
this work; it should not take hours; and to guess is 
dishonest. 

I have made the work easy by use of the “mean 
average” which it seems many teachers have forgot- 
ten. Glancing through the grades of the pupil I note 
the predominating “ten,” whether it is 70, 80, 90, or 
possibly 50, or 60. From this mean, I orally add and 
subtract the units above or kelow. We will say that 
the mean was 704% and I end with 84 plus units. 
Dividing the units by 20, the number of days in a 
month, I get four. My grade is 74. 

I hope this will be of benefit to some teachers.— 
NELSON R. JENSEN, Nebraska. 


Preserving Worth-while Articles 


NorMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is of 
countless value, but it is very hard to move the mag- 
azines from place to place. I plan to keep those 
articles most helpful for my work and do so by pre- 
serving them in a scrapbook which may be an old 
catalog, an old geography or atlas, or it may be 
made by binding heavy brown paper between card- 
board covers. 

I classify the articles by subject and as nearly as 
possible by month. This makes it very convenient 
when one is planning the school work for the month. 

The patterns I file away in a book by months, 
also.—MARIE TAPLIN, Minnesota. 


Keeping the Register 

How many of you have trouble keeping your reg- 
ister, so that you will not dread to hand it in at the 
close of the term? I find it looks much better if 
made out in uniform style. Always use the same 
color of ink, the same kind of pen, and above all, 
do not use a pencil, if you value your reputation for 
neatness. If erasures must be made, the finest thing 
to use is a safety razor blade. It is a thousand times 


better than a rubber eraser. Hold it flat and be 
careful not to scratch through the page. 

It is helpful to keep your records in an old regis- 
ter or blank book and take plenty of time to tran- 
scribe them into your register. I have never had a 
supervisor object to this. Begin the first day to 
secure all required information for your register 
and do not let your record-keeping drag.—Mrs. 
A. M. FeLtKNor, Tennessee. 


A Homemade Hectograph 


How many teachers know that a very satisfactory 
hectograph can be made at home at a very small 
cost? 

Buy, or have made by the tinner, a pan about an 
inch deep, and a little larger than the paper you ex- 
pect to use, and a cover for the pan. Get twenty- 
four ounces of glycerine and four ounces of sheet 
gelatin. Cut up the latter and soak overnight in a 
scant pint of water. In the morning, add the glycer- 
ine and eight tablespoons of sugar. Heat slowly, 
stirring all the time to prevent sticking, and boil in 
a double boiler. Pour while hot into the pan, strain- 
ing through a thin cloth. If air bubbles form on 
top, draw them to the edge with a piece of paper. 
The surface should be perfectly smooth when hard- 
ened. 

Make your copy on hard-finished paper in hecto- 
graph ink. When dry, place it face down on the 
jelly. Leave it a short time, according to the num- 
ber of copies you wish to make, and then peel off. 
Cover the impression with a piece of fresh paper, 
peeling it off at once, and repeat until the desired 
number of copies are made. When you finish print- 
ing, wash off impression with warm water and a 
soft cloth. Care must be taken to keep the surface 
smooth. 

The amounts given are sufficient for a hectograph 
which will take paper the size of typewriter sheets. 
—LILLIAN HUNN, Minnesota. 


School Paste 


The following is a recipe for a cheap paste which 
I find very convenient and economical to have on 
hand. Mix together one-half pint of flour, two ta- 
blespoonsful of powdered alum, and one and one- 
half pints of water. Boil it until thick and clear like 
starch. Remove from the fire and add about twelve 
drops of cinnamon oil. This makes one quart of 
paste, and it will not spoil so long as no foreign 
substances get into it. Don’t let it freeze.-—RutTH 
RUSSELL, Kansas. 


Uses of Can Labels 


Because my pupils like hot vegetables for lunch 
instead of soup, I have accumulated a great many 
can labels. These I use in the following ways. 

1. The large, well-colored pictures of vegetables 
are used on posters as illustrations. 

2. As vegetable cooking needs very little direct- 
ing, much of the label has no print, but is nicely col- 
ored. From these labels we cut alphabets for letter- 
ing on our posters. 

3. The location of the packing house is noted; 
and from this for our geography lesson, we learn 
where large quantities of this vegetable are pro- 
duced. 

4. Brands are discussed as to cost and desirabil- 
ity; how to discriminate in buying is also suggested. 

5. For kindergarten work the labels are cut in 
strips the short way to make chains. 

Fruit and vegetable labels can easily be collected 
at home and from friends.—MARGARET F. LADEN, 
New York. 


Snow Devices for Drill 


On stormy days in winter try these devices. 
children never tire of them. 

On round snowballs, cut from white paper, write 
the new or difficult words in the day’s reading les- 
son. To these attach strings and suspend them 
from another string that has been stretched across 
one corner of the room or in some other convenient 
place. It is well to have the words in print on one 
side of the ball and in script on the other. The chil- 
dren can throw the ball at someone by lightly hit- 
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ting it and, of course, giving its name at the same 
time, 

Draw two snow forts on the blackboard, facing 
each other. Behind these write the words to be 
used in the drill. Divide the class in two groups. 
Give directions such as these, “Helen, hit Mabel.” 
“Mabel, hit Edward.” The child named points to a 
word behind his fort and names it; thus hitting the 
enemy. For a change the teacher may name the 
word to be touched or touch the word to be named. 
Of course, the group having the most mistakes 
loses the battle. 

These drills are very effective for number work 
and can be used in all sizes of classes in any grade. 
Even in upper grades a teacher can use the battle 
idea or snowball in spelling lessons, grammar drills, 
etc.—ETHEL VOKES, Minnesota. 


Decorative and Economical Vases for the 
Schoolroom 


So many children never see anything beautiful at 
home, that it seems a part of a teacher’s duty to en- 
courage each child to absorb a love for beautiful 
surroundings along with such isolated facts as nine 
times cight is seventy-two. We are all familiar with 
the schoolroom bouquet stuffed into a milk bottle 
which gives a plain view of discolored water and 
soon allows the flowers to fade. I find that flowers 
keep better if the stems are held in a dark contain- 
er, so this summer I made a number of beautiful 
vases for next year’s class. 

The foundations of these vases are old pickle bot- 
tles, some of which have very good shapes; then 
there are jars which originally contained all sorts of 
things from beans to jam. With a brush very wet, 
I painted the tops of these jars black, allowing the 
paint to run down the sides in uneven lines. Then I 
inverted the jars, and painted the bottoms a bright 
color,—one ders one yellow, one French blue—allow- 
ing the color to run into the black, and guiding the 
paint just enough so that the entire surface was 
covered with paint. Common house, paint was used, 
and the effect when dry was that of expensive pot- 
tery. If a shiny finish is desired, the vases can be 
shellacked when dry. By having the black at the top, 
the vases are suitable for all kinds of flowers, and 
when empty they are decora- 
tive bits of color.—FLORENCE 
M. Tuomas, New York. 


twenty-three across the top. Down the side of the 
page were the names of the children. Thus, when 
Mary broke Law 10, a check was placed at the 
point underneath No. 10 and across from her name. 

The policemen reported each night at dismissal 
time. Those who broke laws usually asked which 
ones they had broken. The good citizens with no 
checks were given a small blue card bearing the 
words “I BREAK NO LAWS.” After a_ perfect 
‘week, the child received a red card, in addition to 
his five blue cards. After a certain number of 
these had been earned, the child returned them 
to the teacher and received a small prize. These 
reports of the policemen take only four or five min- 
utes and the breathless interest displayed shows 
that the time is not begrudged. 

To make the cards, we bought sheets of red and 
blue pasteboard at the drug store, cut them into 
small oblongs three inches by two inches and printed 
the words on them with carbon paper. 

This sounds somewhat complicated, but we have 
tried it for four months, and the children are all 
eager to continue it next year. The mothers co- 
operated splendidly, some giving an _ additional 
prize at home when the child brought one home 
from school. They all spoke of the orderly and 
precise behavior of the children, and one mother 
said that she thought her little son was receiving 
training which would help him to obey all laws. 

When the supervisor called during the last week 
of school, she did not see one scrap of paper on the 
floor, not one foot placed in the aisle, not one head 
turned toward the rear, not one child who forgot 
to say “Iixcuse me,” or “Yes, Miss —.”’ Many 
things she did see which delighted her. 

The cost to the teacher is only a dollar or so, while 
the value of a quiet schoolroom and voluntary good 
behavior cannot be calculated—M. L. BArNuart, 
Wisconsin. 





The Careless Box 


I have found the following a splendid way to 
raise a few pennies for little necessities in the pri- 
mary department, while teaching an indispensable 
lesson in orderliness at the same time. 

Children are eternally losing something—a _pen- 


cil, a book, a handkerchief, a ball, marbles—because 
they are not careful. It is usually because they 
have no definite place for things. When you do not 
have a place for things, they will naturally be 
everywhere except where they belong. “A place 
for everything and everything in its place” is one 
of the most important lessons we must impress up- 
on these little ones, and it is one of the things you 
will find no suggestion for teaching in any curricu- 
lum. Happily, I thought of a “Careless Box,” and 
one month’s use has proved the value of this. 

In one corner of the cloakroom I have a big box 
labeled “The Careless Box.’’ Whoever finds a 
book, pencil, marble, glove, or any similar thing 
on the floor or out of place puts it into the “Box,” 
On the outside of the “Box” is a sheet of paper on 
which the finder writes his name and the name of 
the article. (Improvement in writing and spell- 
ing is noticed.) To regain the article the careless 
one must deposit two pennies with the teacher, 

It might not surprise you to know the short time 
it took to accumulate pennies enough for colored 
chalk or paste, but it would interest you to know 
how careful and thoughtful these little ones are 
after about a month’s use of “The Careless Box.” 
Best of all, the parents thoroughly approve and 
help.—H. A. NetLp, Maryland. 


Correlated Language and Arithmetic 


When my seventh grade pupils were studying 
business matters in arithmetic, they could not keep 
the different business forms clear in their minds. 
It was especially difficult for them to remember how 
to write checks, so I tried to make it easier for 
them by correlating language and arithmetic. 

We used a small box for our bank and named 
it the “Sunny Slope Bank,” after our school. 
Whenever a pupil would hear one of his classmates 
make an error in speaking, the classmate would 


‘ have to write a check for a certain amount for this 


pupil which he deposited in the bank. At the end 
of the month we opened the bank, added all the 
checks each pupil had to his credit and subtracted 
therefrom all that he had against him in order to 
see which pupil had the most checks to his credit. 
Sometimes I offered inexpensive prizes for the one 
who won. 

The plan worked very well, 
for it made the pupils more 
careful with their language; 





A System of Self-Govern- 


ment 
We worked out a system 
of self-government which 


trains the children for citizen- 
ship and relieves the teacher 
of the necessity of constantly 
reminding the children of 
many things. 

At a school society meeting 
I talked to the children 
about the laws of the nation 
and state. I asked them to 
suggest laws which would 
make our school better. They 
were so eager that they could 
scarcely wait their turn. After 
suggesting, discussing,  sift- 
ing, and modifying, we had 
twenty-three laws. These 
were voted upon and placed 
in our constitution. Of course, 
the teacher has to show the 
children that certain laws sug- 
gested would not be practical. 

I appointed two trust- 
worthy children to serve as 
policemen the first month. 
Later, the two best citizens of 
the preceding month held that 
honored position. Each police- 
man’s “beat” was his half 
of the room. Each policeman 
had a notebook containing the 
names of those on his side. 
Each page was lined off with 
the numbers from one _ to 
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Good English Poster 


This poster was made by Toledo, Ohio, school children; Jane B. Welling 








and at the end of the year 
when I gave them a review in 
arithmetic, I found that they 
had not forgotten how to 
write checks.—GERTRUDE SON- 
NER, Missouri. 


Written Composition 
Work 


In the seventh and eighth 
grades we devote two days to 
written composition. The 
first day we discuss the topic 
for composition and a_ first 
draft is made in pencil. The 
next day the pupil checks his 
own paper, or if possible, two 
pupils exchange papers and 
check each other’s work. 
Each pupil is supplied with 
an outline of the required 
mechanics of writing which 
includes margin, -indentation 
for paragraphing, symbols 
for correction, size of paper, 
use of ink, etc. These require- 
ments are often discussed, 
and after the pupils have 
become perfectly familiar 
with them it is understood 
that no paper violating them 
will be accepted. 

After the work has_ been 
thus checked the composition 
is rewritten in ink. If it falls 
below a_ certain minimum 
standard previously decided 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The One True Gift of 
Christmas 

By Mary Royce Merriman 
CHARACTERS 


GRANDFATHER BAXTER 

GRANDMOTHER BAXTER 

(Represented as portraits which later 
step out of their frames and speak.) 

FATHER BAxTER—A successful busi- 
ness man. 

MotTHER BAXTER—Addicted to novels 
and candy. 

Peccy BAXTER—Flapper daughter. 

Bossy—Young man much interested 
in Peggy. 

Betty BAXTER—Girl of about ten. 


SETTING 


Modern living room in disorder at- 
tendant upon Christmas festivities. 
There is a Christmas tree with decora- 
tions, table, couch, easy chair. In the 
background are two large frames con- 
taining portraits of Grandfather and 
Grandmother Baxter, dressed in old- 
time costumes. Betty is playing about 
the room with her gifts, tossing one 
aside for another, in a discontented 
manner. Mother lolls in an easy chair 
with a novel and box of candy. Both 
Betty and her mother act bored. 


THE PLAY 


Betty (throwing herself wpon the 
couch) —Oh, dear, here it’s only Christ- 
mas night, and I’m tired to death of all 
these things already. I didn’t care 
much for my presents, anyway. Mother! 

MoTHER (wearily looking up from 
novel) —What’s the matter now? Can’t 
you ever be satisfied, Betty? 

Betty—I would be satisfied if I had 
any regular presents. Why, for in- 
stance (picking up work basket), did 
Aunt Eunice send me this work basket 
and gold thimble? What does she 
think I’ll do with them? (Puts thimble 
on finger and looks at it curiously.) 
Isn’t that a queer-looking thing? 
Think of my sewing! 

MoTHER—I can’t imagine you sew- 
ing; but Aunt Eunice thinks all girls 
should know how to use their needle. 


Betty—Such a crazy idea! Do you 
know how, Mother? 

MotHER—My grandmother taught 
me, but now—well, it’s so much easier 
to buy things ready-made, I really 
don’t sew at all. 

Betty—Look at this savings. bank 
from Uncle Jim! How could I save 
money? I don’t have nearly enough 
as it is, for chocolates and sundaes. 
You'll have to ask Father to give me 
a bigger allowance, Mother. 


Motner — Betty, you'll 
drive me crazy, whining so. 
never satisfied. Christmas is growing 
to be a dreadful burden. (Takes up 
book and pretends to read.) 

Betty—Well, I’m sure tired of them 
all. Annabel had lots better presents 
than I, anyway. Is Annabel’s father 
richer than Father, Mother? 

MoTHER—No, surely not. But your 
father has strict ideas about thrift and 
economy. He’s just like the Baxters 
(looking up at portraits). He is the 
image of his Great-Grandfather Bax- 
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ter, all but the nose; that’s his Great- 
Grandmother Baxter’s. 

BETry (looking at pictwres)—Aren’t 
they funny, Mother? Yet they look 
nice. Their eyes follow me all over the 
room, as if they were watching me. 
Did they really wear funny clothes like 
those in the pictures? 

MoTHER—Yes, dear. They were 
painted in the clothes they wore on 
their wedding day, on Christmas, many 
years ago. Your father still keeps 
those clothes in an old chest in the attic. 

Betty—In that old oak chest under 
the rafters? 

MoTHER— Yes. 
them to you. 

Betty—Oh, good! Mother (point- 
ing at pictures), weren’t they awfully 
old? They look about a hundred. 

MoTHER—Oh, that’s because of the 
way they were dressed, and the way 
they combed their hair, you know. 
They were only about twenty, and just 
married, when they had those pictures 
taken. 

Betry—They look solemn, as if they 
never had any fun. (Door slams.) Oh, 
goodness, here’s where I beat it! Here 
comes Peggy, and the way she slams 
that door, she sure’s got a grouch on. 
(Betty goes out hastily.) 

MotTHER—That child will be the death 
of me yet, so temperamental! 


(Enter Peggy, about eighteen, who is 
dressed in latest style and wears a fur 
coat. Flings herself onto couch.) 


Peccy—I’m peeved. I went to show 
Lucile my furs, and right in front of 
her door I met Toot McGavish. She 
had on those furs from Lindsay’s, the 
ones Dad said he couldn’t afford. Toot’s 
father can’t buy them half so well as 
Dad. I just sneaked right home, I was 
so humiliated. (Begins to cry.) 

MotHrER — Come, honey, don’t cry. 
I would have bought them for you if 
I’d had the money, but your father has 
such strange ideas about spending. 
Just yesterday he ordered coal for 
some family down on the Flats. And 
it isn’t the first time, either. The 
things of that kind he does would have 
paid for your furs, and more. 

Peccy—Why doesn’t he think of his 
family first, as he ought to do? 

MoruEer—He gets those traits from 
his ancestors. None of my folks were 
like that. The Baxters kept them- 
selves poor by giving. 
to be kind. (Both look at portraits.) 

Peccy—Well, I call it downright 
stingy. 


Sometime I’ll show 


They’re having a sale at the 
they’ve the very latest 
things at cut prices. Anything would 
be better than these. (Ancestors seem 
to shiver in their frames.) 

MorHER—Oh, my dear, my dear! 
what would your father say? 

Peccy—Oh, he’s daffy over them, 
but they sure are the limit. Look at 
the silly way they’re dressed! 

MotTHER—Those were their wedding 
clothes, and considered very fine, no 
doubt. Your Grandfather and Grand- 
mother Baxter were married on 
Christmas Day, you know. 


pictures. 
Emporium; 





But he means | 


I wish you’d take those old | 
mummies down and put up some good | 





| Judge Schuyler. 


PEGGY—Christmas! Do you suppose 
they ever had any fun Christmas or 
any other time? Do you suppose they 
danced or skated or went to shows? 

MotHER—Of course they had their 
fun, as well as you. I like their looks, 
so nice and friendly. 

Preccy—It doesn’t hurt your eyes to 
look at their faces, but their hair and 
their clothes, oh my! (Doorbell rings.) 

(Peggy admits Bobby, a dapper 
young fellow about her age.) 

Bospy—Ready, kid? All right! Gee, 
see the swell furs! You sure are the 
berries. (Goes to phonograph, puts on 
a jazz record.) Well, come on, we’ll be 
late for the show. So long, everybody! 
(They go out.) 

MoTHER (yawning and dropping 
book)—I’m sleepy. Christmas is a hard 
time; everyone expects so much. 
Everyone is after pleasure. Even Fa- 
ther won’t be home from lodge till late. 
(Looks up at pictures.) Sometimes 
I wonder what Christmas was like in 
the old times, the times of Grandfather 
and Grandmother Baxter. (Mother 
nods, and is soon asleep. Betty, com- 
ing in, sees her mother asleep, lies down 
on couch, and is soon asleep, too. 
Grandfather and Grandmother Baxter 
step cautiously from frames, and look 
around. 

GRANDFATHER 
here? 

GRANDMOTHER BAXTER (shaking out 
skirts and patting hair)—Be quiet, 
Joshua, we must not be overheard. 

GRANDFATHER—They said we never 
had any fun. 

GRANDMOTHER—Never had any fun! 
Did you ever hear the like? 

GRADFATHER—Nancy, I always adored 
you in that gown, your wedding dress. 

GRANDMOTHER (coyly)—I rather like 
it myself. And I admire you in your 
wedding suit. Our grandchildren keep 
them now in the old oak chest. 

GRANDFATHER (angrily)—They made 
fun of our clothes! Young upstarts! 
They, in their outlandish toggery! 1 
call them poppycocks! 

GRANDMOTHER—They are called tea 
hounds and flappers now, dear! 

GRANDFATHER Baxter—How do you 
know so much about them, I should 
like to ask? 

GRANDMOTHER—I listen, and I see a 
great deal. I rather like the young 
things, they are so bright and pretty; 


BAXTER—Nancy, you 


' they make me think of myself once. 


GRANDFATHER—Nancy, I am ashamed 
of you. You were ten times sweeter 
and prettier than they are. But we— 
did we never have any fun? (Both 
giggle.) What about the sleighrides 
we took, snuggled under buffalo robes? 
(Faint "music—“Jingle Bells.’”) And 
those suppers afterward! My mouth 
waters yet at the thought of them. 


GRANDMOTHER—I remember well, 


'and how we used to dance in the big 


huskings. (Music— 
” They dance a 


barn at corn 
“Turkey in the Straw. 
few steps.) 
GRANDFATHER—It was at singing 
school, Nancy, that I first saw you; 
the year I came to practise law with 
You used to like my 
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(Music— “When 
and I Were Young, Maggie.’”) 


Nancy. 


GRANDMOTHER—Do you recall the 
quilting party at Aunt Dinah’s, dear? 
(Music— “The Quilting Party.’’) 

GRANDFATHER — Do I remember? 
That was the night I determined to 
win your hand. My, how pretty you 
looked in your scarlet hood and cape. 
I could scarcely help kissing you when 
I saw you home. 

GRANDMOTHER (shyly)—Joshua, I 
would have let you kiss me that night. 
You certainly were the berries! 

GRANDFATHER—What! 

GRANDMOTHER—Oh, what did I say! 
The talk of these modern young folks 
goes to my head. 

GRANDFATHER—Yes, wife, one can 
scarcely understand them; they seem 
to speak a different language. 

GRANDMOTHER—But, Joshua, I like 
them, they are so clever. But they act 
If they only knew how 
to enjoy themselves, and have genuine 
fun, as we had, they would be—well, all 
I can say is, they would be the whole 
cheese. 

GRANDFATHER—Nancy! 
come over you? 

GRANDMOTHER—I don’t quite know; 
maybe the modern spirit. I must be 
growing into a new woman. Joshua, 
do you remember what day this is? 

GRANDFATHER—It is our wedding 
anniversary. 

GRANDMOTHER—I’m so glad you re- 
membered. Not all men remember 
wedding anniversaries. 

GRANDFATHER—And Christmas Day. 
It doesn’t seem so long ago, that other 
Christmas Day, does it, Nancy? 


GRANDMOTHER—Not long ago, and 
it is Christmas Day again. Christmas 
used to have a meaning for us that it 
seems to have no longer. Our grand- 
children do not think of the true sig- 
nificance of Christmas, the Christmas 
Spirit. To them the day is but a time 
to receive costly gifts. 


GRANDFATHER—We didn’t have many 
presents when we were young, only a 
pair of mittens, a pop-corn ball, or 
some such little thing. But oh, the 
happy family reunions, the love, the 
jollity, the fireplace with its blazing 
yule log! 

GRANDMOTHER—These young folks 
have gifts, more than they know what 
to do with. To them Christmas stands 
for money, for toys and furs and autos. 
They do not seem to understand that 
the one true gift of Christmas is love. 

GRANDMOTHER—Yes, and one little 
gift with love is worth more than a 
whole tree of costly presents. (A 
stamping is heard outside. Grand- 
father and Grandmother Baxter scurry 
back into the frames. Mother rubs 
eyes, yawns, looks at watch and listens.) 


MotHer—That sounds like Father’s 


what has 


step. It’s early for him—only nine 
o’clock. I’ve been asleep and dream- 
ing. 


(Enter Father Baxter.) 
FatHER—Thought I’d come home. 
Stupid down at the lodge to-night. 
Christmas night and all—kind of 
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wanted to be home. Where are the 
children? 

MorHer—I don’t know. I guess I 
must have slept for a few minutes. I 
had such a queer dream. Grandfather 
and Grandmother Baxter seemed to 
be talking together. Funny—they had 
such odd ideas. (Looks around.) Why, 
there’s Betty asleep on the couch, and 
Peggy went to the show with Bobby. 
Don’t know when they’ll be in. 

(Giggling is heard in hall, door opens, 
and Peggy and Bobby stand in door- 
way, dressed in Grandfather and 
Grandmother Baxter’s wedding finery.) 

Peccy—Look at us, Mother! Look, 
Father! 

(Father and Mother look at children, 
then at pictures, bewildered, for there 
is a great similarity. Betty stirs, sits 
up on couch, and rubs her eyes.) 

FaTHER—Why, bless my soul, 
the children! 

MoTHER—Why, why, it’s Grandfather 
and Grandmother Baxter! 

Betty—-Oh, the dears! 
they? Who? 


it’s 


Who are 


(All laugh.) 


Peccy—We never had so much fun 
in our lives. We didn’t go to the show. 
We rummaged around in the attic, and 
found these. 
Mother? 
of fun in the old times. 

Bossy—lI’ll say we’re the whole it. 
(They strut around, look at each other, 
and at the pictures.) 

FaTHER—Peggy, you are the image 
of your Great-Grandmother Baxter, and 
you never looked so pretty in your 
young life as you do now. 

Bossy—lI’ll tell the world she looks 
pretty. 

Bettry—Oh, you cuties! Now, are 
you going to do the way they did, and 
be married on Christmas Day? 

Peccy—Betty, hush! 

FAaTHER—You might do worse. 


Prccy—Don’t you wish we had lived , 


in those days, Bobby? They must 
have had loads of fun. 

Bosspy—lI’ll bet they were some young 
sports all right, but if we’d lived then 
we wouldn’t be alive now, and living 
satisfies me. 


(A knock is heard at the door. 
Father brings in letter, which he opens, 
reads, and stuffs in his pocket hastily.) 


MotrHEeR—What’s that, Father? 

FATHER—Oh, nothing, just business. 
(Looks embarrassed.) 

PeGGy—You’ve been. in mischief; 
hand it over. (Grabs letter from his 
pocket, and reads aloud.) 


“DeaR Mr. BAXTER: 


“This is to thank you, from all 
of us down on the Flats, for the 
coal and the groceries what you 
sent us, and the milk what has 
kept Timmy Mulligan alive, and 
now he’s a gainin’ fast. And Gus 
Jones has a steady job, and he’s 
goin’ to pay back the rent you 
give him; and we all say ‘Merry 
Christmas’ and God bless ye, and 
thank ye kindly, with best love. 

“From all of us on Mooney’s 
Flats.” 


* Betty (looks at Father)—Oh, Fa- 
ther, you were a real Santa Claus! 


FATHER (uneasily)—Oh, cut it out! 


Don’t we look grand, | 
I'll just bet people had lots — 
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They didn’t need to make a fuss about a | gether. They think you young folks 
little thing like that; ’twasn’t anything. don’t have any fun at all. 

Peccy—Oh, Father, you did all that,| ALL—Oh! 
and here I was peeved because I didn’t MoTHER—And they said you were so 
get finer things. I got more than I | funny and sophisticated. 
deserved. I don’t want anything more, Att—Sophisticated! 

FATHER—Well, I guess you children MorHer—And you only think of 
have all you need. Can't do every-| presents, and don’t know what the 
thing, you know. sesso — agra Christmas Spirit is. 
father and Grandmother Baxter use Att—Oh, dear! 
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FATHER—Your great-grandparents 
ALL—What! are right, children. It was so a hun- 
MoTHER—Yes, I must have been | dred years ago; it is so to-day. I guess 
asleep, and they came out of their | it will always be so. The one true gift 
frames, and talked for a long time to- | of Christmas is Love. 
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The Christmas Story 
By Ida M. Wilhelm 


(The songs in this exercise may be 
sung by the six children taking part 
or the entire room may join in the 
singing.) 

First CHILD— 

A star shone in the sky, 

A star so clear and bright, 

The Wise Men followed it 

That First Christmas night. 


SECOND CHILD— 
To Bethlehem they came, 
The star had led the way; 
They found the baby Jesus 
Asleep upon the hay. 


(Song: “Luther’s Cradle Hymn.”) 
THIRD CHILD— 
Gold, frankincense and myrrh 
The Wise Men brought, they say, 
To give the baby Jesus 
That happy Christmas day. 


ALL (in concert)— 
“What'can I give Him 
Small as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would give Him a lamb. 
If I were a wise man, 
I would do my part, 
But what I have I give— 
I give my heart.” 
Christina Rossetti. 





FourtH CHILD— 
| Shepherds heard the song, 
Watching their sheep by night. 
“Peace on earth, good will toward 
men,” 
Sang angels dressed in white. 


(Song: “Silent Night.”) 


' FirtrH CHILD— 
And so the shepherds came 
To see the new-born Child, 
The Savior of mankind, 
The Infant undefiled. 


SIXTH CHILD— 

' And we who love Him now, 
| The Christ Child born that day, 
Will try to be like Him, 
In work, in school, in play. 
| “Jesus Loves Me.) 
| Santa’s Trials 

By Myra A. Buck 
’Twas a chimney deep and small, 
There was hardly room at all 
For poor Santa down to go; 
He could only move just so. 
Once or twice he tore his clothes, 
Bumped his head and hurt his toes, 
And the soot oft made him sneeze 
As he downward tried to squeeze; 
While the dolls upon his back 
Cried aloud within his sack. 
Teddy bears were full of growl, 
Then a little dog gave howl, 
Such a funny little bark 
’Way inside a Noah’s ark. 
Jumping Jack and Jack-in-box 
’Gainst the chimney got hard knocks. 
Santa, though, kept safe the toys 
That he had for girls and boys, 
And he kept his patience, too, 
Till the chimney he got through. 
Down he came with thud and bounce, 
Feeling ev’ry jolt and jounce; 
Up he got with smiling face, 
Filled the stockings there in place. 


Never did he mind at all 
’Cause the chimney was so small. 


(Song: 
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Mother Goose’s Visit to 
Santa Claus 
By Elsie Van Liew 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SANTA CLAUS — Regulation Santa 
Claus costume of red paper muslin, 
with cotton trimmings and_ cotton 
whiskers. 

SANTA CLAUS’s HELPERS—Two big 
boys in overalls. 

BROWNIES—Two or three very small 
boys in brown paper muslin cover-alls ; 
pointed hats, topped with a bell. 

Fairries—Four girls in tarlatan 
dresses with big wings, all in white 
sprinkled with gold stars or in pastel 
shades. 

CLOWN DoLL—Boy in red and orange 
paper muslin clown suit; small pointed 
hat made of stiff orange paper tilted 
on one side of his head, and tied under 
his chin. Two large orange paper 
cymbals on his hands, a big red crepe 
paper ruff about his neck, and smaller 
ones about his wrists and ankles. His 
face may be whitened by smearing 
thickly with cold cream and applying 
liberally with talcum. Decorate his 
face with lipstick daubs on cheeks and 
forehead, and a big clown mouth. 

JUMPING JACK—Small boy in red 
clown suit, with a big black crepe 
paper ruff around his neck and smaller 
ones around his wrists and ankles. 

JIGGING DoLL—Small colored boy in 
long-trousered suit of yellow and green 
paper muslin. Green coat trimmed with 
three large yellow buttons made of 
muslin; yellow trousers; a cap of yel- 
low tied with green, tilted to one side 
of his head. 

Toy Sonpiers—Eight small boys, 
wearing straight sleeveless jackets of 
bright red paper muslin, crisscrossed 
with two bands of white. Black hats 
made of stiff paper with tall brush of 
red paper in front and chin strap of 
black. Large lipstick daubs on cheeks. 
Small mustaches made with eyebrow 
pencil, 

CANDIES—Eight or more children to 
stand in background. ‘Tall stovepipe 
hats of white or tan paper wound with 
red crepe paper to imitate peppermint 
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sticks. Some with crepe paper ruffs 
to imitate bonbons. 

MotrHer GoosE—Large black skirt, 
white kerchief, white hooped effect on 
skirt, pointed white hat with large 
black paper goose on the front. 


Cat—Black cotton flannel clown cos- | 
tume. Head covering, with a Felix cat 
face painted on with white enamel, and 
pipe cleaner whiskers. 

Other toy animals may be added. 

For Tableaux: 

JACK AND JILL 

Mistress Mary 

JACK HORNER 

SIMPLE SIMON 

PIEMAN 

Miss MUFFET 

30 PEEP 

MoTHER HUBBARD 

TOM, THE PiIPEr’s SON 

JOHNNY GREEN 

OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE | 
OLD WOMAN’S CHILDREN 

The tableau characters are dressed | 
in characteristic Mother Goose cos- 
tumes which can be found illustrated in 
a Mother Goose book. 


| side 
| line. 


SCENE I 


(Santa Claus’s workshop. Curtain | 


| rises showing the toys arranged as if 


| On 


At left the Dolls stand 


shelves. 








| Candies. 
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with their Fairies seated in front of 


them. At right the soldiers stand in 
line. Seated in front of them are the 
Jumping Jack, Clown, Cat and Jigging 
Doll. Back of the toys stand the 
When the curtain rises the 


a” 
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Brownies are scampering about turn- 
ing somersaults and handsprings. 
The Fairies are fluttering around ar- 
ranging the doll’s dresses and ribbons. 
Hach Fairy takes care of two Dolls. 
Kuter Santa Claus. Fairies curtsy 
und Brownies salute. Brownies run 


| to side of stage and sit down.) 


Santa Ciaus—Are the toys all 
ready? 

FAIRIES AND BROWNIES—Yes, Santa 
Claus. 


SANTA CLaus—Are the Dolls in good 


| order, Fairies? 


FaimmES—Yes, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Then bring them out 
and let them dance for me. 

(Fairies walk Dolls to front of stage 
by holding them as a child would a 
walking doll. Dolls walk mechanically, 
stiff legs and arms, heads jerking from 
to side. Fairies stand Dolls in 
Each Doll, as the Fairy leaves 
it, bends limply from the waist. 
all the Dolls are in line, the Fairies 
wind them up. As each Doll is wound, 
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she stiffens up, and starts to walk. 
The Fairy has trouble winding the last 
Doll. Santa himself winds her—then 
she, too, straightens up. A chord is 
sounded and the Dolls dance mechani- 
cally to a musie box tune. Dance: 
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Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, Her Children, and Toy Soldiers 


Step right and bow. Step left and 
bow. Repeat. Take two steps forward 
and bow. Take two steps backward 


and bow. Walk around in a cirele, 
stopping in a single line as they reach 
the front of stage, as if run down and 
bending over limply. Fairies run and 
straighten them up.) 

SANTA CLAUuS—Can the Dolls talk, 
Fairies? 





F'alRIES—Yes, Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Let me hear them. 

(Fairies bend Dolls down, one by 
one, each Doll saying “Ma-ma.” When 


one Doll fails to respond, the Fairy 
shakes it several times, then bends it 
again, and it, too, talks.) 


SANTA CLAUS—Thank you, Fairies. 


(Fairies walk Dolls back to their 
places and sit in front of them.) 
SANTA CxLAus (to his Helpers)— 


Wind up the Cat. 

(One Helper winds up the Cat, which 
leaps about, then sits in front of the 
stage and washes its face with its paw, 
The Helper leads it back.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Now show me 
Clown. 


the 


(Helper carries Clown by his elbows, 
winds him up, and the Clown walls 
mechanically across the stage and back, 
clashing his cymbals.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Let me see what the 
Jumping Jack can do. 

(Helper carries out Jumping Jack 
and pulls the string fastened to the 
back of his ruff. The Jumping Jack 
jumps stiffly several times, then is 
carried back.) 

SANTA CLAUS—Let the Jigging Doll 
dance. 

(Jigging Doll is carried out and jigs 
round and round like a tin jigging doll 
on a box.) 


SANTA CLAUS-Now bring on 
Toy Soldiers. 

(Helpers carry out the Soldiers, one 
at a time, standing them in a line at 
the front of the stage. When the last 
Soldier is brought out, the Helpers wind 
them. As he is wound, each Soldier 
begins to mark time. One Soldier in 
the middle stands still.) 


the 
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Santa CLaus—What is wrong with 
that third Soldier? 

(Helpers both run to look him over 
and rewind him, whereat he, too, marks 
time. To the music of “The Wooden 
Soldiers,” or other good marching 
song, they march. Soldiers’ drill: 
Mark time eight counts. Face right 
and march in a circle single file. Form 
ranks of two on return to front of 
stage. March by twos in a cirele. 
Then form single line in front of stage, 
slowing as if running down and sway- 
ing back and forth, jerking to a stop. 
Helpers run forward and carry them 
back to their places.) 


(Enter Mother Goose. 
to her.) 

MorHeR Goose — Good morning, 
Santa Claus. 

SANTA CLAUS—Good morning, Moth- 
er Goose. What can I do for you? 

MoTHER Goos—E—Most of my children 
have been very good and deserve gifts 
for Christmas. Will you come with 
me to see them and find out what they 
want? 

SANTA CLAuS—I want to see all good 
children. I will gladly visit yours this 
very minute. Brownies and Fairies, 
take good care of the toys. Pack them 
in my sleigh while I am gone. 

BROWNIES AND FatiriES—We willy 
Santa Claus. , 

(Exit Santa Claus and Mother Goose. 
Curtain falls as Brownies and Fairies 
hurry about.) 


Santa bows 


ScENE II 


(Curtain is down. Santa Claus and 
Mother Goose appear in front of cur- 


tain, standing at opposite sides of 
stage. Santa holds notebook and pen- 
cil. Curtain parts just enough to 


show tableau of Jack and Jill—small 
boy and girl swinging pail between 
them. A child standing beside Mother 
Goose repeats rhymes of Jack and Jill.) 


MoTHER GOOSE (addressing Santa)— 
Bring Jack and Jill a brand-new 
pail, 
Dear Santa, if you will, 
For theirs is bent and worthless 
now 
From rolling down the hill. 
(Curtain falls, parting again to 
show Mary Quite Contrary. Mary 
holds sprinkling can over row of crepe 
paper flowers. Child repeats the 
rhyme of Mary Quite Contrary.) 
MoTHER GoosE— 
Mistress Mary, Quite Contrary, 
What you would like, I know, 


Are dashing beaux—Jims and 
Joes— 
For your pretty maids all in a 
row. 


(Curtain falls, parting a few min- 
utes later on tableau showing Little 
Jack Horner, Little boy is seated on 
a small chair, pie in lap, one hand 
raised with plum. He gazes at plum 
and rubs his stomach in anticipation. 
Child repeats rhyme of Jack Horner.) 

MOTHER GoosE— 

Little Jack Horner 
Sits so still in ‘his corner, 
To please him we must try; 
So let his thumb 
Find many a plum 
While eating his Christmas pie. 


(Curtain. Tableau — Miss Muffet. 
Child is seated on small chair, hands 
upraised, gazing with horror at a big 
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spider dangling before her. Spider is 
attached to a pole held by child hidden 
behind curtain. Child repeats Miss 
Muffet rhyme.) 
MoTHER GoosE— 
What does Little 
want? 
Oh, nothing but curds and whey, 
If you will just be good to her 
And drive the spider away. 
(Curtain. Tableau—Simple Simon. 
Simple Simon faces pieman. Pieman 
is dressed in upron and baker’s cap, 
and holds a stack of paper pies. Sim- 
ple Simon, with mouth agape, stretches 
forth his hand imploringly. Rhyme is 
repeated.) 
MoTHER GoosE— 
Oh, Santa dear, please, Santa dear, 
(If you can pay the bill) 
Buy the tray of the pie man 
For poor Simple Simon, 
And let him eat his fill. 


(Curtain. Tableau—Bo Peep. Child 
in shepherdess costume holds crook or 
tall stick. Shades her eyes with one 
hand, looking afar for her lost sheep. 
Rhyme is repeated.) 

MoTHER GOOSE— 

A nice new 
Claus, 
For poor, sad little Bo Peep; 
For she lost hers on the hillside 
While looking for her sheep. 


(Curtain. Tableau—Old Mother 
Hubbard. Child in long dress and 
apron shakes her head slowly and 
points to ad toy dog. Rhyme is repeat- 
ed.) 


MoTHER GOosE— 
To Good Mother Hubbard 
Bring bones for her cupboard, 
And then her poor dog will have 
some, 


(Curtain. Tableau—Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son. Mischievous-looking boy, 
tousled head, poses as if running, with 
large pasteboard pig under his arm. 
Rhyme is repeated.) 

MoTHER GOOSE— 

To naughty boys, 
Claus, 

A lesson should be taught, 
And to their homes on Christmas 
i Eve 

No presents should be brought. 

(Curtain. Tableau—Pussy’s in the 
Well. Boy leans over, looking down 
into circular cardboard well covered 
with red paper representing bricks. 
Rhyme is repeated.) 

MoTHER GOosE— 

Such cruel boys as Johnny Green 
Who put poor pussy in the well, 
Get nothing at all for Christmas, 

So what he wants he need not 


Miss 


crook, dear Santa 


dear Santa 


tell. 
(Curtain. Tableau—The Old Wo- 
man Who Lived in a Shoe. Large pa- 
per or cloth-covered shoe. Tall child 


dressed as old lady stands at one side. 
From the doorway in the shoe, and all 
about it peep many small children. 
Rhyme is repeated.) 


MoTHER GOOosE— 

To the poor old woman who lives 
in a shoe 

And has so many children she 
doesn’t know what to do, 

Bring plenty of broth and plenty 
of bread, 

And a nice new shoe where she 
can put them to bed. 


(As the curtain falls on each tableau 
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—with two exceptions—Santa Claus 
nods and writes down the children’s re- 
quests. After Tom, the Piper’s Son, 
and Johnny Green, he shakes his head 
and vigorously crosses out their 
names.) 


SANTA CLAUS—Very well, Mother 
Goose. I will hurry back to my work- 
shop. Your good children shall find 
exactly what they want when they 
wake up Christmas morning. 


A Christmas Wish 
By Frances Wright Turner 


When Christmas comes I like to plan 
The things that I could buy 

If I could just be Santa Claus, 
Rather than only /. 

You know, I think that Santa Claus 
Must be a happy man; 

It must be great to make us all 
As happy as he can. 


I think that I’d give Mother 
A dish all painted bright, 
And Dad a nice new necktie 
With spots of red and white. 
A dolly that would go to sleep 
I’d bring to sister Ann, 
And the brand new air-gun that he 
wants 
I’d give to brother Dan. 


And then I know a lot of boys 
That never have a thing. 

You see, if I were Santa Claus, 
I then could surely bring 

A warm new overcoat and scarf 
To little Benny Lynne, 

And I could give Sam Jones a cart 
To haul his papers in. 


And there are lots of other folks 
I’d give a Christmas to, 
For all the fun of Christmas time 
Is just the things you do. 
When I’m a man I’m going to be 
Oh, awful rich—because— 
When Christmas comes around each 
year, 
I can be Santa Claus. 


The Angels’ Message 
By Mrs. S. M. Billings 


The centuries are dark and old, 
But still down all the years, 
The Christmas angels’ glory-song 

Drifts to our listening ears. 


And as that night, so long ago, 
When hosts of heaven came, 

The blessed news of Bethlehem’s Babe 
Touches our hearts to flame. 


Bobby’s Query 
By Effie Crawford 


I asked my dad the other day 
If he could tell me why 

That Santa has the same old sleigh 
To carry his supply. 

I’d think he’d have an airplane, 
Or even drive a car, 

For think of all the time he’d gain 
In traveling so far. 


Then Daddy said, with merry smile, 
“Now, maybe Santa’s slow, 
And isn’t very much for style, 
As folks are now, you know. 
But after all, how would it seem, 
And how the folks would stare 
At sleigh bells on an auto truck, 
Or ringing in the air.” 
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Christmas Symbols 
By Ralph A. Wagner 


(An exercise for six girls) 


First Girt (with stocking)— 
I'll hang my nicest stocking 
By the chimney wide, 
So that dear old Santa 
May place a gift inside. 


SECOND GIRL (with holly wreath)— 
I'll hang this wreath of holly 
In the window here; 
It is an old, old symbol 
Of Christmas joy and cheer. 


THIRD GIRL (with Christmas bell in 
holly wreath)— 
The little bells at Christmas time, 
That hang in wreaths of holly, 
Fill our hearts with Christmas cheer] 
And help us all be jolly. 


FourtTH GIRL (with star)— 

This symbol of Christmas time, 
This bright and shining star, 
Shone for the Wise Men of the East 

And led them from afar. 


FIFTH GIRL (with lighted candle)— 
This candle that I’m bearing 
Is a Christmas symbol true; 
It represents our burning love, 
That lasts the whole year through. 


SIXTH GIRL (with small evergreen 
tree)— 
This Christmas tree I’m holding; 
You say, “What can it mean?” 
The meaning of it is 
That our love is ever green. 


ALL (in concert)— 
We wish to surely tell you, 
When Christmas time is near, 
We all should glad and happy be 
And shout the Christmas cheer. 


Christmas 
By F. Frances Miller 


Happy, happy Christmas time, 
When I hear the merry chime 

Of the bells across the snow, 

Hear them ring, now high, now low, 
Seems to me the Christmas cheer 
Is the best of all the year. 


Best, because o’er all the earth 
Came the news of Christ’s own birth, 
Joyful tidings from afar, 

Wise Men guided by the star; 
Heralds of our Lord and King, 

As they bring their offering. 


Peace on earth, good will to men, 
Hear the angels sing again. 
Joyous song, it fills with praise 
Every anthem we shall raise 

To extol our Lord and King, 
For this precious offering. 


Why for us this offering made? 
Why for us was this debt paid? 
“God so loved,” it is His word, 
“Gave His Son,” our blessed Lord. 
So, midst all the Christmas throng, 
Jesus, Jesus, is our song. 


Little Boy Blue 
By Blanche A. Steinhover 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
For Santa to come and see ' 
What loads of toys and things he! 
find 
Upon our Christmas Tree! 
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Little Orphan Joe 
By Sarah Grames Clark 
DIRECTIONS 

This is a Christmas program of song 
and story. The reader will become so 
familiar with the text that she will 
need to refer to it very sparingly and 
the singers will know the story so well 
that without hesitancy they will sing 
at the appointed time. The text must 
be read slowly and plainly, with a sym- 
pathetic voice. In order that there 
may be no confusion, the school will re- 
main seated when singing together. 
The special numbers, however, will be 
given from the platform. The songs 
used are all found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs. 

THE STORY 

READER—The fluffy white snow fell 
in great flakes as though trying to 
wrap a beautiful blanket over the or- 
phanage to hide its plainness. Softly 
it settled on the rickety porch railing 
and made it a thing of beauty. It fell 
on the lilac bushes down by the gate 
and turned them into great snowy 
plumes. It piled up high on the letters 
over the doorway until, by its magic, 
the letters seemed no longer to spell 
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CHILDREN’S HOME but CHRISTMAS 
Time. And just inside the house many | 
little voices sang: | 


(Younger grades sing “Morning 
Prayer,” beginning with the words, 
“Father We Thank Thee for the 
Night.”) 


READER—And then while the younger 
children sat with folded hands listen- 
ing, the older ones took up the refrain: 

(Older pupils sing “While Shepherds 
Watched Their Flocks.’’) 

READER—Then followed a song that 
the littlest ones seemed to like the best 
of all, and their voices rang like tink- 
ling Christmas bells as they sang: 

(Primary pupils sing “Jolly Old 
Saint Nicholas.’’) 

READER—It was a happy time for 
most of them—this Christmas season 
when visitors would come with baskets 
of goodies and when old Santa himself 
would find his way down the chimney 
with a gift for each one. But little Joe 
was a new boy—and new boys never 
enjoyed their first Christmas much, es- 
pecially when their eight bright years 
had been spent with Mother and 
Father! And now as little Joe stood 
at the window, watching the great 
flakes cover the earth, the tears in his 
eyes seemed to hide all the beauty, and 
make of the flakes a great white wall, 
shutting out the rest of the world— 
shutting out the big blue sky to which 
he often looked up, half believing he 
might catch a glimpse of his mother, 
up there in God’s infinite blue. 

“Now then, my boy, brace up,” came 
a crisp voice beside him. “Surely a 
big boy like you won’t cry at Christ- 
mas. See, none of the others cry. Why, 
I’ve been matron of this home for 
twenty-five years and there has never 
been a tear seen when the directors 
made their Christmas visit, You run 
and wash your face—and don’t cry 
any more, Joe.” 

Joe turned obediently and hurried 
from the room, down the long, dark 
corridor and up to his little bed—the 
last one in the long row. He could 
hear the children singing: 





(School sings “Jesus Loves Me.”) 
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ReaDER—“If I love him when I die 
He will take me home on 
high,” 


he repeated, and thought of his mother. 
Thinking, thinking those words, he 
pulled on his warm gray coat, and tuck- 
ing cap and mittens into his pocket 
he crept cautiously down the long 
stairs. No one was in the corridor— 
all were busy singing: 

(Entire school sings “Jingle Bells.”) 

READER—He was thankful they were 
singing such a noisy song, for they 
failed to hear the back door close. He | 
looked down at his tracks in the snow, 
and then up at the swirling flakes that 
would soon hide all trace of him. Down 
the back walk he hurried and climbed 
pantingly upon the high board fence | 
at the end of the lot. He had climbed 
that fence once before—the first day 
he had come—and a pretty little girl 
with yellow curls had come down the 
flowery path on the other side to warn 
him not to do it any more, as he’d be 
“dreadfully bad scolded.” And _ then | 
she had given him a cooky—a real 
mother-made cooky! Now, as he reach- 
ed the top, he spied the same little girl, 
playing in the snow with her bright 
red sled. She saw him, too, and ran 
down to warn him once more; but be- 








| window. 
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fore she could reach the fence, he had 
dropped down into her yard, almost 
buried in the snow! 

“Oh!” she cried, in real alarm, “oh, 
boy, you mustn’t do that!” But little 
Joe was too busy digging himself out 
to reply. 

“Listen,” he began as soon as he 
could speak. “Listen, little girl, please 
don’t tell on me. I’m _ not really 
runn’n’ away, but I just got to go back 
to our old house and see who’s livin’ 
there—and if they’ve got a tree in the 
And—and then—I’ll come 
back,” he added slowly. 

The little girl looked very thought- 
ful, but replied by taking his hand and 
leading him swiftly toward her own 
house. “You stay here by the door, 
behind this bush. I want to ask Mama 
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something,” she said. “I'll be right 
back and I won’t tell a word,” she : 
promised, as she opened the door. 
sweet song drifted out from the door- | 
Way. ; 

(Solo: “I Think When I Read That | 
Sweet Story of Old.) 

READER—Little Joe had heard that | 
song in his own home and it made the 
tears come. But before he had time 
to dry them, the little girl with sunny 
curls ran gaily out of the door — 





Christmas Should Be Bright 


CaroLtyn R. Freeman 
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Just be glad, for it will pay, 








This hap-py, hap-py Christ-mas time 





| take you with me—no use asking, they 
| don’t have pets in orphanages!” And 
| the boy buried his face in the black fur 


| the man was calling to him. 
/ open the door, little boy. 


' meant, 
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caught him by the hand. 


“Come on,” 
she urged, “we’ll have to hurry, before 


they miss you. Mother is letting me 
go part way with you—as far as 
Daddy’s store. You see,” she explain. 
ed as they ran, “no old policeman will 
stop you if I am with you, but they’re 
always looking out for runaway boys, 
and they always get them.” On they 
ran, the big policeman at the corner 
waving and smiling at the little fair. 
haired girl. Little Joe was very, very 
grateful for her help, but when she 
left him to join her father, he could 
only stammer, “You’re an awful kind 
friend.” 

On he trudged alone now, not daring 
to run much for fear of attracting at- 
tention. He passed the big brick 
schoolhouse where he first went to 
school. It was holiday time, and a 
group of singers were rehearsing. 


A | (Entire school sings “Silent Night.”) } 


ReEApDER—It was not long until he 
' turned the corner of his own street and 
spied the little white house where he 
‘ha d lived so happily, with his father 
and mother. There were no curtains 
at the window! It had never occurred 
to him that the house might be vacant 
and he might go into it once more. He 
felt a thrill of peculiar pleasure at the 
thought. But the door was locked! He 
remembered the cellar window at the 
back. He could get in! As he ran to 
the back of the house, he heard a fa- 
miliar cry—his kitten! His own dear 
Blacky! But not like his own dear 
Blacky! So poor and scared-looking! 
“Come, Blacky,” he coaxed, but the cat 
only stepped back and hunched up its 
back. “He’s scared to death,” mur- 
mured Joe with a sob. After much coax- 
ing, Blacky snuggled upon his little 
master’s shoulder and the two slipped 
into the cellar and into the house where 
they had been so happy. As _ they 
walked through into the front hall, 
they saw a man come up the front 
steps and stop to look up something in 
a notebook. “Oh, Blacky, they’ve 
found me again so soon. And I can't 


and wept bitterly. Finally he realized 
“Please 
I want to 
ask you something.” Very reluctantly 
little Joe unbarred the door and open- 
ed it. The man asked many questions 
and the boy answered them without in 
the least understanding what it all 
until the man said, “Then 
you’re Joseph Summers, my own sis- 
ter’s little boy. Both she and your 
father are dead, and you live in an or- 
phanage. Well, my name’s Joe, t00. 
You’re named for me.” And not until 
then did little Joe ask one question: 
“Do you like cats? Black cats?” 

“Next thing after boys I like cats 
best,” came the reply. 

“Then will you keep this kitty of 
mine while I go back to the orphanage? 
They don’t like—”’ But Uncle Joe 
gathered cat and boy into his arms 
and interrupted, “Sure. I’ll keep your 
cat—and you, too.” 

Some hours afterwards, little Joe 
and his black cat went with big Uncle 
Joe up the snowy steps of the orphan- 
age. It was the twilight hour and the 
children were singing again—this time: 

(Chorus sings “Softly Now the Light 
of Day.”) 

(Continued on page 72) 
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She Was All Right Yesterday’ 





Helen Wesley, who teaches in the room across from mine, was not at school today. 
So, as soon as classes were over this afternoon, I went to the house where she boards. 
Her landlady let me in and I followed her upstairs to Helen’s room. Through the door- 
way I could see Helen in the bed. A doctor and a nurse were bending over her. 

“My,” I said. “What has happened?” 

The landlady shook her head. 

“She was all right yesterday,” she replied, “but lastenight something happened. I 
called Dr. Gifford and he has been here four times. This'morning he sent for the nurse. 
He doesn’t seem to be able to locate the trouble. I think he will sead for Dr. Findlay.” 

“The great Dr. Findlay, the famous diagnostician! But my, how expensive that will 
be,” I thought. “Still one would want the best of care at such a time as this.” 

Helen’s landlady seemed to sense what was in my mind. 

“They say he charges a great deal,” she said. ‘Where will all this money come from? 
Does she have insurance?” 

_ Like a flash I remembered a conversation with Helen one day last spring. She came 
into my room after school was over, and I showed her my policy of membership I had 
Just received from the T. C. U. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” she had said, “but I need to save all my money—and I am 
never sick anyhow.” 

Poor Helen! How I wish I could help her. Her savings of a whole month are being 
wiped out by bills of a single day. I wish by some act of magic I could transfer my 
membership in the T. C. U. to her. 


When Your “Rainy Day” Comes 
You May Be Protected 


No need to be “caught unawares”—now that you know the T. C. U. stands 
ready to help pay the expenses of misfortune and safeguard your savings. 


One teacher in five—every year—that’s the proportion, proven by our rec- 








How the T. C. U. Helps 


When “Something” Happens 


PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 

PAYS $11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined and your salary 
stops. 

PAYS $25 A MONTH for illness that does not confine you to the 
house but keeps you from your work. 

PAYS 20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 

PAYS $50 A MONTH when you are totally disabled by injuries 
received in an automobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 


PAYS INDEMNITIES OF FROM $333 TO $1,000 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. These indemnities are 


increased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years, 
PAYS DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents sustained 


through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 
PAYS OPERATION benefits in addition to other benefits after 
your policy has been maintained in force for one year. 
PROTECTS during the vacation period as well as during the 
school year. Policies with increased benefits issued to those 
enjoying larger incomes. 











ords, meets with misfortune and needs just the sort of protection that the 
T. C. U. affords. 

The time will come when a check from the T. C. U. will mean more to you 
than anything else could possibly mean. If you want to be on the T. C. U. 
Payroll in time of need, now is the time to find out all about it. 


Free Information 


Just send the coupon in the lower right hand corner for complete details 
of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you under no obligation, but enables 
us to explain fully and to give you copies of hundreds of letters from 
teachers who have been helped by T. C. U. in time of need. .. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS [ 
771 T.C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska | 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


! To the T. C. U., 771 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 


Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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READER—When everything had been 
arranged, little Joe said good-by to the 
orphanage and, hugging his kitten 
harder than ever, said good-by, also, 
to the little girl with the sunny curls, 
who had so befriended him. And that 
night he slept with his new-found 
uncle—and the black kitten slept at 
his feet. 

A rare splendor of sun and snow 
greeted the Christmas morn and 
throughout the world many _ voices 
mingled in the glad strains of: 


(Entire “Joy to 
World.” 


school sings the 


“Everywhere, Everywhere, 
] ” 


Christmas To-night! 
By Edna A. Collamore 


(A Christmas entertainment in which children 
of various grades from the kindergarten to the 
fifth and sixth grades may take part.) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

MotTHeR—Ordinary dress. 

IIeR CHILDREN—School clothes. 

DAME DE NoEL—White dress, with 
green girdle and a long white veil con- | 
fined by a tinsel band. 

FRENCH Boy—Long trousers; bolero 
jacket with turnover collar; bright col- 
ored tie, white blouse; low shoes. 

SWEDISH CHILDREN—Two girls and 
a boy. Boy wears a white waist, knee 
trousers, short jacket and skull cap, 
both of bright color. Girls wear white 
waist, with elbow sleeves and low neck, 


a bright-colored bodice laced in front, | 


short, full skirt. The speaker carries 
a candle. One of the girls wears a 
sweeping cap and carries a broom. The 
boy has a pole to which is attached a 
sheaf of grain. 

Snow Fairies—White dresses; white 
crepe paper wings and tinsel crowns. 

BrowNiES—Tight-fitting brown suits, 
knee length; brown shoes and _ stock- 
ings; long, pointed caps. 

SPANISH CHILD—If a boy, he should 
wear short colored knickerbockers and 
bright hose; soft white shirt, bolero 
jacket, of black or red, and bright sash, 
tied at side; cap or red kerchief on 
head. If a girl, she should wear the 
same top costume, with bright-colored 
full skirt. Carries picture of the Ma- 
donna. 

ITALIAN CHILD—Green bodice; white 
waist; bright red skirt; white apron. 
Carries a vase. 

ENGLISH Waits — White smocks 
reaching to the knees; long trousers; 
felt hats trimmed with sprigs 
green. Carry branches of holly. 

GERMAN BuGABoo—Wears a tall fur 
hat (made of a muff), goggles and fur 
mittens. He carries a switch. 

GERMAN GirRLS—Black aprons with 
colored paper figures sewed across bot- 
tom; white dress; dark shawl over 
head; white stockings. 

RussIAN GiIrRL—White waist; bright 
red sash; dark skirt; band of red tied 
about hair. 

BaBUSHKA—A bent old woman car- 
rying cane and basket. A dark shawl 
worn on head comes well down over 
her face. 

DutcH Griri—Full skirt of bright 
color; white blouse; colored apron; 
wooden ‘shoes --(these- may. be-made.-by 
covering rubbers with heavy wrapping 


of ever- 


| paper, bringing the paper to a point 
at the toes. 


| cal Dutch cap. 


TIN SOLDIERS—Wear red soldier hats 
and red bands across their chests. They 
' carry toy guns. 
THE PLAY 


(A mother is seated on a couch with 


ja little child at either side of her; an | 


older child sits on a 
feet. 
chapter of the 
Song, off stage, 
SECOND CHILD— 

And is it Christmas everywhere,— 

Over the seas, in lands afar? 

MorHEr— 

Yes, everywhere in children’s eyes 


Gospel of St. Luke. 


“Holy Night.”) 


Shines the reflection of His Star. | 


SECOND CHILD— 
And are there 
live 
In lonely lands, mid forest wild? 
MotTHER— 
The whole world o’er 
| given, 
In memory of a little Child. 
THIRD CHILD— 
And do they laugh and sing like us, 
Each little foreign lass and lad? 
MoTHER— 
Yes, for one little Baby’s sake 


gifts for those who 


, love gifts are 


glad. 
THIRD CHILD 
wide) — 
O happy children, far and near, 
In every land beneath the sun, 
I wish that I might see you all, 
I’d love and bless you, every one. 
MoTHER— 
Rest now, my dear, 
Perhaps you’ll see them 
sleep. 
(Sandman Song.* 


(stretching her 


If still you keep, 
in your 


Sung off stage, or 


and nightcap, with a bag of imaginary 
sand to strew about. The group fall 
asleep.) 

(Song, off stage,-—“‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem.” 
heard in the 
First Noel.” 


distance singing 


ond verse. They are in outdoor gar- 
ments sprinkled with artificial snow. 
The speaker carries a lantern.) 
FRENCH Boy— 
Though the 
night be cold, 
Yet little French children are brave 
and bold, 
And straight down the road we pass. 
We are on our way to the village 
church 
To hear the midnight mass; 
At the very hour of our Saviour’s 
birth 
We welcome Him back to the wait- 
ing earth, 
So we know no fear, 
fright, 
| For naught can harm us this holy 
night. 
(The French “Dame de Noel” enters.) 
DAME DE NOEL— 
They call me the Christmas Lady, 
La Belle Dame de Noel; 
It is I who visit the houses 
Where the little French children 
dwell. 
*Any. Sandman Song may be used. A _ good 


one. is found in Weaver’s New School Songs, 
published by Beckley, Cardy Company. 


and we feel no 








Wear over shoes.) ; typi- | 


cushion at her | 
First Child reads from the third | 


The whole round earth is gay and | 


arms | 


on the stage by a boy in dressing gown | 


French children are | 
“The | 
They take their places on | 
the stage during the singing of the sec- | 


way be dark, though the | 


| I am kind and sweet and gracious, 
And my robes are as white as 
snow; 

When I enter I bring a blessing, 
And I leave small gifts when I go. 
(Three Swedish children enter.) 

SWEDISH GIRL— 

Children in Norway and Sweden 

Are busy and merry and kind, 

The happiest children at Christmas 

That Santa can anywhere find. 

They sweep and they scrub every 
corner, 

Till the house is as neat as a pin; 

They set candles alight in the win- 
dow, 

To welcome the wee Christ Child in; 

They put sheaves of grain in the gar- 

| den, 


And the birds to a dinner invite; 

Then they watch for the fairies and 
brownies, 

Who may dance 
night. 


about Christmas 


about the stage. These are followed by 
the mischievous Brownies.) 

(A Spanish Child and Italian Child 
enter, hand in hand.) 

SPANISH CHILD— 
There is a pretty legend 
That Spanish folks believe, 
That Mary comes again to earth 
On every Christmas Eve; 
And if in any house she finds 
A picture of her Son, 
She gives a mother’s blessing 
To each and every one. 
So we hang the Christ Child’s pic- 
ture 
Within our homes to-day, 

And we keep a candle burning 
That our guest may find the way. 
| ITALIAN CHILD— 
| Italian children study hard, 
Christmas 








For it’s part of their 
fun 
| To please and surprise their parents 

With the hard tasks they’ve done. 
Then, after they have recited 
| The lessons they worked to learn, 
They draw their Christmas presents 

From the depths of the Christmas 

urn. 
The Urn of Fate, 
tree, 

Is what they like the best— 
| Don’t you wish you could put your 
hand inside 
And try your luck with the rest? 
(English Waits are heard in the dis- 
tance singing some processional hymn, 
“As Joseph Was A-Walking,” “O Come, 
| All Ye Faithful,” ete.) 
| LEADER oF WarITs— 

Would you like to hear the English 
| Waits 

On Christmas night? 

The road is dark, the air is chill, 
The stars shine bright. 

They gather just outside your door, 
A joyful throng, 

And welcome Merry Christmas in 
With praise and song. 

Invite them in and bid them share 
Your warmth and cheer, 

For Merry Christmas never comes 
But once a year. 

(They sing some old English carol, 
as “God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen,” 
or “God Bless the Master of This 
House.” ) 

(The German Bugaboo enters. He 
glares fearsomely atthe audience. 
Close behind him come two German 
girls.) 


not the Christmas 





(Enter the Snow Fairies, who dance | 


"J Seas. Plays and Recitations § 








| recitation, the Babushka slips in. 


nae 
pas: 


GERMAN BuGcABoo— 
Boo! Boo! You'd better 
for me, 
For I’m the German Bugaboo, as 
fearful as I can be, 
And when I come on Christmas night 
I look for naughty boys. 
I never give them sweets and fruit, 
I never give them toys; 
I put a strong and supple switch 
Where it is nice and handy, 
I fill their shoes with lumps of coal 
Instead of lumps of candy. 
Those bad boys howl with grief and 
shame 
While good boys romp with glee 
Oh, I’m the German Bugaboo,— 
You’d better look out for me. 
First GERMAN GIRL— 
Now don’t you mind the Bugaboo, 
For you’re ‘not bad, I see. 
Oh, no, at Christmas time you're 
good, 
As good as good can be. 

And Germany at Christmas time 
Is just the children’s joyland, 
For there the Christmas trees first 

grew, 
And there’s the gate 
SECOND GERMAN GIRL— 
Now come with us to Toyland, 
It isn’t very far; 
There the laughter and the singing, 
And the little children are. 
Tin soldiers guard the entrance, 
Looking sternly up and down, 
To challenge every passer-by 
Who dares to wear a frown. 
But if you walk up pleasantly, 
And greet them with a smile, 
They salute and bid you enter, 
At attention all the while. 


look out 


to Toyland. 


(The Tin Soldiers enter. They 
march and drill. Other toys may fol- 
low, such as dolls, jumping jacks, 


hobby horses, etc.) 

(Off stage is sung, “We Three Kings 
of Orient Are.” A Russian girl enters. 
After she has completed the following 
She 
peers quietly about while soft music 1s 
played, then slips out like a shadow.) 
RUSSIAN GIRL— 

This is the tale of Babushka, Ba- 

bushka weary and old, 

As told to the Russian children 
when the nights are long and cold. 

A little old woman was sweeping the 
dust from her steps one day 

When Three Kings passed her cot- 
tage and stopped to inquire the 
way. 

They asked, “Which 
straightest to our goal, 
ing star, 

Which leads us forever onward to 4 
land that is very far? 

A new-born Prince we are seeking 
who shall reign as King of Kings, 

And each of us as a tribute his 
worthiest treasure brings. 

Won’t you come with us, Babushka, 
for the Baby is small and sweet, 

Come, give Him your adoration, and 
lay your gifts at His feet?” 

But Babushka must finish her sweep- 
ing, must scrub till the dirt was 
gone, 

Then perhaps, when the cottage was 
tidy, Babushka would follow on. 

So forward journeyed the Wise Men, 
and sad were their grave farewells, 

Far off she could hear the tinkling ‘of 

. the silvery camel bells. 

Babushka never forgot them, 
after long, weary. years, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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New plan makes easy 
the teaching 


+ 








Send for this 
teaching material 


« « « ALL FREE 


You know, of course, that school nutri- 
tion authorities are stressing the im- 
portance of more teaching emphasis on 
one health habit in the school health 
program. The hot cereal breakfast habit! 

In your own experience you know 
the results of its neglect. All too often 
by 11 o'clock in the morning tired 
little bodies are drooping, listless minds 
wandering—because of an inadequate 
breakfast. Mental and physical energy 
is not equal to the morning’s needs. 

You also know how hard it is to 
shake children and mothers out of 
their indifference to this health habit; 
to make them understand its vital 
importance. 

Here is a live new plan to engage the 
interest of every child in your group 
in eating a hot cereal breakfast every 
school morning. 

This plan was worked out by an 
experienced teacher in one of the coun- 
try’s best known practice schools. It 





**Mother card'’ 
which carries a letter 
tothe mother and has 
picture to be colored 
in by child. Reverse 


is graded for all group ages from 
kindergarten to high school. 





of this health habit 


A 
PROGRAM POR 
TEACHING 
HEALTH HABITS 





6 





aa What this 





Through the use of devices Ftetonl { 
related woe —— experi- = unique 
ences and lives of the children, 
this unique plan gets an en- — P lan offers 
thusiastic response both from — 





children and mothers. Thou- 
sands of teachers have incorporated 
it as a permanent part of their health 
teaching program. 

Make the hot cereal breakfast habit 
a reality in your school. Send for this 
teaching material; get the plan in 
action now. You will be delighted 
with the results. Mail coupon today 
—all material is free. 


‘‘Wonderfully successful,”’ 


teachers write 


"26 of my 36 children ate a hot cereal 3 days a 
week for 4 weeks. One mother said to me that 
it was the best thing the schools here had ever 
undertaken. Her son would never eat breakfast 
until we had this contest. I feel that it has 
started an invaluable habit among my children.” 
An Indiana teacher. 

“Your plan to get children to eat hot cereal 
for breakfast has worked wonderfully well in 
my school. Before starting the game, few had 
hot cereal for breakfast. Now all are profiting 
by it.’” A New York teacher. 


2 


nw w& 


. Graded contest devices to establish the 
hot cereal breakfast habit. 
Comprehensive outlines for teaching 
other fundamental health habits. 


. Supplementary contest material. 
. Picture awards for school rooms. 
. Outline of talk to P. T. Association. 


Bibliography of health teaching liter- 
ature. 














/ These healthy children have learned 


> to read well because they eat good, 
“ nourishing food. 


For breakfast they eat 
j FRUIT 
COOKED CEREAL 
TOAST and BUTTER 
“Every Boy and Girl Needs 
pers ot Cereal Breakfast 
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For Mother 
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side furnishes a form Colorful poster for school room 
record to be kept by use in kindercarten, and 
the child Grades 1, 2 and 3 
j CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Dept. N-4, 
1 Minneapolis, Minn. 
| Please send me, free, your plan and material for teaching health. [=: 
I —;— 
BRN ' —_ a 
= — = | rades 4, 5 and 6 to 
One of the beautiful prize pictures. IDV TEM Oi SCI asec cops cnnenscmecsnsbapamstcensbaeecenscenneenncsndses tbe kept by pupil and 
A choice of 9 appropriate subjects | used to make a 
Renee i poster 


és given, all 9 of famous 
paintings and all in full colors 
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Her love overcame her reluctance, | The Christmasy Atmosphere | Christmas Song Now’s the Time for Cla in toys 
her longing conquered her fears. | Pp g} For sma 
She went forth to seek the Baby,— By Ida M. Thomas By Eula G. Lincoln By Dorothy C. Retsloff boys, 
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on high. — : With a sort of mysterious air. last stanzas.) For Santa Claus is coming At Christ 
So all in vain was her seeking, yet | Here we go ’round the Christmas tree,| As fast as fast can be (tap feet} ‘nq aa 
_ever on Christmas Eve, And Mother, of late, has been taking | the Christmas tree, the Christmas softly). Like pes 
She searches again for the Baby Sor work off in her veom elene. | tree, . : hie 
whose loss makes her fond heart | | wonder what she can be making | Here we go ’round the Christmas tree, | ’Most time to hang our stocking; While all 
ree | That she doesn’t want anything| this happy Christmas day. (reach up), Are brill: 
Each crib and each cradle she Laoen. | And then when we're asleep (clos = rill 
searches, to see if the Christ Child | For Christ was born in Bethlehem, in eyes), With holl 
they hold, , And when Daddy comes home at night Bethlehem, in Bethlehem, Right down the big red chimney That glin 
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| Watching for old Santa (shade eyes a; 
if watching) 
To come on Christmas Day. 


With lots of gay and pretty things 
To play with or to use. 

When Dutchmen came to old New York 
From far across the blue, 


queer. 
She said—her eyes kind of twinkling— 
“Tt’s the Christmasy atmosphere.” 


Kitty’s Present 
By Avis H. Grant 
Old Santa Claus stood gazing round, 
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At Christmas Time 
By Maude Wood Henry 


At Christmas time the world is gay 

As well befits this holiday, 

And life is good and life is sweet 

To those who throng the crowded 
street, 

Where shops are filled with gifts and 
toys 


For small and grown-up girls anc. 


boys; 
Who love alike the goodly cheer 
Of this the gladdest time of year— 
Old Christmas time. 


At Christmas time the stars are bright, 
And shine and twinkle in the night, 
Like happy eyes that look with mirth 
And blessing on the good old earth, 
While all the windows near and far 
Are brilliant like the Christmas star 
With holly wreaths and candles’ glow 
That glimmers warmly on the snow 
Of Christmas time. 


At Christmas time hearts, old and 
young, 

All beat in tune to carols sung, 

To Christmas trees with pop-corn 
strings 

And colored balls and tinseled things; 

To postmen’s calls and secret airs 

And bundles whisking up the stairs, 

And all the gladsome mystery 

That fills our hearts with joy and glee 

At Christmas time. 


Christmas Greetings 
By Blanche A. Steinhover 


Jack Horner was never a happier boy 
Than I am at this minute, 
To wish you a carload of Christmas 


Joy, 
With the richest of sugar plums in 
it! 


A Christmas Welcome 
By Hazel H. Shattuck 


A speech is far beyond me, 
But I feel that I must say 

“You are very welcome here 
On this jolly, jolly day. 


‘I hope you'll all be happy 
And have your share of fun, 

And I wish a Merry, Merry Christmas, 
To each and every one.” 


In the Pine Woods 
By Alice E. Allen 


The tall old pines are keeping watch, 

They look ’way up the sky, 

The first bright star of all they see. 

It is so still 

Upon the hill, 

They thrill with joy and mystery, 
Remembering, too, a Christmas mild, 

When Bethlehem stars sang lullaby 
Above the Christmas Child. 


The little pines, like children, sleep, 
While through the quiet air, 
Soft-footed snowflakes come and go, 
And softly trim 
Each trunk and limb; 
And dim ice candles, row on row, 
Await through all the long dark 
night 
The touch of sunrise fingers fair 
To set them all alight. 


It makes my Christmas happier, 
When day is almost through, 
And it is just the night before, 
When fires snap, 
And snowflakes rap 

nd tap on windowpane and door, 

To think how in the winter wood, 

he pine trees keep their Christmas, 

too, 
As all the wild things should. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


It Is Christmas 


By Barbara Vollmer 
(Tune: “Listen to the Mocking Bird”) 
It is Christmas in the city, the city (1), 
the city (7), 
It is Christmas in the city, 





| seems to be. 

| But, oh, it is a pity, a pity (1), a pity 
(7), 

ut, oh, it is a pity, 

| That so many poor and homeless ones 

we see. 


| Chorus— 
Merry, merry, Chrstmas time, merry, 
merry Christmas time (1), 
A merry, merry Christmas let us 
share; 
Merry, merry, Christmas time, merry, 
merry Christmas time (7), 2 
Oh, let us for these others have a 
care. 


It is Christmas in the country, the 
country (1), the country (2), 
It is Christmas in the country, 
And how many favored hearts the 
homes enfold; 
But, oh, there are some others, some 
others (1), some others (7), 
But, oh, there are some others, 
Who a lonely, sad, forsaken vigil hold. 
—Chorus 


It is Christmas in the village, the vil- 
age (1), the village (7), 
It is Christmas in the village, 
There are many happy, joyous hearts, 
so free; 
But yet are some left joyless, left joy- 
less (1), left joyless (2), 
But yet are some left joyless, 
For comfort, health or love may lack- 
ing be. 
—Chorus 
A pleasing effect is produced by us- 
ing (1) and (7) as echoes, (1) being 
sung by four or more outside the door, 
(7) by the same number still farther 
away. 


Getting Ready for Santa 


My mamma says her rocking chair 
Is quite the place to-night, 

To hang our Christmas stockings on, 
So I must fix them right. 


I’ll hang my own right on the top, 
And Dolly’s close beside; 

[’ll put the chair close by the door, 
And leave it open wide. 


But when the room is dark and still, 
How can Old Santa see 

Which one is meant for Dolly, and 
Which one belongs to me? 


I guess I’ll write a little note 
And pin it on the toe; 

I’ll say, “The white is Dolly Dear’s, 
The blue is mine, you know.” 


I’ll put a light right near the chair, 
And Grandpa’s glasses, too, 

So if he should forget his own, 
I guess this pair will do. 


I’m sure he will be glad to see 
I’ve tried to help him so; 

And he will place each gift just right, 
Before he has to go. 


The Reason 
By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


Here of late, my family 
Have acted awful queer, 
As if they feared I’d poison them 
If I should come too near! 
They’ve whispered! And they hid 
things, too; 
It almost made me cry,— 
| But since I’ve seen this Christmas tree, 
| I know the reason why! 





And the gayest, brightest day it| 
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From all kinds of schools—in all 
kinds of places—teachers report 


success with the 


Postum Hot Lunch Plan 


a. 


the school.”’ 


HE letter above is only one of 

hundreds of letters from teach- 
ers, all saying practically the same 
thing. Happier, healthier children. 
Better lessons, better behavior. An 
easier time for all these teachers, since 
they have had the hot lunch in their 
schools. 


And yet so many of them had con- 
sidered the hot lunch an impossible 
undertaking! They had given up all 
hope of it until they learned of the 
simple Postum plan. Now they write 
to us, enthusiastically describing suc- 
cess. Success even in little out-of-the- 
way rural schools, with poor equip- 
ment and few facilities. 

They say such things as this: “I 
would not do without the hot lunch. 
I find it a great help to the children. 
Parents say the same.” “Postum is so 
easy to prepare, even with limited 
facilities.” ‘Children are wild about 
it.” “All the money for equipment 
and supplies earned by pupils.” “Gain 
in school work amounts to 50%”. 


If, for any reason, you have been 
hesitating to attempt hot lunches in 
your school, the testimony of these 
teachers should encourage you to try 
the Postum plan. ‘Think how much 
better the home-packed lunches would 


wW 


Here’s a letter from a Kentucky teacher: 


“My experience with the Postum Plan was very satis- 
factory. The children enjoyed the hot lunch. Their 
health seemed to be improved. They could study 
better, and this helped to improve the discipline of 





boiled) milk. It requires no cooking 
—simply the heating of the milk. It 
is inexpensive. It is supremely 
wholesome. 


Instant Postum, as you probably 
know, is a favorite mealtime drink in 
millions of American homes. It is 
made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening — nothing 
more. Prepare it with hot milk and 
you have the best hot drink in the 
world for children—the unsurpassed 
nourishment of milk plus wholesome 
goodness of grain. And even children 
who dislike “plain milk”, love Postum- 
made-with-milk! 


This special offer free to you! 

Let us send you our interesting 
booklet, in which we describe, in de- 
tail, the necessary equipment and the 
exact method of serving Instant 
Postum in your school. With it we 
will send a 50-cup tin, free! We make 
this offer so that you may see for your- 
self how easily you, too, can have the 
hot lunch for your children and your- 
self. 

Just mail the coupon below. Have 
your principal sign it—or, if yours is 
a one-room school, your own signature 
will be sufficient. Mail the coupon 





taste—think how much better they today! 
would be to “work on” —if just 
one big, delicious, steaming hot MAIL THIS COU PON NOW! 





dish were added to them! And > 














20 minutes. 
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you couldn t find a better dish EpucaTIONAL DeparTMENT | H 
for this purpose than Instant Postum Cergear Company, Inc. | i 
ade with hot (not Barrie Creek, Micn, | 
Postum, —_ ( Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered || 
free to School Principals in connection with your school || | 
@® 1926,P. C. Co, lunch plan, 
Name. i 
Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- i | 
any Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 1 | School 
Penny Aries Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s a “ | | 
Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and i i 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells i Hl Street........ H 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 
the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum nee State.. 
Cerealis also easy to make, but should be boiled ae iiettaiiiaeiiiad = 7 
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The Three Kings 


Three Kings came riding from far | 
away, 
Melchior and Gaspar and Baltasar; 
Three Wise Men out of the East were 
they, 

And they travelled by night and they | 
slept by day 
For their guide 

wonderful star. 


| 
was a beautiful, 
| 


The star was so beautiful, large, and 
clear, 

That all the other stars of the sky | 
Became a white mist in the atmosphere, | 
And by this they knew that the coming | 

was near 

Of the Prince foretold in the proph- | 

ecy. | 
‘ 
Three caskets they bore on their saddle- 
bows, 
Three caskets of gold with golden 
keys; | 
Their robes were of crimson silk with 
rows 
Of bells and pomegranates and furbe- 
lows, 

Their turbans like blossoming al- 

mond-trees. 


And so the Three Kings rode into the 


West, 
Through the dusk of night, over hill 
and dell, 
And sometimes they nodded with beard , 
on breast, 
And sometimes talked, as they paused 
to rest, 
With the people they met at some 
wayside well. 


“Of the child that is born,” said Bal- | 
tasar, 
“Good people, I pray you tell us the 
news; | 
For we in the East have seen his star, 
And — ridden fast, and have ridden 
ar, 
To find and worship the King of the 
Jews.” 


And the people answered, “You ask in | 
vain; | 
We know of no king but Herod the | 
Great!” 
They thought the Wise Men were men | 
insane, 
As they spurred their horses across the 
plain, 
Like riders in haste, and who cannot 
wait. 


And when they came to Jerusalem, 
Herod the Great, who had heard this 
thing, 
Sent for the Wise Men and questioned 





em; 

And said, “Go down unto Bethlehem, 
And bring me tidings of this new 
king.” 


So they rode away; and the star stood | 
still, 
The only one in the gray of the morn; | 
Yes, it stopped, it stood still of its own | 
free will, 
Right over Bethlehem on the hill, 
The city of David where Christ was | 
born. | 


And the Three Kings rode through the | 
gate and the guard, | 
Through the silent street, till their | 
horses turned, 
And neighed as they entered the great 
inn-yard; | 
But the windows were closed, and the | 
doors were barred, 
And only a light in the stable burned. 


| 
| 
And cradled there in the scented hay, 
In the air made sweet by the breath 
of kine, 
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E want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
see here. We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 
poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








The little child in the manger lay, | An’ in a quiet sort o’ way, afore a 

The child, that would be king one day hour’s gone, 

Of a kingdom not human, but divine. | We git a purty good idee o’ what’s 

a-goin’ on, 

An’ gives us lots to think about until 
we meet agin 

The follerin’ to-morrer when the train 


comes in. 


His mother, Mary of Nazareth, 
Sat watching beside his place of rest, | 
Watching the even flow of his breath, 
For the joy of life and the terror of | 
death | 
Were mingled together in her breast. When I git lonesome-like I set aroun’ 
the barber-shop 
They laid their offerings at his feet; 
The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odor sweet, 
Was for the Priest, the Paraclete, 
The myrrh for the body’s burying. 


the growin’ crop 

| With fellers from the country; an’ if 

| the sun ain’t out too hot, 

We go to pitchin’ hoss-shoes in Jed 

Thompson’s vacant lot 

| Behin’ the livery stable; an’ afore the 

game is done 

As like as not some feller’ll say his nag 
kin clean outrun 

The other feller’s an’ they take ’em out 
an’ have a spin; 

' But all git back in town afore the train 

Then the Kings rode out of the city | comes In. 
gate, 

With a clatter of hoofs in proud ar- 


And the mother wondered and bowed 
her head, 
And sat as still as a statue of stone; 
Remembering what the Angel had said 
Of an endless reign and of David’s 
throne. 


I see it in the papers ’at some folks, 
when summer’s here, 
Pack up their trunks an’ journey to the 


ray; 
But they went not back to Herod the 
seashore every year 


Great, 4-4 
For they knew his malice and feared | TO keep from gittin’ sunstruck; I’ve a 
his hate, better way ‘an that, 
And returned to their homes by an- | Fer when it’s hot I put a cabbage-leaf 
other way. inside my hat 
An’ go about my bizness jes as though 


* 7 > 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. afer tps Began 


Fact is I ain’t a-doin’ much sence I 
moved off my farm; 

An’ folks ’at loves the outside world, if 
they’ye a mind to, kin 

See all they ort to of it when the train 
comes in. 


When the Train Comes In 


Well, yes, I calkerlate it is a little quiet 
here 

Fer one who’s b’en about the world and 
traveled fur an’ near; 

But maybe ’cause I never lived no other | An’ yit I like excitement, an’ they’s 
place, to me ; nothin’ suits me more 

The town seems ’bout as lively as a | ’An to git three other fellers, so’s to 
good town ort to be. | make a even four, 

We go about our bizness in a quiet sort |’At knows the game jes’ to a T, an’ 
0’ way, | spend a half a day 

Ner thinkin’ o’ the outside world, ex- | In some good place a-fightin’ out a bat- 
ceptin’ wunst a day ~ tle of croquet. 

We gather at the depot, where we laff There’s Tubbs who tends the post-office, 
an’ talk an’ spin | an’ old Doc Smith an’ me 

Our yarns an’ watch the people when | An’ Uncle Perry Louden—it ’u’d do you 
the train comes in. good to see 

| Us fellers maul them balls aroun’; we 

meet time an’ agin 

An’ play an’ play until the train comes 
in. 





Si Jenkins, he’s the jestice o’ the peace, 
he allers spends 

His money fer a paper which he glances | 
through an’ lends | 

To some the other fellers, an’ we all An’ take it all in all I bet you’d have 
take turns an’ chat, | to look aroun’ 

An’ each one tells what he ’u’d do if he | A good, long while afore you’d find a 
was this er that; nicer little town 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For” 


Books One and Two 


j lgmnesenigd tell us that these two books are just what they have been 
looking for for years. Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. In addition, the books 
contain ‘many others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
we had to obtain permission to use. The two volumes are of the same 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. They are indexed 
by titles and by first lines. In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


r) 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
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_Er corner groc’ry, where I talk about | 


December 1926 





’An this ’n’ is. 
sort o’ life, 

Ner carin’ much about the world with 
all its woe an’ strife. 

An’ here I mean to spend my days, ar!’ 
when I reach the end 

I'll say, “God bless ye!” an’ “Good- 
bye,” to every faithful friend; 

An’ when they foller me to where they 
ain’t no care ner sin, 

I'll meet ’em at the depot when the 

| train comes in. 

Nixon Waterman. 


The people live a quiet 





| 


To a Mouse 


TURNING UP HER NEST WITH THE 
PLOUGH, NOVEMBER 1785 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin,’ tim’rous beastie, 

Oh, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 

Thou needna start awa’ sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle! 

I wad be laith to rin and chase thee, 
Wi’ murd’ring pattle! 


| ON 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion 
Which maks thee startle 
At me, thy poor earthborn companion, 
And fellow-mortal! 


I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun 
live! 
A daimen icker in a thrave 
S a sma’ o request: 
I'll get a blessin’ wi’ the lave, 
And never miss’t! 


Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin! 

It’s silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’! 

And naething now to big a new ane 
O’ foggage green, 

And bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 
Baith snell and keen! 


Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste, 
And weary winter comin’ fast, 
And cozie here, beneath the blast, 
Thou thought to dwell, 
Till, crash! the cruel coulter passed 
‘Out through thy cell. 


That wee-bit heap o’ leaves and stibble 
Has cost thee monie a weary nibble! 
—— turned out for a’ thy trov- 
e, 
But house or hauld, 
To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 
And cranreuch cauld! 


But, Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain: 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley, . 

And lea’e us nought but grief and pal, 
For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear! 
And forward, though I canna see, 
I guess and fear. 
. Robert Burns. 


Windy Nights 


| Whenever the moon and stars are set, 

| Whenever the wind is high, 

| All night long in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 

| Late in the night when the fires are out, 

Why does he gallop and gallop about: 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
By, on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop aga 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier— The | ‘eceived very little return in money, so 
these were years of poverty. 
Quaker Poet At times Whittier and his friends 
(Continued from page 35) were in actual danger. Once he saw 
; . |his friend Garrison narrowly escape | 
poem was written on the beam of his hanging by an angry mob, and at an- | 
mother’s loom. His mother was very| other time the gentle, peace-loving 
fond of poetry and always encouraged | Quaker was himself pelted with rotten 
him in his writing. His sister Mary | eggs, mud, and stones. Nevertheless, 
thought that his verses were so good} Whittier kept on preaching the aboli- 
that she sent one of them, without his| tion of slavery until the slaves were 
knowledge, to the Free Press, a paper | freed by the Civil War. As a Quaker, 
that had been started at Newburyport, | he did not believe in war, but at its 
Massachusetts, by William Lloyd Gar-| outbreak he urged the Quakers to be- 
rison, @ young man only three years | come nurses at the front. 
quiet § older than Whittier, who afterwards Whittier believed that all the success 
became famous as a champion of anti- | that came to him in later years was be- 
with | slavery. Greenleaf was astonished and | cause he had made a sacrifice for a 
delighted to find his own poem printed | principle. He once told a boy who 
s, a’ | in the “Poet’s Corner” of this paper. | wanted to succeed in a political career, | 
William Lloyd Garrison soon printed | “My lad, if thou wouldst win success, 
Good- f another poem of Greenleaf’s, prophesy-| join thyself to some unpopular but 
; ing that the writer would some day be | noble cause.” 
they | ranked among the great poets of the; Just four years before the Civil War 
country. The young editor was somuch|g yery famous magazine called the 
1 the | interested in the young poet that he| Atlantic Monthly was started and Whit- 
rode fourteen miles to see him. Green-| tier was honored by an invitation to 
an. leaf was at work in the hayfield at the | contribute, together with such great 
time of Garrison’s arrival and felt very | authors of the day as Henry Wadsworth 
shy about meeting the editor. Persuad-| Longfellow, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
ed by his sister Mary, Greenleaf slipped | Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James Rus- 
rue | into the house through the back door | se]] Lowell. Whittier received fifty dol- 
and changed his clothes. The earnest lars, then a very large price, for each 
conversation that the editor and the | poem, and had one published nearly 
astie,| poet had with each other that day was | every month. He was so poor at this 
! the beginning of a lifelong friendship. | time that the money was very welcome. 
Up to this time Greenleaf had gone After his mother’s death, the poet 5 


only to the district school. Young Gar-/| made his home with his younger sister 
The Film D 


ee, rison urged the elder Whittier to send Elizabeth, for he had never married. 
To which authoritative dental opinion 


his poetical son away to school, but| This brother and sister had always 
asctibes many tooth and gum disorders 














The habit of removing film twice daily from 

the teeth by Pepsodent is widely urged by 

dental authorities because of its unique thera- 
peutic and prophylactic powers. 

















father Whittier, a matter-of-fact man, | been the most devoted of companions 
did not think very highly of poetry and | anq thoroughly understood and sympa- 
, was not in favor of tie Greenleaf | thized with each other. Elizabeth wrote 
any more schooling. The editor of a| poetry, too, and Whittier always in- 
; Haverhill paper, however, to whom | sisted that her poems should be pub- 
10N, Greenleaf had been sending verses, | jished in the complete editions of his 
begged the Quaker to enter his son at | own, 
an academy to be opened in Haverhill Elizabeth’s death was a great sorrow 
ieve; { that fall.. At last the father consented | + ) Whittier and it was in memory of 
maun | to let Greenleaf go if he would pay his| per that he wrote “Snowbound,” his 
own way. There was a mortgage 0n| most famous poem. It was so simple 
the farm and the family had very little | and so beautiful that everybody wanted 
ready money. : to read it. A great many copies were 
Though money went further in those | go]q and it brought Whittier what 
days than now, there were fewer ways | seemed to him a large fortune. His 


To cultivate tooth clearness and firm healthy gums this way of 
combating film on teeth is advised by many authorities 


moving dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
One can’t expect glistening teeth 
and proper gum protection unless 
this be done regularly. 

Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, cur- 


HAT many of the commoner 
tooth and gum troubles, and 
most cases of so-called “off-color” 
teeth, are due to a film that forms 
on teeth which ordinary brushing 





of earning it. Father Whittier did not great regret was that his mother and does not successfully combat, is the “les the film, then removes it and pol- 
believe that his son would be able to| gj ld have lived t ‘ov this “ “so Soeaing ishes the teeth to high lustre in gentle 

, sister could not have lived to enjoy sus of dental opinion & 
‘in’! get the necessary sum together. Green-| prosperity. Whittier had never cared ase of dental of . ; safety to enamel. It combats the acids 
. F ss > of decay. It acts, too, to firm and harde 
| leat, however, had watched one of the | for money except to use it for others,|| , Run your tongueacross your teeth, etts, Jt tom, fon, fo fom and harden 
aie arm hands who, in his leisure time, | Throughout his whole life he had lived y e coati Fil he t " requirements of modern dental findings. 
in’, made slippers which he sold for twen- very frugally, yet poor as he had been, pery sort of coating. Hilm absorbs Old-time dentifrices did not adequately 
4 discolorations and thus makes teeth fight film. That is why this modern pro- 


ty-five cents a pair. The boy learned ho could always find something to give 
how to make these slippers and in the oy Jend to a friend in need. Some of 
aste, § Winter earned enough money to keep | whittier’s other poems which have be- 
himself at the academy for six months. | come great favorites are “The Barefoot 
The ode which Greenleaf wrote for Boy ” “Barbara Frietchie,” and “Maud 
the opening of the academy made the | mujer.” . 
d | handsome, tall, shy, but never awk-| The life of this gentle, sweet-natured 
ward, youth quite an important person | man was a long one of nearly eighty- 
, inthe town. He was very modest then, | five years lived not for himself, but for 
ibble |} as always, and did not like to talk | the good of his fellow man. 
le! about himself. Teaching at the district Ail Mints Mihen aidliin Wines, 
trou- £ school paid for his second term at the bound” anh “Tae Waeetnes Boy,” girls | 
academy. Although friends offered to| and boys will find further details of 


tective way, as a twice a day habit in 
your home, and at least twice a year 
calls on your dentist, are being so widely 
advised today. 


Accept Pepsodent test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
thoroughly film is 
removed. The teeth 
gradually lighten as 
film coats go. Then 
for 10 nights mas- 
sage the gums with 
Pepsodent, using 
your finger tips; the 


look dulland dingy. It breeds germs 
and bacteria and invites tartar, de- 
cay and pyorrhea. It is a menace to 
tooth and gum health that must be 
constantly combated. 

Thus dental authorities now seri- 
ously urge that 
film be removed 
at least twice 
every day—in the 
morning and at 
bedtime—and urge 











help him through college, the young | Whittier’s life simply and entertainingly for this irpose gums then should 
e, poet decided not to go because he dis- | given in Sherwin Cody’s Four American | _— ww rl — start to firm and 
approved of borrowing. Poets. } @& special him-re- harden, 
In the year Whittier was twenty | | 





years old, he sent forty-seven poems to If there be a saving way, at all, it is | 
: the Haverhill paper and he sent forty- obviously this: Substitute health and 
men § nine the next year. Through hisfriend,| happiness for wealth as a_ world- 
William Lloyd Garrison, now in Boston, ideal; and translate that new ideal into 
pain, J the young poet obtained the editorship | action by education from babyhood up. 
of a Boston political paper called the | To do this, states must organize educa- | 
American Manufacturer. He became | tion spiritually—in other words, must | 
me! very much interested in politics, and | introduce religion; not the old formal 
would probably have been elected to | creeds, but the humanistic religion of 
Congress and might have been famous | Service for the common weal, a social 
in political life, if he had not made an| honor which puts health and happiness 
important decision. Like his friend| °f all first, and the wealth of self 
Garrison, Whittier believed that slave- | Second.—John Galsworthy, in The At- 
ns. olding was wrong and had written | antic Monthly. 

Many poems expressing disapproval of 





slavery, Just as he was considering a 
Political life, Garrison applied to him 
to help rouse the country to a realiza- 





* . . | 
We are at a crisis in the history of 


civilization, when the outlook for lib- 
eral education is a very important 
































. set, : 
- tion that slavery must be abolished.| thing to speak about. We are in an 
a, vs was in 1833, twenty-eight years | age that knows how to make war bet- 
The res te A og , ie than the world ever did it in the 
» out, olitionists, who were people | whole of civilized existence—in an age — Ma} edi . » Pensode any 
at? °pposed to slavery, were very unpop-| which is learning slowly and with diff — neg og ag ng po Alig aa ee 
ular at this time. If Whittier came out culty how to make peace. In order to | cpt. 803, as i — eee 
gud, ? Strongly for them he knew that he! make peace you must have imagina- aac fies aes ce 2 2 eee Bd Nees kg 
wuld never be elected to Congress. | tion, be able to understand the other 
; oo he made the sacrifice and for | man’s point of view, express to him Addr eSS.......-nsscseeereesnessesesesesensnenensesenersnseanenensnessesecnateraensess srisencssecneneasnenensnanaeneaee 
€ next thirty years he gave himself | clearly your own point of view, co- Only one tube to a family 2221 
mn the anti-slavery cause. For his anti-| operate with him, preserve good will | 
gain g § very speeches and poems and for! between yourself and him.—Frank 
on. & the editing of anti-slavery papers he | Aydelotte. — F cad 
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The School Lunch 
(Continued from page 44) 

1 cup butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup flour 

2 quarts milk 

1% teaspoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

2 cups peanut butter 

2 cups soft bread crumbs 

Utensils Needed: 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 

1 tablespoon 

1 strainer 

1 three-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon : ; 

1 dripping pan, or baking dishes 


Boil the water. Break the macaroni 
in pieces an inch or a little more in 
length. Add the macaroni and salt to 
the boiling water and cook about twen- 
ty minutes or until the macaroni is 
soft; drain. Be careful not to over- 
cook the macaroni as it becomes very 
pasty when cooked too much. The 
macaroni will more than double in size 
in cooking. Make a sauce in the double 
boiler by melting the butter, adding the 
flour, and stirring to keep it smooth. 
Add the milk gradually and cook twenty 
minutes or until there is no taste of 
flour; add the salt and pepper. Dis- 
solve the peanut butter in the sauce. 
Combine the cooked macaroni and the 
sauce and pour it into a greased drip- 
ping pan or baking dishes. Cover with 
soft bread crumbs and bake in the oven 
until the crumbs are a light brown. 
This dish may be prepared before 
school and be reheated at noon. 


BUTTERED TURNIPS 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
4 large yellow turnips 
2 tablespoons salt 


1 cup butter 
% teaspoon pepper 
Utensils Needed: 

paring knife 
large saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 
strainer 
wire potato masher 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

Wash and peel the turnips and cut 
them in rather thin pieces so that they 
will not require so much time to cook. 
Put the turnips into a large saucepan 
and cover them with boiling water. 
Add the salt and cook them until they 
are soft. It will take from a half hour 
to an hour to cook them. When they 
are done, drain off the water, mash 
them, add the butter and pepper, and 
mix well by beating. Serve. The tur- 
nips may be prepared before school 
and be reheated at noon. They should 
be reheated in a double boiler to pre- 
vent them from burning. 


ee 


PEACH TAPIOCA 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 

2% quarts milk 

10 tablespoons minute tapioca 

5 eggs 

1% cups sugar 

1 tablespoon salt 


1 tablespoon vanilla 
20 peach halves (canned) 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 

2 bowls 

1 egg beater 

1 measuring cup 


Put the milk and tapioca into the top 
part of a double boiler to scald; cover 
it. Be sure that the bottom part of the 
double boiler does not boil dry while the 
tapioca is becoming transparent in the 
milk. It will take about forty-five min- 
utes for the tapioca to cook in the milk. 
Stir it occasionally. Break the eggs 
and put the whites into one bowl and 
the yolks into another. Stir the yolks 
to break them, then add the sugar and 
the salt. Stir this mixture into the 
scalded milk and tapioca and cook it a 
few minutes. While the cooking con- 
tinues, beat the egg whites stiff. Re- 
move the pudding from over the hot 
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water, add the vanilla, and fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Cool the pud- 
ding and serve each portion on a canned 
peach half. This pudding should be 
made early so that it will be cold when 
served. 

Three-fourths cup scalloped potato 
and bacon will give about 300 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 

One-half cup stewed tomatoes will 
give about 52 calories. 

One baked apple will give about 200 
calories. 

Two oatmeal cookies will give about 
180 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup baked macaroni 
and peanut butter will give about 250 
calories. 

One-half cup buttered turnips will 
give about 100 calories. 

One graham roll and butter will give 
about 268 calories. ; 

One-half cup peach tapioca will give 
about 200 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 180 
calories. 


Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


What is oatmeal? 

Oatmeal is a food derived from the 
milling of oats. It can be purchased in 
loose form by the pound, or in package 
goods. There is a large amount of both 
protein and fat in oatmeal. Oatmeal 
requires long cooking and is best used 
as a breakfast cereal. 


Are stewed tomatoes ever thickened 
with anything but flour? 

Stewed tomatoes may be thickened 
with dry bread crumbs instead of flour. 
Sometimes cereals like Farina or Cream 
of Wheat are used for thickening. 


Why are stewed tomatoes thickened? 

Stewed tomatoes seem much more at- 
tractive when thickened and are much 
less difficult to serve and also to eat. 


Why are we careful not to break the 
skin on one end of an apple when pre- 
paring it to bake? 

We are anxious to retain the flavor 
obtained by putting sugar, cinnamon, 
and butter into the apple. If the hole 
goes clear through, the flavoring runs 
out into the pan and the apple is likely 
not to be sweet enough. If you baste 
the apples with the juice from the pan 
while they are cooking, you can put 
back into the apple some of the flavor 
that may have run out. This also keeps 
the apple moist on the top. 


What does basting an apple mean? 

To baste an apple gather up some of 
the juice on a spoon and pour it over 
the apple. Basting is an important 
part of roasting meat. 


What is meant by creaming butter? 

To cream butter, put it into a bowl 
and with a spoon mash it against the 
side of the bowl until it is quite soft 
and very smooth. If it is well creamed 
it will seem like thick cream. The 
texture of a cake is made very close 
and fine by creaming the butter and 
then creaming the butter and sugar to- 
gether. If the butter or any other 
shortening you may be using is allowed 
to stand in a warm room for a while, 
it will be much easier to cream. 


What shortenings other than butter 
can be used for cakes and cookies? 

Oleomargarine, sometimes called but- 
terine, crisco, lard, and snowdrift are 
used for cakes in place of butter. All 
of these fats are cheaper than butter at 
some seasons of the year. 

Do you know how to measure one- 
half or one-fourth teaspoonful? 

Fill the bowl of the spoon with salt, 
for instance. Take a knife and, begin- 
ning at the handle, level the bowl of the 
spoon off toward the tip. For a half 
spoonful, cut down through the middle 
of a spoonful, beginning at the handle 
and cutting toward the tip. Push off 
all the salt from one side of the mark; 
you will have one-half spoonful left on 
the spoon. For a quarter of a spoonful 
cut across the bow! through the center 





of a spoonful and push off one-half. 
Cut through the center of the half re- 
maining and push all off on one side of 
the mark. Should you wish three- 
fourths of a spoonful, fill the bowl of 
the spoon, level it off, mark it both 
ways through the middle, and push off 
one portion. Careful cooks are partic- 
ular about measurements for they wish 
to secure good results. 

Can macaroni be used for a salad? 

Yes, macaroni makes a very good 
salad in combination with a vegetable, 
or several vegetables, and a little salad 
dressing. Equal portions of boiled 
macaroni and chopped celery are often 
used for macaroni salad. If possible, 
use a stuffed olive for a garnish, as 
macaroni salad looks rather unappetiz- 
ing because it is so white. 


The Story of the Red Man 


(Continued from page 39) 


tors did if they want to. An In- 
dian Agent, a white man, lives on the 
reservation with them to see that they 
are not cheated by the white people, 
and to keep order among them. The 
Agent also helps them to make a living 
by teaching them useful trades and 
occupations. 

Most Indians to-day do not live as 
they formerly did. Often they live in 
houses much like those in which we 
live. Many of them have automobiles. 
The girls and boys go to school and 
study the subjects that you study in 
your school. They wear clothes similar 
to ours, yet most of them have clothing 
such as the Indians wore when the 
white man first came to this country. 
This genuine Indian costume is worn 
only at parties, religious celebrations, 
dances, and so forth. It is too valu- 
able to be worn every day. 

The state having the most Indians 
is Oklahoma. Wisconsin and New York 
have many also. It will be of interest 
to you to go to your library to find out 
whether there are Indians living in 
your own state. Learn where they live 
and what are the names of the tribes. 

You may be surprised to learn that 
the richest people in the world are a 
tribe of Osage Indians living in Okla- 
homa. Oil was found on their reserva- 
tion and to-day they are worth mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Even though an Indian may be 
dressed to-day as we are, yet we can 
easily tell that he is an Indian. He has 
a red skin, coarse black hair, and small, 
beady black eyes. His face is broad 
and his cheek bones are high. A full- 
blooded Indian has no beard. If hairs 
grow on his face, he takes two clam- 
shells or two flat pieces of wood and 
pulls them out. 

Years ago Indians lived together in 
tribes. These tribes were like tiny na- 
tions, and had their own language and 
peculiar styles of dress. The tribe was 
divided into clans or societies. Each 
clan had a chieftain, and the whole 
tribe in turn had a tribal chief who 
was a great warrior, a good orator, 
and a very cunning man. There were 
hundreds of tribes scattered through- 
out this country. I am going to tell 
you a few interesting things about each 
of five groups of Indians that had sim- 
ilar habits, customs, and modes of liv- 
ing. 

INDIANS OF THE FOREST 

These Indians lived in the forests of 
eastern North America. They ranged 
from the Mississippi River east to the 
Atlantic Ocean, north to Hudson Bay, 
and south to Tennessee and North Car- 
olina. Their homes, called “wigwams,” 
were made by tying a number of poles 
together at one end, standing them up, 
and covering them with bark, or with 
the skins of animals which they hunted 
in the forest. They decorated their 
clothing with colored feathers, porcu- 
pine quills, and beads. 

There was a great variety of animal 
food to be found: deer, bear, rabbits, 
raccoons, squirrels, partridges, tur- 
keys, ducks, and geese. There were 
fish to be speared in the streams and 
lakes; wild berries, fruits, and nuts to 
be picked; maize and wild rice to be 
gathered; and roots to be dug. 

They invented a wonderful boat—the 
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birch bark canoe. It was so light that 
the Indian could carry it on his back 
through the forest. When he came tog 
lake or river, he placed it on the water 
and paddled across. At night, if jt 
rained, he turned it upside down and 
slept under it. 

The Indian had to make all of the 
articles that he used. 
were the bow and arrow, stone ay, 
spear, and war club. His fish spear 
was a sharp bone with notches in it, 
The squaw’s needle for making cloth. 
ing was a small bone sharpened by rub. 
bing it against a stone. Their spoons 


were clamshells or small wooden pad. f 


dles hollowed out. All solid foods were 
eaten with their fingers. Dishes were 
of birch bark or of wood. 

The papoose was fastened in a cage 
of wood or skin and strapped on the 
mother’s back when she went about do. 
ing her work outside the wigwam. In 
this way she could have both hands 
free and the baby could not wander of 
and get lost. If she were picking ber. 
ries or digging roots, she often hung 
the papoose cradle on the limb of a 
tree and went away knowing that no| 
wild animal could run off with her 
baby while she was gone. 


INDIANS OF THE PLAINS 


These Indians lived between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Rocky Moun. 
tains. They roamed as far south as 
Texas and a long way up into the 
Great Plains of Canada. The only trees 
on the plains were the ones growing 
along the banks of the streams. Mil. 
lions of buffaloes lived in the land of 
the Plains Indians and supplied them 
with almost all of their food. They did, 
however, find a few bear, antelope, elk, 
and smaller game, and gathered roots, 
seeds, and fruits. Clothing was made 
from the skins of the animals which 
they killed. 

In the early days the Indians used to 
surround a herd of buffaloes and chase 
them off a steep bank to kill them. An- 
other method which the Indian en- 
ployed in hunting the buffalo was to 
shoot a wolf, skin it, and place the skin 
on his own back. Then he would tak: 
his bow and arrows and creep along on 
the prairie on his hands and knees. 
The buffalo would think that the Indian 
was only a wolf and would not be 
afraid of him. When the Indian drew 
close enough, he would suddenly place 
an arrow to his bow and shoot the buf- 
falo before it could run away. 

When white people first came to this 
country, they brought horses with 
them. Many of these horses ran away 
and became wild. On the plains were 
great herds of them. The Plains Indi- 
ans managed to catch some of them and 
learned to ride on their backs. It then 
became easy to catch the buffalo be- 
cause the horse was the faster runner. 

The houses were made of long, slen- 
der poles covered with skins of the buf: 
falo. This type of shelter was called a 
“tepee” and not a wigwam. The tepee 
could be taken down in an hour by the 
squaw. It was often necessary to do 
this, as the tribes always had to keep 
on the move after the buffalo, other- 
wise there would be no meat to eat. 
In moving the tepee, one end of the 
poles was tied on the horse, and the 
other end dragged on the ground. The 
blankets and skins and other things 
were fastened on the poles, and away 
they went. This was a kind of Indian 
wagon without wheels and was called 
a “travois.” Sometimes the dogs had 
poles placed on their backs and_they 
carried the children’s things. When 
they came to the new camping ground, 
the squaw put the tepee together again 
in an hour. 

In boiling meat the squaw first dug 
a hole in the ground and lined it with 
a single piece of buffalo skin. She then 
filled the skin with water, and to make 
the water boil she dropped red-hot 
stones in from time to time. F 

You have all seen the five-cent piece 
called the “Buffalo Nickel.” The Indi- 
an whose head appears on one side 18 
a Plains Indian. He belongs to the 
Blackfoot Tribe and his name is Two 
Guns White Calf. He lives in western 
Montana. Since you have just learne 
that the Indians of the Plains lived a! 
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ost entirely upon buffalo meat in days 
ne by, you know why the buffalo is 
ictured on the other side of the nickel. 


INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


These Indians live in Arizona, New 
exico, western Texas, and southeast- 
m California, where it rains but very 
ittle each year. Since there are very 
ew trees in this section, except along 
e streams, the houses are made mostly 
f clay and are called “pueblos” and 
‘hogans.” A pueblo is a number of 
tories high and sometimes has several 
undred rooms. The entire tribe may 
The hogan is small 
nd rounded and looks like a large 
aver lodge. 

The people have many sheep from 
hich they get wool to weave into beau- 
iful blankets. They till the soil and 
aise crops of corn, squash, beans, 
and wheat. Small animals supply the 
meat. These Indians make beautiful 
pottery, blankets, and ornaments of 
silver. 

° The Indians of the Southwest cele- 
brate with many religious dances 
throughout the year. A most interest- 
ing one is the Snake Dance, in which 
ive snakes, many of them rattlers, are 
wound about the necks of the dancers. 
The young unmarried girls of the 
Hopi Indian tribe have the peculiar 
custom of wearing their hair done up 
in coils to represent the blossoms of the 
squash vine. As soon as they are mar- 
ried, the hair is braided and hangs 
down their backs. 
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; BINDIANS OF THE NorTH PAcIFIC COAST 


Along the coast of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, British Columbia, and south- 
eastern Alaska these Indians are 
found. They are fish eaters. Each 
year as the salmon come in from the 
ocean and swim up the streams to lay 
their eggs in fresh water, these Indi- 
ans are busy with spear, net, and trap. 
They catch thousands of _ salmon, 
which they clean, smoke, and dry. Sal- 
mon is their principal food. 

The homes are made of planks or 
logs because everywhere along the 
shore there is plenty of wood to use. 
These Coast Indians have the strange 
custom of putting up curiously carved 
poles in front of their houses. They 
are called “Totem Poles” and are carved 
in honor of their ancestors. 

In the early days some of these Indi- 
ans were in the habit of wearing orna- 
ments in their ears and noses. Others 
were tattooed. Most of them went 
barefoots both winter and summer. 


THE ESKIMO 


This is the last group of Indians 
about which I am going to tell you. 
The word “Eskimo” means “the people 
who eat raw meat.” Since they live 
ilong the coast in the far North where 
tis too cold to have any gardens, their 
thief food is the flesh of seals, walrus, 
birds, and fish. They also eat the fat 
and blubber. Usually they do not 
bother to cook their food. In the win- 
ter they merely thaw it out and eat it 
Taw, 


They dress in furs in order to en- 
dure the severe cold of winter. At that 
time they live in houses called “igloos,” 
which are made of blocks of snow, or 
In earth or turf houses. In the sum- 
mer when it is warm they live in 
tents of walrus hide. 
When the snow is deep, they use dogs 
and reindeer to draw their sleds. When 
the weather is warm and the ice has 
melted from the surface of the water, 
ski men go out in their narrow walrus- 
in 
fish, or to harpoon the great walrus. 
skimos are a happy and contented 
People in spite of the fact that they live 
the far, cold North. 


All that a university or final highest 
school can do for us, is still but what 
the first school began doing—teach us 
0read. We learn to read, in various 
pusuages, in various sciences; we 
“am the alphabet and letters of all 
manner of books, but the place where 
tte to get knowledge, even theoretic 
cory se is the books themselves!— 





boats or “kyaks” to spear seals or. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our Federal Government— 
The Cabinet 


(Continued from page 42) 


at the home of the Secretary of State, 
Thomas Jefferson, and there each mem- 
ber made up his written reply. How- 
ever, occasionally, Washington presided 
over the meetings of his cabinet. He 
requested his cabinet to hold meetings 
each week when he was absent from 
the seat of government, and these meet- 
ings were presided over by the Vice- 
President. This recognition of the 
Vice-President at cabinet meetings was 
followed by President Wilson, who re- 
quested Vice-President Marshall to at- 
tend and preside over cabinet meetings 
held while President Wilson was in 
Europe after the close of the World 
ar. 

Members of the cabinet are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. They are commissioned for a 
term of four years, but in practice 
hold office at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. If, for any reason, the Presi- 
dent desires to remove a cabinet mem- 
ber, he calls for his resignation, which 
is promptly submitted. It is the prac- 
tice for a President, elected for a sec- 
ond term, to renominate the members 
of the cabinet whom ke desires to re- 
tain. It is also the practice for cabinet 
members to submit their resignations 
promptly when a new President is in- 
ducted into office. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department of State was the 
first of the executive departments to be 
established under the Constitution. 
This was done by an act of Congress, 
approved July 27, 1789. This act des- 
ignated it as the “Department of For- 
eign Affairs.” However, this title was 
changed to “Department of State” by 
an act of Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 15, 1789. 

The Department of State is the cus- 
todian of the great seal of the United 
States, which is affixed by it to all ex- 
ecutive proclamations, to various com- 
missions, and to all warrants for the 
extradition of fugitives from justice. 
It conducts all correspondence with 
public ministers and consuls of the 
United States, with the representatives 
of foreign countries accredited to the 
United States, and between the Presi- 
dent and the chief executives of the sev- 
eral states. It is charged with all ne- 
gotiations of whatever character with 
respect to the foreign affairs of the 
United States. It has custody of trea- 
ties made with foreign powers, and the 
laws of the United States. It publishes 
the laws and resolutions of Congress, 
amendments to the Constitution, and 
proclamations declaring the admission 
of new states into the Union. It grants 
and issues passports and exequaturs 
to foreign consuls in the United States. 

For a period of 133 years the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States were in 
the custody of the Secretary of State; 
but President Harding issued an order, 
dated September 29, 1921, transferring 
them to the custody of the Library of 
Congress because the Library of Con- 
gress offered better facilities for the 
exhibition of these documents and for 
their safety. 

The Secretary of State has general 
charge of the Department, the various 
duties of which are assigned to the fol- 
lowing personnel: Under Secretary of 
State, four Assistant Secretaries, and 
Solicitor. 

John Jay, of the State of New York, 
was Secretary of Foreign Affairs un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, and 
was continued in that office by Presi- 
dent Washington until March 21, 1790, 
at which time Thomas Jefferson, of 
Virginia, became Secretary of State. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The Department of the Treasury 
was created by an act of Congress, ap- 
proved September 2, 1789. Prior to 
the passage of this act the finances of 
the United States had been under the 
control, first, of a Superintendent of 
Finance, and, second, of a Board of 
the Treasury. The office of Superin- 
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You, too, can have these valuable aids. 
Just mail the coupon below 


them to you FREE! 
ORE than 11,000 teach- 


ers took advantage of 
this service last year. Note 
what material will be most ef- 
fective for your work, then 
mail coupon below. 


The wall chart and “Feeding the 
Child for Health” booklet are the 
same as distributed last year. If you 
have copies of either of these numbers 
you will not need to re-order them. 
The poster number, however, is an 
entirely new one. 


Our Wall Charts trace the 
development of the California 
orange and lemon growing 
industry through all its cul- 
tural stages—planting—bud- 
ding — irrigating — picking 
— grading — packing and 
other interesting operations— 
especially adapted to commer- 
cial geography classes. 
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“At my request you sent me, free, some 
educational exhibits a week or so ago. 
These teachers’ helps are the best I've 


ever seen. They will be permanent 
equipment in my room from now on.” 


We send 


panied with 40 miniature out- 
line reproductions in pad form 
for distribution among your 
students. Using the colored 
poster as a model, the children 
can fill in the black outlines 
with the proper colors—a 
valuable aid for any art or 
drawing class; also for health 
or nutrition classes. 

Child Health Material in- 
cludes two scientific pamphlets 
covering the health of the 
child — especially undernour- 
ished children, as follows: 


Feeding the Child for Health—a 32- 
page bookiet dealing with problems of 
child diet and including weight tables, 
menus, feeding schedules, and recipes. 


Also a special pamphlet dealing 
with actual nutrition experiments con- 
ducted in a public school. 


All of this material is free 
for the asking. Begin at once 
to make use of these aids. Just 
check the coupon and mail 
today. 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Means Something 
The United States Food Standards define 


“Breakfast’’ Cocoa as cocoa containing not 
less than 22 per cent of cocoa butter. Many 
cheap cocoas (which cannot be labelled 
“Breakfast’’ Cocoa) contain not more than 
14 per cent or 15 per cent of butter. 
Baker's Breakfast Cocoa contains not less 
than 26 per cent of cocoa butter, almost 
one-fifth more than Government require- 
ment. The phrase Baker's Breakfast Cocoa 
means a pure delicious cocoa of high quality 
and possessing a considerable amount of 
nourishment. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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ONLY 50c 


For Two-Burner Stove 
With Extinguisher 


(Heat not included) 


How much a hot dish or hot drink adds to 
lunch! Set up your Sterno Stove right on 
your desk, and heat soup or coffee, boil 
eggs—prepare a meal that will start the 
afternoon right. 

The handy, portable kitchen—boils, broils, 
fries perfectly. Instant heat for curling or 
flat-iron. 


Send this ad and 50 cents to the Sterno Corpora- 
tion, 9 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 523, 
and we will send you stove outfit prepaid. 


STERN CANNED 


HEAT 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov't permit for 
use only as a Suel, 
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“@. shows just how to make home 
cooking, cake-making, candy- 
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Motor Inns,Cafeterias,etc.—over 51 Ways toMake 

Money! Write today for illus. booklet. ‘‘Cooking for Profit.’’ It’s 
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|the Revolutionary War, and Robert 
Morris was the first and only one to fill 
that office. He served in that capacity 
from 1781 to 1784. The success of the 
Revolutionary War was due in large 
part to the financial genius of Robert 
Morris. He spent his own fortune 
| freely to aid the American cause. It is 
a sad commentary on the ungrateful- 





1} ness of his country that he died in a 


'debtor’s prison. After his resignation, 
a Board of the Treasury, with three 
members, was appointed, and handled 
our finances until the creation of the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury in 
1789. 

The Department of the Treasury has 
control over the finances of the United 
States, the construction and mainte- 
nance of public buildings, and the coin- 
age and printing of money. This De- 
partment also has control over the Fis- 
cal Offices, Internal Revenue, Customs, 
the Coast Guard, and the Public Health 
Service, and it is charged with the en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
charged by law with the control of the 
nation’s finances, is assisted by an 
Under Secretary and three Assistant 
Secretaries. 

Alexander Hamilton was the first 
Secretary of the Treasury, holding that 
office from September 11, 1789, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1795. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF WAR 


The people of the United States, 
from the time of the first English set- 
tlements in North America, have been 
consistently opposed to standing ar- 
mies. This aversion grew out of the 
struggle of the common people in Eng- 
land against the Stuarts in the seven- 
| teenth century when armies were used 
| ruthlessly to subjugate the liberty of 
the people. This detestation of stand- 
ing armies was manifest during the 
course of the Revolutionary War. The 
Continental Congress appointed com- 
mittees of war but failed to give them 
any authority, frequently changed the 
membership of the committees, and 
passed numerous acts covering the en- 
tire field of war activities. Under these 
conditions there were times when Wash- 
ington found it almost impossible to 
keep armies in the field. The chief de- 
pendence of the Continental Congress 
for an army was placed in the militia 
of the different states, which was made 
up of men enlisted for a short period, 
instead of in a regular army enlisted 
for the duration of the war. This lack 
of a sound policy with respect to a reg- 
ular military establishment gave Wash- 
ington unending trouble. The commit- 
tees of war having failed, Congress ap- 
pointed boards of war, yet Congress 
itself continued to supervise and direct 
all military affairs, thus rendering the 
boards of war as ineffective and use- 
less as the committees of war had been. 

When the Revolutionary War was 
over, Congress ordered the discharge 
of the Continental Army, with the ex- 
ception of about eighty soldiers who 
were kept to guard public property. 
However, Indian outbreaks and civic 
disturbances made it necessary to in- 
crease this number to several hundred. 

After a long dispute, Congress de- 
cided to create a Department of War, 
the head of which should be shown as 
the Secretary of War, and this was 
done by an act, approved August 7, 
1789. 

Henry Knox of the State of Massa- 
chusetts was the first Secretary of 
War, holding that office from Septem- 
ber 12, 1789, to December 31, 1794. 

The lessons learned by our military 
leaders during the World War led to 
the enactment of the National Defense 
Act of 1920, which embodied the first 
real military policy that this country 
has ever had. 

The Secretary of War is the head of 
the War Department, and he is re- 
quired to perform such duties as may 
| be prescribed by Congress or command- 
|ed by the President. He supervises all 
estimates of appropriations for the 
War Department, all expenditures of 
the Department, and the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, New 
York. 
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with respect to the national defense, 
seacoast fortifications, ordnance, river 
and harbor improvements, the preven- 
tion of obstructions to navigation, loca- 
tion and establishment of harbor lines, 
and of all plans and locations of 
bridges authorized by Congress to be 
constructed across navigable waters. 
Abandoned military posts, leases, rev- 
ocable licenses, and all other matters 
relating to lands under the control of 
the War Department, are subject to 
the control of the Secretary of War. 

The organization of the War Depart- 
ment provides for two Assistant Secre- 
taries of War, one of whom (by recent 
enactment) is in charge of military 
aviation, an _ Assistant and Chief 
Clerk, Chief of Staff, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, and the following Military Bu- 
reaus: Adjutant General, Inspector 
General, Judge Advocate General, 
Quartermaster General, Chief of Fi- 
nance, Surgeon General, Chief of En- 
gineers, Chief of Ordnance, Chief Sig- 
nal Officer, Chief of Chemical Warfare 
Service, Chief of Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, Chief of Militia Bureau, Chief 
of Chaplains, Chief of Cavalry, Chief 
of Field Artillery, Chief of Coast Ar- 
tillery, Chief of Infantry, Chief of Air 
Service, Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, War Credits Board, Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors, Army 
War College, and War Transactions 
Board. 

The United States Army is now com- 
posed of about one hundred and nine- 
teen thousand men and approximately 
twelve thousand officers. The conti- 
nental United States is divided into 
nine corps areas, each corps area being 
commanded by a major general, and 
having stationed within its limits cer- 
tain contingents of the army. In addi- 
tion to these corps areas, the following 
departments are maintained: The 
Panama Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, and the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces in China, 
each department having stationed there- 
in contingents of the regular army. 


A Primary Number Device 
By Harriet T. Mark 


I find the following device helpful 
in teaching beginners the relation of 
the written number symbol, and the 
number of objects it stands for. 

When first we take up the written 
number after learning to count, the 
children are sent to the blackboard, 
where they draw circles for apples, 
squares for boxes, and lines for pen- 
cils, as directed. When the written 
number is flashed by the teacher, the 
children draw as many apples, boxes, 
or pencils as the number tells them. 

Later, the order may be reversed, 
the children being given cards con- 
taining numbers (these can be made 
from old calendars); then the pupils 
tell the teacher or a pupil acting as 
teacher how many books, pencils, etc., 
she has, by showing the card on which 
is the right number. In this way the 
pupil must be able not only to recog- 
nize the written number, but also to 
count quickly and accurately. | 

When the children learn to write the 
numbers, they may write their an- 
swers, instead of using cards. This 
gives practice in writing numbers un- 
der the teacher’s supervision, and thus 
serves a double purpose. 

Besides writing to tell how many ob- 
jects they see, the pupils may also 
write answers to little problems— 
stories, we call them. The children 
love to tell such little stories as “I had 
four kitties. I gave two away. How 
many have I now?” 


fusion which accompanies oral work 
of this kind, when in their desire to 
be first, children wave their hands ex- 
citedly and shout their answers. At 
the same time it teaches the child to 
“talk” in writing, and prepares him to 
be “talked to” in writing in later 
silent reading drills. 


Every follower of God and friend of 
humankind will find the only sure 
means of carrying forward the parti- 
cular reform to which he is devoted is 





He has charge of all matters | 


universal education—Horace Mann. 


This method eliminates the con- | 
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Every teacher 
needs a smock 
for classroom wear 


Guidance and example is part of a teacher's life, 
This smock is the neatest and trimmest cos. 
tume ever designed and gives its wearer added 
charm, Made of linen finish cotton. Colors, 
light blue, dark blue, rose, green, helio, light 
tan, leather brown, orange and white. 
If your dealer does not carry the “Man QO’ | 
War” brand send us $1.95 with your size, | 
and we will send your Smock prepaid 
at once, 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md, 
Originators of the Sloped Side Middy, 
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Attractive Christmas 
Greeting Cards with 


newest designsand fin- 
est sentiments. Envelopes to No. 616 
match. Nearly all steel die . 
stamped and hand colored. Jf you can duplicate for less 
than $1.95 elsewhere, money cheerfully refunded, Ou 
Special Price for 30 only $1.00, 

170 pages of charming, mod. 


FREE GIFT BOOK ately priced gift suggestiog 


for every occasion. Write today for this book. 
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Beautifully Shaped Lips! 








M. Trilety’s new Lipshaper, 
together with its thick lip as 
tringent lotion, will now reduce 
#, protruding, prominent, thick, 

5 unshapely lips to normal and 
4 thus improve your facial fea- 
9 tures 100 per cent, My new 

appliance is comfortable, easy & 
adjust, and is worn at night. Itwill 






also promote correct breathing and 
eliminate the harmful and annoying 
habit of snoring. 

Write for full information, testl- 
monials, ete., without any oblige 
tion on your part. 





\S 
M, TRILETY, Dept. 158, SP, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


\* Clever New Way | 
To Serve Apples 


This wonderful new apple slicer used by smart womet 
serving Skockum Apples freshly cut and cored. Not mé 

= a kitchen utensil but a handsom 
finished service accessory ¢r 
hostess will appreciate. 


Adds the Final Touch to # 
Joy of Eating Skookess 


Cuts and cores an apple insta! 
in one operation. Enables hosts 
to serve apples correctly. Kaira 
are hard tempered and , 
quadruple silver plated. Tra 
cluded as shown. Nothing ; 
just; easy to clean. An excel, 

Order one today. Money im 
SKOOKUM PACKERS ASSOCIATIO 
Wenatchee, Washington. 
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Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 60) 


pioneers? What facts of interest can 
you learn of the following: Jason and 
Daniel Lee, Marcus Whitman, Cushing- 
Eels, and Henry H. Spalding? How is 
the early history of Washington con- 
nected with covered-wagon days? Tell 
what you can about the founding of 
Seattle in 1852. How did the lumber- 
men and sawmill owners on Puget 
Sound profit by the gold rush in San 
Francisco? When was the Territory 
of Washington formed? (1853.) Tell 
the story of the Indian attack on Seattle 
in 1856. 

SUMMARY: Show that Seattle’s re- 
markable growth and development dur- 
ing the last thirty years is due to 
geographical location, splendid natural 
water advantages, transcontinental rail- 
road facilities and the rich resources of 
the tributary country. 

CONCLUSION: Do you agree with 
Theodore Roosevelt in his conclusion 
that just as the Mediterranean had 
been the center of the commercial ac- 
tivity of the known world centuries 
ago, and just as this center of commer- 
cial activity afterward was shifted west- 
ward to the Atlantic with the develop- 
ment of Western and Northern Europe, 
just so surely would the maritime com- 
merce of the future eventually be trans- 
ferred to the Pacific, fronting as_ it 
does on the shores of the Orient, the 
most densely populated area of the en- 


mB tire globe? 


| Equipment for One-Teacher 


Schools 


(Continued from page 27) 


of Education at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. 
Interpretive teaching calls for much 
occupational and illustrative material. 
The ways in which a sand table may be 
used to illustrate projects are unlim- 
ited. Objects modeled in clay enrich 
the teaching of numbers, history, liter- 
ature, and nature study. Paper suitable 
for cutting, drawing, and construction 
ls a necessary adjunct for every sub- 
ject. The effective teaching of arith- 
metic calls for number cards, weights 
and measures, sets of liquid and dry 
measures, yardsticks, fraction disks, 
and toy money. Textiles are necessary 
for making rugs, draperies, and other 
doll-house furnishings, as well as for 
dressing the dolls that occupy the 
houses. Needles, scissors, yarn, thread, 
colored crayons, paints, paste, and ma- 
terials for weaving are as much a part 
of present-day instructional equipment 
as are pencils, paper, pens, and ink. 


. The one-teacher school calls for more | 
‘illustrative material than the graded | 
school because the teacher is confronted | 


with the problem of unsupervised occu- 
pations for primary pupils. To set such 
children to copying sentences from 
books, stringing beads, or tracing words 
with corn or beans is not only a use- 
less waste of time but may be harmful. 

he writing of little children needs the 
supervision of the teacher. Unsuper- 
vised writing results in poor writing, 
the wrong use of capitals, and the es- 
tablishment of other habits that will 
take time to undo. 


First-Am OUTFIT 


The rural teacher is often miles from 
a doctor or a nurse. There are hun- 
dreds of rural school children in the 
United States who have never seen a 
hurse, The teacher must often render 
first-aid to the sick and injured. Every 
Tural school should contain a medicine 
chest equipped with the following mate- 
tials: aromatic spirits of ammonia, oil 

cloves, peroxide, soap, common salt, 

rbonate of soda, adhesive plaster, 
absorbent cotton, roller bandages, and 
large square bandages that can be used 
or slings. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 
Much of the equipment mentioned in 


this article was thought unnecessary | 


Y most rural school officers of two gen- 
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erations ago. If teachers wanted it 
they were supposed to buy it for them- 
selves or raise the money for it by 
means of entertainments; but times are 
changing. Teachers trained in the 
teacher-training institutions of the 
present day have had their practice 
teaching in schools in which the mate- 
rials mentioned are considered neces- 
sary for effective work. Many of them 
will not accept positions unless school 
boards agree to furnish the tools neces- 
sary for effective teaching. Why should 
they spend two years in training (most 
of them at the expense of the state) 
and then be asked to teach with the 
limitations of the tools of two genera- 
tions ago? Farmers will not under- 
take to farm with antiquated machin- 
ery. Why expect teachers to do what 
farmers refuse to do? 

If for any reason certain school dis- 
tricts cannot raise the funds necessary 
for the equipment herein mentioned 
(and there are some that cannot), 
teachers and county superintendents 
should appeal to such community or- 
ganizations as parent-teacher associa- 
tions, granges, and community leagues. 
County superintendents with the aid of 
these organizations should make an ef- 
fort, not only to raise the necessary 
funds, but to determine why local dis- 
tricts are unable to provide sufficient 
funds to adequately support the schools. 
If the school district’s taxing units are 
too small, they should be enlarged. 
Some local districts need financial aid 
from the state. Every state owes to all 
the children residing within its bounda- 
ries equal opportunities for an educa- 
tion. Recent investigations show that 
the states have sufficient wealth to ade- 
quately support their schools. 


Flash Card Drill Motivated 
By Elizabeth Loucks 


My first grade number work class 
lacked real spirit in flash card drills. 
Once a week I plan to have each mem- 
ber of my class go through orally the 
whole number of combinations which 
we have learned. This exercise was 
an uninteresting, mechanical drill, 
each child giving his whole and undi- 
vided attention only when it was his 
turn to stand and be examined. Fin- 
ally, I worked out this little device 
which has helped tremendously. 

I stand at the front of the room with 
the flash cards. One by one I hold 
them up while a child solves them and 
gives the result. As soon as he gives 
the result I allow the remainder of the 
class to say “right,” or “wrong,” as 
the case may be. 


We also made small _ individual 
charts on which each pupil may jot 
down the number of combinations 


missed each week. Of course, we also 
have a large chart on the plan of a 
graph in a conspicuous part of the 
room to show the score each child 
makes, but the individual charts per- 


‘mit each child to watch his own 


progress. 

I find this plan a very effective and 
satisfactory method of retaining each 
child’s attention, even when he is not 
doing the actual reciting, by throwing 
the responsibility from the teacher to 
the pupils. 

The teacher who has a large class 
may divide it into sections to eliminate 
too much volume on the “right” and 
“wrong” chorus. 


Three Bears’ Sand Table 


By H. M. Haeberle 


After we had studied the story of 
the “Three Bears,” we illustrated it on 
the sand table. We made the bears’ 
house out of a shoe box, putting on a 
roof and leaving the front open. We 
furnished it with three chairs, three 
beds, and a table with three bowls, all 
of which were constructed from draw- 
ing paper. Small branches and twigs 
were placed around the house and over 
the rest of the table to make the woods. 
We dressed a small doll to represent 
Goldilocks who was on her way through 





the forest toward the bears’ home. 
The three bears, which were molded 
| from clay, were placed in the forest. 








Tell-T 


You may not heed the sharp-tongued 
little “‘tell-tale” in your class. But 
you can’t help being aware of the 
children who tell on themselves .. . 
by their listless, uninterested atti- 
tude . . . their backwardness in class 
work. Tell-tale signs—these! Indicat- 
ing to the knowing teacher a condi- 
tion which troubles one out of every 
three children today! 


were considered “‘just stupid”. But 

today we know better. Prominent 
educators and nutrition experts have dis- 
covered the cause of a great part of the 
listlessness and mental dullness among 
children. Now we know that malnutri- 
tion is very often responsible. 

Much is being done toward bettering 
this deplorable condition. Hot-lunches 
are a definite part of the day in thousands 
of schools. Many educational boards have 
installed classes in nutrition. Teachers 
are explaining to their children the im- 
portance o: obtaining the proper kind of 
nourishment. They go further —they tell 
their pupils about specific foods which 
contribute much to the body. 

Because it is such a well-balanced ra- 
tion, Grape-Nuts is highly commended 
by prominent authorities. Grape-Nuts 
supplies the body with dextrins, maltose, 
and other carbohydrates, producing heat 
and energy. Grape-Nuts supplies iron 
for the blood; phosphorus for the bones 
and teeth; protein for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin B, a 
builder of the appetite. A single serving 
of Grape-Nuts, eaten with milk or cream, 
provides more varied nourishment than 
many a hearty meal. 

Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and 


Pree nate backward children 


Grape-Nuts is one of the Postum Cereal Company Prod- 
ucts, which include also Instant Postum, Postum eal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran Flakes, Jell-O, 
Swans Down Cake Flour . . . and . . . Malted Grape-Nuts, 
Chocolate-flavored, a most delicious milk food-drink, Try one 
at the nearest fountain. 









malted barley. It undergoes a special bak- 
ing process, which gives it a crispness and 
a delicious, nut-like flavor that children 
like particularly well. 

Because of its special baking process, 
Grape-Nuts is easily digested. And its 
crispness makes thorough chewing neces- 
sary —a vital factor in preserving the 
health of the teeth and gums. 

With so many qualities to recommend 
it, Grape-Nuts is naturally chosen as a 
food for undernourished children. And 
just as naturally, it is an ideal food for 
well children too! 


And a food for yourself . . . 


The American breakfast is rapidly be- 
coming a light, incomplete meal of small 
nutrition value. On such a breakfast, 
after the night’s fast, you cannot expect 
your body and mind to function at their 
best. Allow yourself sufficient nourish- 
ment at that early morning meal to start 
your day with the proper amount of 
vitality. 

You'll like Grape-Nuts . . . for its flavor, 
for its crispness, for the healthful benefit 
it brings to you. We'd like you to enjoy 
it for breakfast tomorrow morning. Your 
grocer has Grape-Nuts —or you may wish 
to accept the offer below. 


) 1926, P.C.Co. 





G.—N. 1.——12-26 | 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





; 

Postum Cereat Company, Inc. i 

Battle Creek, Mich. i 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape- 

Nuts, together with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” 

by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 


Street.......... 


Se ARE . 
| In Canada 





Address Canaptan Postum Cerzat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Christmas 


Give Your School a DeVry 


work. 


This illustrated booklet tell- 


ing how motion pictures are 
new interest in 
classrooms everywhere will 
“be sent upon request. Write 


creating 


for it. 


movie projector ... 
for only De Vry motion picture projectors 
can give you the brilliance of professional 
movies. 
Projectors in school use than all other makes 
combined. 


Movie Projector 


Everywhere schools and churches are learning 
the power of visual education. 
a new interest is being added to the classroom. 
You, too, can employ this new force in your 


Everywhere 


This Christmas give your school a 
but give a De Vry .. 


That’s why there are more De Vry 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Center Street—Dept. 12-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 
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SEE 
England Holland 
Belgium France 


VISIT 
London Paris 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Oxford The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Brussels Bruges 
Ostend 


and other points of 
interest. 
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» Play SantaClaus! 


Give 
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Days 


SKK 


LAN NOW tospend your Christmas gift money for a fas- 
cinating trip abroad. Take Uncle Jim's check, and Dad's 
indulgent dollars, and that unexpected gift-money from 
Aunt Martha—saveit all until next summer and then to to Europe! 


via Canadian Pacific 


‘World's Greatest Travel System’ 


You can go abroad for thirty- 
seven days or more, at modest 
expense, with the Art Crafts 
Guild Collegiate Tours. Our 
congenial parties are composed 
of college students, teachers, 
artists, club members and pro- 
fessional people — each party 
personally conducted. A dance 
orchestra from a famous Amer- 
ican University accompanies 


each tour, 


spaceon shipboard for dancing, 
games, rest and recreation. 


Weekly sailings from Montreal 


and Quebec during June, July 
and August. Two days down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence. Only 
four days open sea. A week in Lon- 
don. Eight days inParis, Three days 
in Ostend. Fascinating ny toEn- 
giish castles, Shakespeare Country 
attle areas and other places famed 
in history and literature. Ample 
time for sight-seeing and shopping. 


Tour price includes all necessary 
expenses on ship and shore, Ex- 
tensions to Scotland, Ireland, Swit- 
zerland, Germany and Italy at 
moderate cost, 

Write for {llustrated literature 
giving complete detailed itinerqry. 


Plenty of deck 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL’ BUREAU 


Dept. 302 


500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


CRAFTS GUILD 


Collegiate Iours 


es 
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A Merry Christmas 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Mine,” said Beth, “is dishes and 
dusters.” 

“Mine,” said Amy ashamed, “is sel- 
fishness.’’ 

“Mine is being unladylike,” sighed 
Jo. “I will try to be the little woman 
Father expects!” 

“Mine,” said Meg, thoughtfully, “is 
hating to work. But I won't, any 
more, if I can help it. Let’s keep up 
the play, girls. It is only another 
name for trying to be good, but it may 
make it easier.” 

“We ought to have a roll of direc- 
tions, like Christian,’ said Jo. 

“Look under your pillows, Christ- 
mas morning,” said Mother mysteri- 
ously, “and you will find your guide- 
books.” 

Jo was the first to waken Christmas 
morning. There were no stockings on 
the fireplace mantel this year. For a 
moment she felt as disappointed as 
she had once in other years when her 
stocking fell down because it was so 
crammed with gifts. Then she re- 
membered her mother’s promise, and 
felt under her pillow. 

She drew out a little book, crimson- 
covered. It was a Bible. That was 
the guidebook her mother had meant. 
It would tell which road to take to be 
good and brave and faithful to duty. 
It would help her to manage the 
bothersome “bundles” which were her 
faults. 

Jo woke Meg, who found the same 
kind of guidebook, green-covered, 
under her pillow. Presently Beth, 
waking, found a dove-colored guide- 
book, and Amy, a blue one. All the 
girls studied for a time in their guide- 
books. When they ran downstairs 
half an hour later, looking for their 
mother, she was not to be found. 

“Where is Mother?” asked Meg. 

“Goodness only knows,” said Han- 
nah, the servant who had been with 
them many years. “Some poor cree- 
ter come a-beggin’, and your ma went 
straight off to see what was needed.” 

While the girls were waiting for 
their mother, and for the splendid 
Christmas breakfast that Hannah was 
preparing—how hungry the smell of 
it made them!—they pulled out from 
under the sofa the basket in which 
they had hidden their mother’s gifts. 

“Why, where is Amy’s bottle of 
cologne?”? asked Meg, looking things 
over. 

“She took it out a minute ago, and 
went off with it,” said Jo. Just then 
Amy, in her hat and coat, entered the 
door, hiding something behind her. Of 
course, the girls demanded to see what 
it was, and Amy showed a handsome 
flask. She had changed the little 
bottle for a big’ one. 

“I gave all my money to get it,” she 
said, “and I’m truly trying not to be 
selfish any more.” 

A bang of the door caused the bas- 
ket to be put under the sofa again, 
and Mother came in calling, ‘Merry 
Christmas, little daughters!” The 
girls rushed to thank her for their 
gifts. 

Then Mrs. March told them that 
not far away lay a sick woman with a 
tiny baby, and with six other children 
huddled into one bed to keep from 
freezing. “My girls, will you give 
them your breakfast as a Christmas 
present?” Mrs. March asked. 

The girls were very hungry, having 
waited nearly an hour for their break- 
fast. How tempting was the smell of 
Hannah’s wheat cakes and muffins as 
the delicious odors floated in to them! 
There was silence for a moment; then 
the girls bravely answered their 
mother’s question. 

-“T’m so glad you came before we 
began!’ cried Jo, impetuously. 

“May I go and help carry the things 
to the poor little children?” asked 
Beth. 

“J shall take the cream and the 
muffins,” said Amy heroically. Those 
were the things she liked best. 

Meg already was covering the wheat 
cakes in preparation for the trip to 
the hungry children. 

Soon the procession set out, 
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“Own a Corona” 


T has the standard keyboard, wide 

carriage, 12 yard two color ribbon, 
and more big-machine features than 
any other portable typewriter. 


Every teacher needs a Corona. Get 
yours now! You can buy on easy 
payments, Look for Corona in your 
phone book or write 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 
735 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A Visual Aid For Every 
Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 
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carrying firewood. They entered a 
room where a group of pale, hungry 
children were huddled under one 
ragged old quilt, trying to keep warm. 
Soon Hannah had a fire going and the 
proken windowpanes stuffed. Mrs. 
March gave the sick woman tea and 
gruel, and the girls fed the hungry 
children. The sick woman cried from 
gratitude, and called them angels. It 
was the first time that the girls ever 
had been called angels! That was a 
happy breakfast, and probably there 
were not in all the city four merrier 
little girls than the hungry ones who 
gave up their breakfast and went home 
to content themselves with bread and 
milk on Christmas morning. 

“That’s loving our neighbor better 
than ourselves,” said Meg, as they hur- 
riedly arranged their mother’s gifts 
while she was upstairs. 

They heard her coming, and Beth 
struck up a gay march; Amy threw 
open the door; and Meg acted as es- 
cort to the table with its mysterious 
packages. How surprised and touched 
Marmee was, and how her eyes filled 
as she smiled. She examined her 
presents, read the notes with them, 
tried on her slippers, put into her 
pocket a new _ handkerchief, well 
scented, and pronounced the gloves a 
perfect fit. The girls were fully re- 
warded for spending their dollars! 

All Christmas afternoon the March 
girls were busy getting ready for their 
play. That night a group of girls 
piled on to the bed, which was the 
dress circle, and sat watching the 
chintz curtains expectantly. Present- 
ly a bell sounded, the curtains flew 
apart, and the play was on. It was a 
wonderful play. The setting for the 
first act was a gloomy wood, repre- 
sented by shrubs in flower pots, with 
acave in the distance. The cave was 
made with a clotheshorse for a roof 
and bureaus for walls; and in it was 
a small furnace in full blast, with a 
black pot on it. An old witch in a red 
and black robe, with gray horsehair 
hanging over her ears, was bending 
over the pot. 

In the second act there was a superb 
tower that rose to the ceiling, with a 
little lighted window half way up, and 
in the window was the princess in her 
blue and silver dress with its long 
train. How fierce the villain looked 
in his slouch hat, mysterious cloak, 
and black beard, and a clanging sword 
at his side. How dashing the hero was 
in red cloak, plumed cap, guitar, and 
tusset leather boots! The audience 
was thrilled. What though the prin- 
cess’ train caught in the tower as she 
was about to leap from it, and over- 
turned the tower with a crash, bury- 
ing the hero in the ruins? 

“Act as if it was all right!’ whis- 
pered one of the actors. 

the play went on. Some persons 
might have thought that the sudden 
tumbling down of a quantity of long 
hair rather marred the effect of the 
Villain’s death, but this delighted audi- 
ence called him before the curtain and 
applauded. 

At the end of the play there was en- 
thusiastic cheering, which was sudden- 
ly checked, for the cot-bed, the dress 
circle, suddenly closed and swallowed 
up the audience. The actors went to 
the rescue, and all were released, un- 
hurt, though many were unable to 
Speak because they were laughing so 
eartily, 

i Then Hannah appeared, and said, 
Mrs. March’s compliments, and would 
the ladies walk down to supper?” 

Even the actors were surprised at 
this invitation. They were more sur- 
prised when they looked at the table. 

€ girls were rapturous with amaze- 
ment! If it had been a little treat, 
they would have known that Marmee 
ad given it, but it was too lavish for 
er to have afforded. There was ice 
‘team—two kinds of it, pink and 
White—and cake and fruit, and dis- 
tracting French bonbons, and, in the 
middle of the table, four great bou- 
quets of hothouse flowers, one for each 
of the March girls. 

Js it fairies?” asked Amy. 

it’s Santa Claus,” said Beth. 

Mother did it,” said Meg, smiling 


than by taking it. 
/ understood that such lessons as the one 
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her sweetest through gray beard and! 
white eyebrows. 

“Aunt March 
guessed Jo. 

“All wrong!” laughed Marmee. 
“Mr. Laurence sent it.” 

“Mr. Laurence!” Amazement grew. 
For Mr. Laurence lived in the grand | 
house next door, and was rich and 
proud, and did not mix with his neigh- 
bors, nor allow his grandson to play 
with the March girls or other children 
of the town. 

Then Mrs. March explained how 
Hannah had told one of Mr. Laur- 
ence’s servants about the girls’ break- 
fast party, and it had so pleased him 
upon hearing about it, that he had 
sent a note to Mrs. March asking to be 
allowed to express his friendliness for 
the girls by sending in a few trifles in 
honor of the day. The grandson had 
brought the flowers, and had looked 
wistful, Marmee said, when he heard 
the jollity upstairs. 

“Next time we’ll invite him!’ cried 
Jo. “Maybe his grandfather will let 


him come!” F R E E 
. No —o 4 — for — = Mr. 
aurence had shown signs of “loving 
his neighbor as himself,” as the gists | CHART 
had done that morning. 
“So you have a little feast to-night,” e 
makes oral hygtene 


Marmee ended, “to make up for the 
bread-and-milk breakfast.” 
The girls beamed over their flow- 
It makes tooth-brushing 
a fascinating game. Send 
in the coupon now! 


” 


sent the supper, 


M 


Bn 


ers, and in their faces was the happi- 
ness that comes from giving, for they 
had given, not only their breakfast, 
and gifts to their mother, but much 
pleasure to their friends with the play 
upon which they had spent so much | 
time and effort. In their faces, too, 
was the unexpected joy of receiving, | 
for they had received, not only the 
guidebooks for their Pilgrim play, and 
the feast spread before them, but the 
gift of friendship from their neigh- 
bors, won by their unselfishness. 


— had been Christmas, after Simply show pupils that clean teeth each 


morning mean another gold star opposite 
their names, and you'll be surprised 
how eagerly they will practice oral 
hygiene. Let them run the chart 
themselves—they’ll enjoy it. Let 
them take turns calling the roll 
and pasting up the stars. 

Thousands of teachers testify 
to the helpfulness of the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic chart. Many send for it 
year after year. In classrooms, 
everywhere, the chart has become 
a regular feature of the oral hy- 
giene course. And remember, 
once children learn to brush their 
teeth regularly, it is easy to 
teach them to brush correctly. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
It fits the curves of the teeth. It 
brushes in between—around the 
corners—every where that foreign 
particles accumulate. Its large 
end tuft reaches even the backs 
of back teeth, so often neglected. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
three sizes—Baby, Small and 
Adult. Dentists and oral hygien- 
ists indorse it. 

Send today for the helpful free 
chart. It’s yours for the ask- 
ing. Last year 90,801 charts were 
used ineschools throughout the 
country. This year we expect to 
send out even a greater number. 
Order yours now. 





Formulating Questions to Test 
Silent Reading 


(Continued from page 30) 


clude that people ought not to allow 
themselves to be persuaded to do things 
until they think what the results are 
likely to be; that ofttimes one shows 
more bravery by not “taking the dare” 
Of course, it is 


described are not to be given as moral 
lessons but conducted in such a manner 
as to lead the children to generalize 
and draw right conclusions. 

This plan causes the class period to 
be given over to a good deal of conver- 
sation instead of practice in reading, 
but the class period is a teaching peri- 
od and if the children need training in 
the work suggested and the practice as 
outlined gives them power in the skill 
practiced, then the needed conversa- 
tion is legitimate at the reading period. 

A teacher might decide that the story 
of “The Three Bears” was written to 
give pleasure by recounting imaginary 
experiences with a good deal of repeti- 
tion; that the reading skill most need- 
ed by the children and the one that 
best fitted this material was to read for 
enjoyment; and that the best class use 
of the story after it had been studied 
silently was to compare this version of 
the story with other versions previous- 
ly read and decide which one is best 
to use for a dramatization to be given 
before the parents. 

The teacher may decide that the best 
class use of the story is to teach the 
beginning of outlining. In this case 
she will use the recitation time after 
the silent study in directing the chil- 
dren to find the five divisions of the 


er . © 1926, P. B. Co. 
story; to re-read the first division and 
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CONTEST! Whowillhave the moststars? 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic Gold Star Chart 
makes tooth-brushing a fascinating game. 


Brussh your Locth, 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 
Florence, Mass., Dept. 612 


find a name for it. This name she will 
record on the blackboard as the first 
part of the outline. Later the class 
will find names for the other parts of 
the story. If the children are suffi- 





requ tly. 
ciently experienced, they may be led to | sess 
find the minor details of each of the | RNG Mee a hk dehmaakousiekueneause hb0 Cee 
five parts of the story. If these are all ||f Address... ........ 
well worded by the children and re-| “a ic 
9 tate 





corded in right form on the blackboard 











by the teacher, the children will be, 


Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 
stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 
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Above is pictured the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Small, for those who prefer 
a small-sized brush; and the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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SONGS 









vocal choruses} 
I’m Looking at the 







World Thru Rose 

Colored Glasses. 
Oh, If I Only Had You. 
Valencia. “ 
iim” ae Eves aad 
Baby Face. Some One Is Losin’ 
How Many Times. Susan. 
Barcelona. Cherie I Love You. 
Roses Remind Me _ I’m Walking 

of You. Around in Circles. 


Bye Bye Black Bird. Lonesome and Sorry. 
That’s WhyI Love You. Red, Red Robin. 


Here they are! The 16 song and dance successes of 
the hour! All New York is humming, whistling and 
dancing to these pieces. We offer you—all 16 of them 
~—for only $2.980n eight 10-inch, double-faced guare 
anteed records. Play them on any phonograph. Each 
record beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 


Send No Money! Just send coupon or 


tcard. Play these 
records for 10 im in yourown home. See how won- 
derful they are. Note clearness, beauty and volumeof 
tone. Only give postman $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery charges. If not entirely pleased, return records 
and we'll refund money and pay postage BOTH 
WAYS without question. Low price is possible b 
manufacturing in sets and selling direct to thousands 
of users. Don’t wait. Mail coupon below or postal. 


: Co-operative Record Co., Dept.710 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 

: Send me on 10 days trial, your 16 Fox Trots, Songs, 
= Charlestons and Waltzes on 8 double-face, 10-inch 
: records, guaranteed equal or better than any records 
= made. I will pay postman only $2.98, plus delivery 
= charges on arrival. However, this is not a purchase. 
: If records don’t entirely please me, I will return them 
. within ro days and youwill refund my money without 
= question. Outside of U.S. send $3.50 with order. 





: Address -.. 
= City. 
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Refreshing tales from the 
7 North Woods, Vivid, inti- 
| mate stories of Animals, 
Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for 
young or old, $1.50 net. 


a 
Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOR, by Marshall Saun- 
ders, The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Illustrated 
Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net, 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of an- 
imals. Illustrated Gift-book, $1.75 net. 
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gaining the best possible background 
for their future lessons in outlining any 
material studied. If time is allowed 
the class to retell the story according 
to the items listed on the blackboard, 
or according to the simple outline they 
have developed, the children can be 
made to appreciate how notes and out- 
lines aid a person in studying. ‘ 

In contrast to these two stories, a 
reading lesson describing “Norse Feast 
Hall” might be classified as material 
written to give information to the 
class; as material best adapted for 
reading for a definite purpose; and as 
material adapted to the making of a 
map or drawing during class time. 
Before the silent study the children 
should be directed to watch for each de- 
tail in the reading that helps them see 
just where everything was in the feast 
hall. They may even be told that the 
class time will be used in picturing the 
floor of the hall. They may be asked 
to list all the things mentioned. Then 
in class time, on either the floor or the 
blackboard, the map of the floor plan of 
the feast hall can be marked out by the 
entire group or class. 

Such lessons take time to prepare 
but they are absolutely essential in 
teaching children to read silently and 
| to study. 


An Experiment with a 
School Paper 


(Continued from page 36) 


During the last week of school 
Mrs. Smith will direct a program of 
Music for the grades who are leaving 
City Normal School. 

—dJulia Antinarelli 6A-1. 


II. Written invention. 
1. Developing topics by conversation, 
class report, and discussion. 


Spring 
Spring is here! Spring is here! 
Oh how wonderful Spring is, 
Snow is going, storms are ceasing. 
Oh how wonderful Spring is. 


Spring is here! Spring is here! 
And the birds are coming too. 

One bird with a breast of red, 

And another all in blue, 

From the Southland they are coming, 
Singing bird songs gay and true. 


Spring is here! Spring is here! 

Oh how wonderful spring is. 

April days are getting longer, 

And our love for God is stronger, 

For the wonderful Spring is here. 
—Bessie Marcus 6A-2. 


Baseball 


Baseball is a very fine sport. We 
know that every boy likes baseball. 
In order to play safely, however, we 
must play on playgrounds and not on 
the street. Boys of the City Normal, 
will you do this? Make up a team 
from the boys of your street to play 
ball on the playground. During the 
past week two boys have been killed 
while playing carelessly in the street. 
You are not playing fair to this city 
and your parents if you play ball in 
the street. 

—Co-operative 6A-2. 


2. Completing a story suggested by 
one or more introductory para- 
graphs. 

A story contest for grades four, 
five, and six was announced in 
the second issue. Two introduc- 
tory paragraphs were given, 
which were written by the 6A-2 
grade. The best completed story 
was published in the third issue. 
It was written by the 6B-4 grade. 


3. Describing places known to the 
pupils. 
The Sixth A-2’s read “Come 
Down to Kew in Lilac Time.” 
Following the reading, one of 
pupils wrote this poem. 


Highland Park 


Go up to Highland a summer’s day, 
a summer’s day, a summer’s day,— 

Go up to Highland a summer’s day, 
when the flowers are blooming fair. 

When you travel here and there, 

You will think you’re in fairyland. 

Go up to Highland a summer’s day, 
a summer’s day, a summer’s day, 

It a take long to reach our fairy- 
and. 








When you enter Highland Park, 

You will hear the pleasant songs of 
dreams,— 

You wonder why the birds sing so 
beautiful, 

They sing the songs of Highland 
dreams. 

Go up to Highland a summer’s day, 
a summer’s day, a summer’s day, 
It won’t take long to see birds and 

flowers,— 
The fairies of fairyland. i 
—Sam Ognibene 6A-2. 


4, Relating pupils’ interests in every- 


5. 


day life. 


Something of Which to be Proud 


Margaret Dickerman of the Fifth 
A shows the right spirit of honesty. 
Margaret found a pay envelope con- 
taining one hundred two dollars. She 
brought it to the City Normal office. 
When the owner was found he gave 
Margaret ten dollars for her honesty. 
This is the right spirit for the City 
Normal boys and girls to show. 
We are very proud of Margaret. 
—Co-operative 6A-2. 


Salvatore Alessi Chosen as 
Standard Bearer 


Miss Card’s grade elected Salvatore 
Alessi Standard Bearer for the year. 
He is an honor to his grade and 
school for the way in which he does 
his work and the spirit he shows in 
all the activities. 

—Louise Johnson 5A-1. 


Describing interests outside of 
school. 
An article was written by a pu- 
pil of 6B-2 grade urging the 
boys in the City Normal School 
to join the Boy Scout troop. 
A pupil of 5A-1 grade wrote an 
account of the visit made by the 
Safety Council of the City Nor- 
mal School to the factory of the 
Rochester Ice Cream Company. 


6. Elaborating a topic sentence into 


ITI. 


— 


a paragraph. 


Lower the Public Tax 


Have you ever stopped to consider 
whose property you are destroying 
when you mark up a public building? 
All public buildings are paid for by 
taxes. The taxes come from _ the 
pockets of peeeetty owners and of 
property renters. our parents are 
in one of these classes. Therefore 
all public property belongs to them. 

If you disfigure public property, re- 
pairs become necessary. During the 
last three weeks the Board of Edu- 
cation has been paying twenty-two 
dollars a day for labor used in repair- 
ing damaged property in our own 
school. All such repairs make taxes 
higher. Should you not like to help 
to lower public taxes by protecting 
school property from destruction? 
Remember—your father and mother 
are the taxpayers. 


Letter Writing. 


. Friendly letters. 


a) In praise of “The City Nor- 
mal.” 
City Normal School 
Rochester, N. Y. 
May 26, 1926. 
Dear Miss Caragher: 

We wish to congratulate you and 
your staff for sponsoring the school 
paper. We think that it has helped 
our grade in improving our written 
language, for we did well on our test. 

We all hope that “The City Nor- 
mal” will be continued another year. 

Yours sincerely, 
Carmello Marang 


2. Business letters. 


a) Letter to editor. 


City Normal School 
Rochester, N. Y. 
May 18, 1926. 
Dear Editor: 

After reading your splendid serial, 
“A Visit to Storyland,” we think we 
can answer the following questions: 

Who was the Storyland Queen? 
, The Storyland Queen is Miss Cur- 
iss. 

‘Where is Storyland? 

Storyland is in the corner of the 
library on the floor. 

Who were the children? 

The children were a grade in the 
C. N. S. We think it was Miss Cara- 
gher’s room, 

We hope these answers are correct. 


Yours sincerely, 
Virginia Mansfield 6A-1. 
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Tom SawyERs 
COMING BACK 


Yes, rightinto your own home, in the Pathfinder. Tom {s alive 
again with all his impishness, his hair-raising experiences, hises- 
capades, his thrilling rescues, his quest for adventure—thevery 
same Tom Sawyer who made Mark Twain fa 

he's coming to you in the Pathfind The P. editor is 
spending a lot of money so that everybody may have achanceto 
yead this most popular of all American stories, The only waytose 
cure this story exceptin costly book formis to read the Pathfinder, 
Every week the Path finder isloaded down with justthe thingsyou 
want to read—world news and pictures, brilliant editorials, stories, 
travel articles, puzzles. humor and miscellany. The Pathfinder! 
the nation’s most helpful and weekly 
nearly five million readers—and it comes to you 
direct from the seat of government. Not sold on 
newsstands or streets, Mark Twain's mastere 
piece, Tom Sawyer, will begin in the Path- 
finder early in 1927, Why not use a Pathe 
finder subscription, including Tom Sawyer, 
for Xmas gifts? You can 38 the Pathfinder 
every week for one year, $2 issues, for 
only $2. 3subscriptions, $2. Gift an- 
nouncement cards, giving your name as F 
donor, mailed if desired. If you do not 
know the Pathfinder and wish to see it, we 


hfind. 
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will send it on trial for 3 months, 
13 issues for 15c, coin or stamps. the 
PATHFINDER, 332 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 


HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This book of 632 pages, or 
any of the following works 
of Swedenborg, printed in 
large type on good paper, 
well bound in stiff paper cov- 
ers, will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 5 cents per book: 


Divine Pr 629 pp. 
Treats of the government of the universe and of the human 
soul by the love and wisdom of God, emphasizing the 
fundamental need of freedom in the life of man. 


Divine Love and Wisdom..................--.-+- 618 pp. 
Shows that the Divine Love is the fountain from which all 
things proceed; gives also a philosophic outline of the 
primary processes of creation. 

















Heaven and Hell .-632 pp. 
An epoch marking revelation of the conditions that prevail 
in the spiritual world and of the laws under which each man 
finds his immortal abode. 


The American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
Room 814 16 E. 41st Street, New York 




















ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER 
Just to introduce NAGOMA DIAMONDS 


Compare them with GENUINE DIAMONDS and judge fot 
yourself--NAGOMA DIAMONDS are worn everyw: arew! ith; 
out fear of detection, Perfectly cut stones, full of spar! tomer) 
everlasting brilliancy. Introductory offer (one to a cus' 
--any ‘ONE. of three styles shown for just $1.00 (regaler F ‘41 
$3.00 each), Our t catalogue enclosed FREE. 

name ese showing 


size. Specify style 1-2-8 
$1 Is All You Pay Money Refunded if not Satisfied 


' Dept a.12¥AGOMA SPECIALTY, 0. ew vort 
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b) Letter ,from 6A-2 to grades| 7. Ability to give and to take con-| 
four, five, and six. _— criticism. i 
: 8. Power to systematize an activity | 
7. +. so that it does not interfere with 
May 25, 1926. regular school work. 
Dear Friends: 9. Improvement of oral expression 


We are now planning the last issue because children had something 
of our paper, “The City Normal.” We about which they could talk. 
should like vr neo RA ag) a 10. Less _self-consciousness in ~, e 

rade in our school contribute towar roaching teachers and children of | 
making the number interesting. ee po Shag re resentative 

The paper will be published on June 11. Increase in the self-confidence that 


7, This will be one week later than ; | 
usual on account of Memorial Day. results from accomplishment. | 


5” Oe cel sens as some Christmas Manual Training | N ew York State doctors 


after that day so please be prompt. 


r 1926 
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A prize of two and one half dollars H 
in on be pers ad the grade for Beginners | 
. using the most space this term. (Continued f 45 ' e 
JE We wish you success. 1 er ponceeeliligns ‘ say ® 
Your friends, across the piece. Draw a center line 


t el Sixth A-2. rman it — — the ~ = . 
sa the legs of the pencil compass inch- d 

ibs c) A letter similar to the forego-| es apart, and with the sharp leg forced 6é Cream of Tartar Baking P owader 
ing was written to the lower| into the wood at A draw an arc, BC. 

grades. Then with the sharp leg at B draw arc e h l h | 39 

The following articles are typical of |AC. Cut to form and finish the edges 1S the most ed t fu "3 
those sent in by the lower grades in re- with the plane; sandpaper. Cover ABC 
Jsponse to the invitation which they re-|With No. % sandpaper glued to the 





ef ntribut ] issue, | wood. Mother will be glad to receive 
) | ernie ee gal eter aparcin, tthe 
The Fairy Fay gifts. : o—e b f 
: mre , |. Bracket Shelf —Lay out and make the baking powder do you consider best from a 
by Fhe peg ae top of the shelf. To produce a good job health point of view?” And 772 doctors—83 % 
She told her mother that very day, |the coping saw work must be carefully of those who expressed a definite opinion—said, 
And when she came back—to her|done. Next, make the back of the shelf. “Cream of Tartar.” 
ee: — A pattern for the back might be made st 
Ce aie Poxter 3h-1. {0M paper first to save time in transfer- Royal, of course, is the Cream of Tartar Bak- 
‘ * |ring it to the wood, as the front bracket ing Powder. You can depend upon it for good 
f The Greenhouse is the same as one-half of the back, less results and it leaves no bitter taste. 
Last Wednesday afternoon, Miss Fm — ger ag D escola 
Vallance’s children took an auto trip. 3% inches. Alia tee eaate with Free Offer: Complete Cook Book containing 350 


tested recipes. 






























We visited a greenhouse. We saw/”. R A 
carnations and sweet peas. The man | ¢lgar box nails or %-inch brads. The 
made the rain come down in the/|shelf, after being sanded well, might be Royal Baking Powder Co. 
sions rabonse. Do you know how he|stained and _ shellacked 2 taine no 115 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
: id that? Sister will welcome this little gift for | alum; ‘ x 
meee ses We had our pictures taken. We|her woom. It ig inst the thin _om her | leaves Please send me—free—your complete Cook Book. I 
mous—aoi icked dandelions and violets. Wel): ; J & no bitter should like also 4 additional copies for classroom use. 
er editors § =P : : . little clock or bud vase. taste. 
‘achancet walked in the big woods. We heard 
zwarteee the fog horn. We thought it was a ype ag pete gree —_ Pha Name......... 
. tiger. this project is made of thin wood but 
ls ste We had a very good time. the shelf should be about %-inch thick. | £20* "Gon S0ns Address....... 
wen | —Co-operative 1A-2. | 4 piece of wood 2% inches by 7% inch-| nearly 350 re- VRP 
| Our Ride es is required for the back, which showld | “00% "0otPee ha 


' .. , | be squared up nicely with the saw and 
One morning we went for a ride in |/the plane. Cut the corners as indi- 


our seats. We went to the lake. The . : ‘ : 
sist was blue, We went fora post cated, and chamfer the edges % inch Performance Is Better Than Promise ! 


tide. We rode on the merry-go- 




















round. Draw a line for locating the shelf, ° ° ° 
nie stopped ot Miss Graves’ house. | which is made to hold two brushes. ‘The Here is a list of a few checks which we have recently 
We saw three little kittens. There |designs above and below the shelf are 7 
is a park in her street. We saw/|lines cut with a pocketknife, as indi- mailed to our members. 
ee a wees cated, for decoration. Other chip helt 
They changed into seats and we be- | !"&,™May be made if ce coy The = f Florence A. Rees, Philadelphia, Pa...$152.86 Eleanor B. Cox, Pittsburgh, Pa...........$114.29 
J gan our reading. 1S finished by boring two oles and re- Jesse E. Smith, Shrewsbury, Pa. 142.14 Beatrice A. Calder, Hunlock’s Creek, 
ILL —Co-operative 1B, | moving the stock, as indicated, with the| | Harry F. Plummer, Altoona, Pa... 149.47 Oe 7 eee 
As th kf h be | 52: Fasten the shelf to the back with William F. Hall, Lancaster, Pa........... 127.43 | M. Alice Lehe, Shenandoah, Pa........... 137.15 
borg leer e oo bok ge ae ned ad nd 4 brads. The toothbrush holder may be| | Mary E. Haas, Pottsville, Pa............ 118.50 | Ellen E. Kinsel, Altoona, Pa...... 112.50 
son | Hieinicalities of expression such as ar. |=t#ined or left natural. This should be| | Forel: Woodting California, Pa... 563.51 | Seostt i Waltmen’ Heceser’ Pe...” ites 
1 - ’ * ° , » a 3. q lp > as " 
a Tangement, indention, spelling, and every boy's gift to himself. Myra B. Lutz, Columbia, Pa............... 221.28 | M. Ethel Hamilton, Verona, Pa......... 145.71 
te .. copying were all provided for. Post Card or Wall Pocket.—The lay- Mary Connell, Ebensburg, Pa. .. 238.57 Carolyn Mortimer, Philadelphia, Pa... 167.50 
a The feeling of the school toward the out for this project is very simple. You Evelyn Cook, Pottstown, Pa. 197.71 | Gertrude L. Fowles, Canonsburg, Pa. 276.28 
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632 pp q Improved sentence sense carving, another. v0 1er will appre- Mrs. Alice Henry, Clarion, Pa.... 392.86 WP Ue ccascetasisessenetandiesapctehisssesbectosiacses .. 227.50 
A feo i Better paragravh netruction ciate a pocket of this kind fastened to Mrs. Mary E. Longenecker, Lititz, Pa. 106.43 | Laura A. Shaffer, Stamford, Conn..... 343.57 
each msn I paragraph Co . the wall in the kitchen equipped with Mrs. Anna Lenhardt, Lancaster, Pa... 107.14 | Clare McPherran, Santa Monica, Cal. 211.42 
6 a” in vocabulary. slips of paper for her grocery lists. Isabel Driscoll, Johnstown, Pa............ 146.07 | Rebecca Hower, Bloomsburg, Pa......... 635.00 
icy . Ability to write correct letter | Key Rack.—The key rack is made by Mrs. Lena Harlacher, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 161.35 | Minnie Bennett, Philadelphia, Pa....... 317.50 
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“It is the finest thing of its kind I have ever seen,” 


Pe 


E expected an enthusiastic response to our publication and distribution of 
“American Citizenship Readings’ but the avalanche of requests for this 
ok has actually amazed us. The first edition is exhausted. A second edition 
twenty thousand copies is now on the press. 
says Hilda A. Meyer of 


nnsylvania. ‘A wonderful help,’’ says Velma Sibley of Ft. Smith, Arkansas. 


Contains Bible references suitable for school reading for every day in the year. 


Suggestions and plans for special days. 
tors. 


Approved by leading American educa- 
Write a letter now or send coupon for your free copy. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC., 1020 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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REQUIRED POEMS 


Book I—For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I[I—For 5th and 6th Grades 
Book [V—For 7th and 8th Grades 


In Standard 
Cloth Covers 


In Heavy 
Paper Covers 


20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 


from 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. 
quired in EVERY state. 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 
publishers, 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Baby Seed Song Tussy and Binkie |} Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 
Baby, The ock-a-by Lady, The | America For Me Good Name, A 
Child’s Evening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men | Apple Orchard in’ tie} How Sleep the. Brave 
Christmas Carol, | Song of the Bee Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 
Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lang Syne Le ax = the Dike, The 
Daisies Suppose Barefoot Poy, The L'Er 
Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The Bell of Atri, The ‘ Miller. "ot the Dee, The 
Dutch Lullaby - Thanksgiving-Day Roy's Song, ‘A ‘o Boy Knows 
EIf wand the Dormouse | There Are Many Flags Krook, The R Opening of. the Piano 
If Ever I See We Thank Thee marge of the Light] Pictures of Memory 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring Brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 
Little Brown Hands | While She pherds Watch- | Christmas ree 
Little Elf, The } ed Their Flocks by| fora Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 
Mother Goose Rhyme s | Nig rht | ee * of Sennach- | White Man’s Burden 
ctober’s ar ry 
Only One Mother | and 119 others | yc ices By, ‘The and 108 others 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
April Day, An Little Gottlieb Abraham Lincoln If 
Rallad of the Tempest Little Orphant Annie America the Beautiful | In Flanders Fields 
Brown Thrush, The | Marjorie’s Almanac Barbara Frietchie Incident of the French 
Calling the Violet November Bells, The Camp 
Child’s Prayer, A | Old Chris tapes | Bugle Song, The Man's a Man For a’ 
« hristmas | October's Bright Biue ; Coming of Spring, The That, A 
panies, gg . Weather | Daffodils, Name of France, The 
pairy k, ale, a Robert of Lincoln Deacon's Mu ssternloce Name of Old Glory 
ern s ong. 1e ; Sandman, The Fach and All | O Captain! My Captain! 
fraidie. at Bene Bes The Eve of Waterloo | Opportunity 
ow the Leaves Come! Song Sparrow, The | First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
Down | Thanksgiving By able, A} Gradatim | hoochee 
Jack Frost White val, | He eritage, The Thanatopsis 
gock jn the 7 pit Wond rful Worl id, The} Herve Riel | Washington 
ife Lesson, 
Laughing Song | and 102 others [1 et | and 78 others 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


PRICE, EACH BOOK 


80 Cents Poncchi. 
50 Cents 


Per Copy 
Postpaid. 


on orders of 10 or more copies. 


These books have been prepared 
the required poem lists of 











This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
Many copyright poems are included which could other- 


The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
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Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
O Thou of Little Faith! 


Sad-hearted, be at peace! the snowdrop 
lies 
Buried in sepulcher of ghastly snow; 
But spring is floating up the southern 
skies, 
And, darkling, the pale snowdrop 
waits below. 


Let us persuade: in dull December days 
We scarcely believe there is a month 
of June; 
But up the stairs of April and of May 
The hot sun climbeth to the summer’s 
noon. 


Yet hear me: I love God and half I rest. 


O better! -God loves thee, so all rest 
thou. 
He is our summer, our dim-visioned 
Best, 
And in His heart thy prayer is rest- 
ing now. 


—George Macdonald. 


Fear 

Fear is the offspring of a reliance 
placed on something outside—on a fore- 
man’s good will, perhaps, on a shop’s 
prosperity, on a market’s steadiness. 
That is just another way of saying that 
fear is the portion of the man who 
acknowledges his career to be in the 
keeping of earthly circumstances. Fear 
is the result of the body assuming as- 
cendancy over the soul. 

The habit of failure is purely mental 
and is the mother of fear. This habit 
gets itself fixed on men because they 
lack vision. They start out to do some- 
thing that reaches from A to Z. At A 
they fail, at B they stumble, and at C 
they meet with what seems an insuper- 
able difficulty. They then cry “Beaten” 
and throw the whole task down. They 
have not even given themselves a chance 
really to fail; they have not given their 
vision a chance to be proved or dis- 
proved. They have simply let them- 
selves be beaten by the natural difficul- 
ties that attend every kind of effort. 

More men are beaten than fail. It is 
not wisdom they neéd or money, or bril- 
liance, or “pull,” but just plain gristle 
and bone. The rude, simple, primitive 
power which we call “stick-to-it-iveness” 
is the uncrowned king of the world of 
endeavor. People are utterly wrong in 
their slant upon things. They see the 
successes that men have made and 
somehow they appear to be easy. But 
that is a world away from the facts. It 
is failure that is easy. Success is al- 
ways hard. A man can fail in ease; he 
can succeed only by paying out all that 
he has and is. It is this which makes 
success so pitiable a thing if it be in 
lines that are not useful and uplifting. 

re Ford, from “My Life and 
Work.” 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Have faith in yourself, faith in your 
fellow-men, faith in truth and faith in 
God! The children of faith are Success 


and Greatness. 
—Charles F. Deems. 


“Nothing will ever be attempted if all 
possible objections must first be over- 
come.’ 


“Right conduct is as cultivable as 
chrysanthemums.” 


I prayed for Happiness each day 
And asked for Peace at night; 
The Lord made answer: “This the way— 
Love—Love with all thy might.” 
—Lillian E. Cramer. 


“A wise man accepts necessity and 
reduces it to a minimum.” 


Absolute black or white 
Give me, I pray. 

Softly the answer comes: 
“Life’s tints are gray. 


“Sorrow with joy allied, 
Good with the ill. 
Child, in the twilight haze, 
Learn, and be still.” 
—Florence Mercy Walker. 
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GIVE HEALTH 


The most valuable and 
least expensive holiday 
gift that you can make 











e 
Pad healthasa Christmas present— Is 
to yourself, to every member of a 
your family,andeverybodyin yourcom. I! 
munity. Youcan! Buy Christmas Seals, 
The work done by these tiny, mighty 
little seals has helped to cut the tuber- REA 
culosis death rate by more than half. aos 
Seal every parcel, letter, and holiday nets e 
reeting with Christmas Seals. Give tion on 
ealth—and feel the joy that comes little i 
with the giving of man’s greatest gift brush t 
to his fellow man—healthy happiness ater 
now and for years to come. Daily | 
method 
For { 
sanitary 
; : 
5 +4 actual 
, size 
Weighs 
less than 
MEPRY CHRISTMA 































THE NATIONAL, STATE AND 
LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Drill Books i 
Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth and Eighth 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, 
Formerly Mathematics Critic, lowa 
State Teachers’ College. 


These three books, of which there is one 
each of the fifth, sixth, and eighth grades, 
designed to supplement the arithmetic texthoo’ 
and consist of drills on the work commonly 
ered in these grades. They are usable with 
text. No one arithmetic book provides as mu 
drill material as can be used to advantage 
grade work, and few teachers find time to f 
ulate drills of their own. These Drill 
amply provide for this need. 


The drills are well chosen, of great varie 
and are classified under the subject 
and sub-divisions common to arithmetic 
books, thus making it possible to readily 
just the kind of drills that the class or i 
ual student may need. Answers to all of 
problems are given in the back of each book. 


80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in 
paper or flexible cloth covers. 














Price, each book, paper covers, 20 cents 
copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred; #& 
ible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 # 
dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAM 


Dansville, N. Y.; Des Moines,lowa; Nashville, Tes 
San Francisco, Calif. (Order from nearest 
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A Brush in the Hand 
is Worth Two 
in the Book— 


REACHING about clean teeth and 
literature on oral 

giene results in getting children to 
acquire a limited amount of informa- 
tion on the subject but accomplishes 
them to actually 
Hence the 


providing 


little in training 


brush the teeth regularly. 
conviction today that the 
Daily Tooth Brush Drill is the best 
method of starting the habit. 

For this purpose it is much more 
sanitary if each child has a brush to 

be kept at school and an- 
home use. 
favored brush in schools all 
over the country is the Ta- 
Children like the 
because 
small enough to be moved 
about in the mouth easily 
and flat enough to reach the 
hard-to-get-at places. 
feather-weight bamboo han- 
it easily man- 
aged and that lessens lia- 
bility of bruising the gums 
or the roof of the mouth 
through awkward use. 

At six cents each every 
child in your room can af- 
ford a Takamine for school 
and one or more for use at 
Use the coupon be- 
low to order your supply 
now or get other teachers 
to join with you and order 
a gross at $7.50. 


universal 


94 actual dime tin 
size 

Weighs 

less than Kamine. 

Y ounce Takamine 


home. 
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208 Rawson Street, 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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A Sewing Bag for a 
Christmas Gift 


(Continued from page 31) 


decide which form she prefers to make. 

The round case requires four small 
heavy cardboard circles with four cir- 
cles of cloth % inch larger in diameter 
than the cardboard. Cover each circle 
as the bottoms for the bag were cov- 
ered. For each side of the case over- 
hand together two of the circles. The 
pins are stuck in the edge, going be- 
tween the cardboards. The leaves for 
the needles are flannel, the edges being 
finished with blanket stitch. The leaves 
and the two covers are sewed together 
at a point of the back to form a hinge 
and tied together in front with short, 
narrow ribbons. 

For the pin cushion cut two squares 
of cloth. Place them together, turn in 
the edges, and baste. After filling with 
wool, cover the seams with overhand- 
ing stitches. Make a second row of 
stitches, slanted in the reverse direc- 
tion, to form cross-stitches. No direc- 
tions are necessary for making the ob- 
long book cover. 


Christmas Window Decoration 
or Poster Design 
(See page 33) 
DIRECTIONS 


Paste on the outline pieces of col- 
ored paper in order as numbered: (1) 
flesh color, (2) white, (3) red, (4) 
green, (5) red. 

Cut the face of white paper tinted 
flesh color. Cut it a little larger than 
the outline so that it will underlap the 
white of cap and beard. This insures a 
perfect connection of parts when past- 
ing them together. Draw the features 
in black ink or soft black pencil. Color 
the lip red. The cap and beard are cut 
from one piece of white paper. Cut 
round holes in the green holly leaves 
and paste red paper underneath before 
pasting the leaves on the cap. 

If this design is used for a poster on 
dark paper, do not cut holes in the 
leaves for berries but cut them of red 
paper and paste them on the leaves. 
To make Santa more realistic on a 
poster, one can paste cotton over the 
beard and white section of the cap, 
also on the eyebrows. 


English Correlated with Other 
Subjects 
By Hazel Doman 


My third grade was not far enough 
advanced to start in the primary Eng- 
lish book. They wanted to have Eng- 
lish, however, so I had each one buy a 
five cent composition book. 

On the cover of the book we pasted 
some attractive colored pictures which 
the children had taken from old maga- 
zines. The first page held the child’s 
name and aim. On the next page were 
some simple rules for punctuation, cap- 
italization, etc. I wrote the rules on 
the blackboard first; next we talked 
about them in class; then the children 
copied them in their books. We left 
some space in the front of the book for 
rules we might need later. 

At the top of some of the pages the 
children pasted colored pictures cut 
from magazines, under which they 
wrote little stories applicable to the 
pictures. The children were more in- 
terested in these stories, because they 
often wrote about the things they liked 
best. For example, the nature lover 
wrote about birds, flowers and trees; 
the boy who liked animals wrote about 
horses, dogs, and other animals, 

Sometimes all the members of the 
class would write about the same sub- 
ject. Then each child would find a pic- 
ture suitable for this subject. We 
also used some of the small art pic- 
tures in NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS. 

In this way the pupils had a great 
deal more than the study of English. 
They had spelling, reading, nature 
study, geography, agriculture, and his- 
tory correlated with English. A prize 








was offered for the best work done. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Phonetics: The Backbone of 
Reading 
(Continued from page 46) 


us fill the pack with gifts for the little 
phonetic folk. Have you a package to 
put in, Mary?” (Mary quickly outlines 
a small package inside the pack.) “For 
whom is your gift intended? Write the 
name on it.” (She writes on her pack- 
age a familiar phonetic symbol, as 
r, a, sh.) The other children tell to 
whom she is giving her gift. They 
must plan to give theirs to someone 
else. After the pack has been filled, 
play that it is Christmas morning, and 
open it. Each child in turn may take 
out a gift (erase an outlined package) 
if he can tell for whom it is intended 
(give the sound of the symbol on the 
package). 


Filling the Stocking 


Draw a fat stocking on the black- 
board. Have it filled in the manner 
described above; likewise emptied. 
Hang two stockings, one for the vow- 
els, the other for the consonants. Ask 
the children which must be larger. Let 
one child see whether he alone can fill 
the stocking for the vowels. It will 
take all the children to remember the 
many consonants to go in the fatter 
stocking. This will give them an idea 
of the relative number of vowels and 
consonants. 


A Christmas Tree for the 
Phonetic Folk 


If there is a Christmas tree in the 
room during the season, let the chil- 
dren come to class some morning to find 
it hung with placards upon which are 
written the symbols for all the sounds 
they know. Let one child be Santa 
Claus. To the other children give flash 
cards corresponding to the placards, 
which you will call presents. Santa un- 
loads the tree. As he calls the name on 
each gift, the child holding the flash 
card to correspond comes forward to 
receive that gift. 


An Arithmetic Game 
By Ella West 


Devices for seat work for the small- 
er pupils of a rural school never come 
amiss. A child’s aimless placing to- 
gether of number cards on his desk 
between recitation periods revealed to 
me that a fascinating game could be 
made from the forty-five addition com- 
binations. I have found an easy way 
to develop rapid calculation and rec- 
ognition of group facts. The game is 
played like dominoes and two or more 
children may participate in the game. 

Have the combination cards made 
of manila paper and printed with 
type about the size used in ordinary 
drill exercises. Use one combination 
on each card. In playing the game 
have the cards in a pile face down- 
ward. Each player draws a certain 
number of cards. One child lays down 
one card, a double eight, a double five, 
or a double four to start the game. 
Suppose the four and four combination 
card is used. Perhaps the next player 
will put down the four and two com- 
bination, with the four adjacent to the 
double four combination. He then 
makes ten by adding the double four 
and two, for any multiple of five counts 
in this game, just as in domindes. The™ 
game continues until some child dom- 
inoes or blocks the game. Each player 
when he makes five, ten, or any multi- 
ple of five, must say the amount im- 
mediately, for if some other child says 
the amount first, that child wins the 
points. 
points at the end of the game wins. 
Each pupil should keep his own tally 
sheet. 

Children learn to recognize combi- 
nations very quickly and accurately 
through this little game. 


As the Spanish proverb says: “He 
who would bring home the wealth of 
the Indies must carry the wealth of 
the Indies with him.” So it is with 
traveling—a man must carry knowl- 
edge with him if he would bring home 


The child having the most | 











and Childhoods 


Critical Years 


6 ‘WG Hat years do you consider the most 


critical in human life?” was ‘the 
question asked a famous physiologist. 
“Without doubt, the middle school years 
—from eleven to eighteen. These are the 
years when individual character is devel- 
oped; years when the boys and girls ob- 
tain not only the real fundaments of their 
education, but when they should learn as 
well how to look after their physical well- 
being, including their diet. That is why 
the teacher is almost as important as the 
mother. Children taught right living and 
right knowledge, rarely forget and have a 
greater chance of health and longevity. 
To them the word of the teacher is law— 
unimpeachable law.” 

There is much truth in that statement. 
Teachers are doing a great work and are 
welcoming the right kind of help from all 
sides. Less than four years ago they first 
read in “Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans” of the investigations of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers’ Association as to 
the value of sauerkraut as a health food. 
They have distributed nearly 300,000 of 
the booklets on the virtues of this long 
neglected dish and told their pupils about 
it. And in doing so, thousands of pupils 
have learned of Metchnikoff and other 
scientists and their great discoveries, and 
are the better therefor. : 

It was Metchnikoff who first called at- 
tention of the scientific world to the bene- 
ficial effects of lactic acid ferments in keep- 
ing the intestinal tract free from disease 
producing germs. His beliefs were set 
forth in his book “The Prolongation of 
Life”; and all now know that if the in- 
testinal tract is thus protected, health is 
better and disease less likely. Sauer- 
kraut, as he and others have pointed out, 
fairly teems with these protective agents. 


The pupils have learned, too, that Sauer- 
kraut has lime and mineral salts, necessary 
for their bones and teeth, and iron for 
the growth 
health and 


their blood—and vitamines, 
substances so essential for 
strength, 

But Sauerkraut not only has these bene- 
ficial qualities—it is a tasteful, wholesome, 
economical food—good for the whole 
family. We invite again those teachers 
who have not seen our booklet to write 
for as many as they can judiciously use. 
They are free. 


15 


wen HE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 


Send for this 


) Interesting Booklet 


doo] 
KRAUT/I 4 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 









NI-20 | 
The Nationa! Kraut Packers’ Association, 

| Clyde, Ohio | 
Please send me postpaid copies of 


your free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health | 
Food,” with new tested recipes. I am a 


| teacher in . School. 
[ District No. Sere | 


Name | 


City and State 








some knowledge.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


Large Full Color Pictures 


each mounted on a white mat and en- 
closed in a folder containing complete 
material for the study of the picture. 


HESE large pictures are for the teacher’s 

use in the classroom. They are faithful 

reproductions in full color of the original 

paintings and are large enough to be seen 
by the whole class. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy white 
mat, size 9°4 x 12%4 inches, and is enclosed in a 
folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an 
interpretive story of the picture, the story of the 
artist, and questions to ask the pupils. The ques- 
tions are designed to help the children find out 
for themselves what is in the picture. There are 
also helpful suggestions to the teacher for corre- 
lation with other schoolroom activities. 

When the picture is not being shown it can be 
enclosed in the folder for protection. The heavy 
art paper of which the folder is made is tough and 

durable and 
will withstand 
| f 7 a great deal of 
handling. This 
arrangement 
of the pictures 
in folders also 
enables the 
teacher to keep 
each _ picture 
with its study 
material read- 
ily available 
for class use. 
(See illustra- 
tion at left.) 

The prices of 

the large, full 











\ Ba by Stuart Dyck, 


\ [ante by Anthony ©" 











Each large full color picture is mount- color pictures 
ed on a heavy white mat, size 9%, x with folders 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder 


are given be- 
low. 


of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 inches, 
containing complete study material as 
described above. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Pictures 


(Each picture ted and ] 





Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects....35 cents each 


4 or more 6c “ “ 6“ éc 6c 
15 0ormore “ “ “ “ «& es 
50 or more “ “ “ «& “ “ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.; Des Moines, Iowa; Nashville, Tenn.; San Francisco, Calif. (0°47 2". 
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INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY SERIES 








f N 
List of Subjects 


Now Available 


in Both Sizes — Large 
Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 

The Balloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 

U. S. Frigate Constitution—“‘Old Iron- 

sides”—Johnson 

9. Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 

10. The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer 

11. The Windmill—van Ruysdael 

12. The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 

13. Sir Galahad—Watts 

14. Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 

15. Spring—Mauve 

16. The Helping Hand—Renouf 

17. The Knitting Lesson—Millet 

18. Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 

19. The Cook—Chardin 

20. The Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 

21. The Sackville Children—Hoppner 

22. A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 

23. Miss Bowles—Reynolds 

24. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 
Leutze 

25. Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael 

26. The Flying Cloud—Patterson 

27. The Horse Fair—Bonheur 

28. Road Through the Trees—Corot 

29. The Storeroom—de Hooch _ 

30. Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli 


Other Subjects to Be Added 


The above list will be constantly extended by the 
addition of suitable subjects, of which full color 
reproductions will be available in both the large 
pictures and miniatures. Ask us to send you new 
lists as issued. 


Instructions for Ordering 


When ordering, give the number and title of each 
picture, state whether you wish the large size or 
the miniatures and give the quantity desired of 
each size. Remember that the miniatures are sold 
only in packages of one dozen of a subject. 
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Full Color Miniatures 


in packages of one dozen of a subject 
together with a leaflet containing 
complete study material. 











din folder containing study material) 


YS —/ 








...30 cents each 
...25 cents each 
...20 cents each 


Prepaid Prices of Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 


Less than 5 dozen (5 packages)* . . 
5 or more dozen (5 or more pckgs.)* . 20 cts. per doz, 
25 or more dozen (25 or more pckgs. )* 
100 or more dozen (100 or more pckgs.)* 12 cts. per doz. 








Complete Material for 
Classroom Picture Study 


N Picture Study, it is particularly desirable 

that the pupils be provided with smaller cop- 

ies of the pictures for their individual study 

and use in composition work, etc., and for 
preservation in their note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is 
important that these small pictures be in full col- 
ors, the same as the larger reproductions used bj 
the teacher; for color in fine paintings is an in- 
tegral part of, and not simply an adjunct to, 
every artistic quality in the picture. 

Then, too, children respond more readily to pic- 
tures in color than they do to those in black and 
white. Children love color and they enjoy it, just 
as the artist does, for its own sake. It is the one 
quality in a work of art that the youngest school 
child grasps and enjoys. 

The Instructor miniatures, size 314 x 4% inch- 
es, reproduce with the same fi- 
delity as the larger pictures all 
the colors of the original paint- 
ings. They are put up in pack- 
ages of one 
dozen of a sub- 
ject and each 
package in- 
cludes a leaflet 
with the story 
of the picture, 
story of the 
artist, ques- 
tions to ask the 
pupils, sugges- 
tions‘ to the 
teacher, etc. 

Prices of the 
miniatures are 
given below. 
See note at 
right of prices. . 





Each package of full color miniatures 
contains one dozen of a subject, 

a leaflet with the story of the picture, 
ete., as described above.) This _ illus 
tration of the miniatures is made 0 
the same scale as the pictures shown at 
the top of the page. Compare the two 
to get an idea of the relative size 0 
large pictures and miniatures. 


* Orders may be 
for one or assorted 
subjects but the 
packages contain- 
ing one dozen of @ 
subject cannot be 
broken. 


25 cts. per doz. 


15 cts. .per doz. 
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Brain Fag 
Relieve 


® / 





Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 


ance At all druggists. 


ACID 


tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


HORSFORDS 
PHOSPHATE 




















CAN EASILY BE YOURS 








A PERFECT LOOKING NOSE 


Trados Model No, 25 corrects now all 
ill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, per- 
manently and comfortably at home, It 
is the only noseshaping appliance of pre- 
cise adjustmentand a safe and guaran- 
teed patent device that will actually give 
W you a perfect looking nose. Over 90,000 
satisfied users, For years recommended 
by physicians. 16 years of experience in 
manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your 
service. Model 25 Junior for children. 


Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England. Write for 
testimonials and free booklet, which tells 
you how to obtaina perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2721 Binghamton, N. Y. 





















BEAUTIFUL 


secure direct from us, postpaid. 
envelopes, 


luxe assortment today. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have selected an assortment of 35 of our new- 
est and most popular designs which you can now 


This setis assorted as to various designs and greet- 
ings and many of the cards have deluxe tissue lined 


This offer is of exceptional value. Our 92 years 
guarantees you satisfaction. Send $1.50 for this de 


TEACHERS: oo, aon 
THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY, 
Dept.N, W.3rdSt., Cleveland, O. 
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S «DARKENS and 


MAYBELLINE CO., 





or water-p' 
i tid. BLA Kor BROWN, 760 at your 
YBELLINE Ct CHICAGO 


BEA 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful, charep p beauty 
pes ees Used by millions of lovely 


beauty 











Now For Christmas 


Sunshine Christmas Book by Marie Irish. The 
latest and best book for all grades, Contains every- 
thing needed to round outa splendid program —recita- 
tions, dialogues, drills, songs, monologues, etc. 40 cts. 
Kiddies Christmas Book. A dandy book for 
Primary children. Everything fora complete pro- 











gram. 40 cts. Send for Free Catal of Entert. 
The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 


one seesthem. W. 
howt got deaf 
youhear. Address 


| GEO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Ine.) 
4 28 Hoffman Bldg., 2589 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 








24 CHRISTMAS CARDS 75c. 


Six beautiful designs embossed in colors. Choice senti- 
ments. 24 envelopes to match. $2.40 value. 


%” NOTESHEETS and 100 ENVELOPES ( 
Dev Satisfaction guaranteed. WOOLV 
-NI, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Also sell 


Beton for 


RTON’S, 
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Elaine Catches the Rhythm 
(Continued from page 60) 


_ Miss Anne told the children that Rose 
was ill, but checked questions about 
the contest peremptorily. Elaine took 
up an arithmetic paper without a pro- 
‘test. When Miss Anne’s blue pencil 
annihilated three examples out of four, 
she sighed, and reached for another 


| sheet in a sort of abstraction. 


_When the welcome sound of “Class 
rise—pass,” fell on the air of late 
afternoon, Elaine sat still. Miss 
Anne, who waited for explanations 
rather than demand them, saw the 
lines disappear, then went calmly to 
her desk. Elaine came toward her, 
twisting a loose button on the dingy 
coat. Miss Anne looked up and 
smiled. She reached out an arm, and 
circled the small figure beside her, 
while she pushed things into place on 
her desk. 

“Miss Anne,” said Elaine with an 
effort. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Would you let me go to—to the 
contest in Rose’s place?” 

In genuine surprise Miss Anne 
dropped her arm, and turned to face 
the child squarely. 

“Why, Elaine, dear, you don’t—do 
you know all the pieces?” 

“Every one.” 

“But you—”’ Miss Anne _ stopped. 
Hers was never the hand to brand a 
child with “You can’t do.” Instead 
she drew Elaine close to her knees. 
“What’s the name of this, Elaine?” 
Miss Anne could whistle like a bobo- 
link, and now a tune came trilling from 
her pretty lips. 

“The Sandman.” 

“This?” Another warbled phrase. 

“Handel’s Largo.” 

Miss Anne’s lips shaped again, and 
in spite of herself her eyes said, “You 
don’t know this one!” 

Elaine chuckled. “That’s the Chin- 
ese dance from the Nutcracker Suite! 
Gee, what swell steps I could do to it!” 

There was an instant of silence, as 
Miss Anne studied the slender face, 
pale from late hours and wrong food. 
Someone had said Elaine’s mother had 
been an actress. Finally she put her 
last test, very squarely, very plainly.” 
You know, don’t you, dear, that if you 
go in, it isn’t for Elaine Le Clair—it’s 
for the Clinton School.” Elaine 
nodded. “The point is that the school 
wins, not just the child who has the 
best answers.” 

“I know.” She had the weary air 
of a child who submits to needless adult 
explanations. 

This might be the dawning of the 
light, exulted Miss Anne. The sense 
of teamwork might be glimmering 
faintly, and she dared not cast one 
shadow athwart its gleam. 

“T’ll let you go,” she said at last. 

Elaine leaned a bit against her. 
“Will you—can I hear that new record 
again?” 

It was on top of the record shelf, 
and soon the hushed strings swept 
their message through the dusty, de- 
serted schoolroom. The child sank into 
a front seat, and drank in the simple 
tune, her face pathetically eager in the 
fading light. The music stopped. The 
child rose and went toward the door. 

“Is that all?” 

Elaine nodded. 

“Come ready to go to the contest 
to-morrow noon.” Another nod, and 
Miss Anne was alone. “And they say 
teaching is monotonous!” she jeered. 
“Here that child has soaked in the 
music and hid it under her grubby 
little skin, when she .wouldn’t set it 
down on paper. The ways of young 
—_ She gave them up, and got her 
at. 

Next noon Elaine came in, apparent- 
ly calm, but the object of excited com- 
ment. A new dress, a better hat, kid 
gloves that reeked of gasoline, and 
white-topped shoes with streaks of 
soil on the uppers, and spots of whit- 
ing on the patent leather. The news 
spread. Elaine was to take Rose’s 
place. 

“Her!” said Tommy Cave, offen- 
sively. 

“Well,” said Herman, “why not?” 


Succeed in ART 


while you 







. youth is an advantage—not a 
@ handicap. Girls are naturally fitted for 
the work—and in commercial art can 
earn as much as men of equal ability. 
If you like to draw, an almost sure indi- 
cation of talent, make the most of your ability! 
The Federal home-study Course has proven 
0) that it can lift you over several years of low-pay struggling, and bring 
you much more quickly to a worth-while income. 


Federal Students Make Good Incomes 


The average age of these young artists is only 30 years. See what they 

earn: 

E. McT., Pasadena - - $800 a mo. F.K., New York - + 400 a mo. 

C.P.M., Chicago - . - 600 a mo. L.H. W., St.Louis - - 350 a mo, 
.H., New York . - 1200 a mo. P. M.H., Carnegie, Pa. - 325 a mo, 

M.O.H., Hollywood - 300 to 900 a mo. (names on request) 


These are only a few of hundreds who have quickened and assured their 
success by getting the right start through Federal Training. 


Send Today for “YOUR FUTURE” 


If you are in earnest about your fu- 
ture send today for this beautifully 
illustrated book, telling about Com- 
mercial Art as a profession, naming the 
famous artists who have contributed 
to the Federal Course, and showing 
work done by Federal Students. Find 
out what graduates and others say 
about the Course. Use the 
coupon below, stating 
your age and occu- 
pation. 














2008 Federal Schools Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me “Your Future’ without obligation. 


Age.................. Present Occupation... 


Write your address plainly in margin 


‘*THE SCHOOL FAMOUS FOR THE SUCCESS OF ITS STUDENTS.”’ 
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are young! 


ERE is a line of work in iat 











Latest improved model, sharp- 
ens all sizes of pencils. Posi- 
tively rust-proof. Can be at- 
tached to wall or 

desk. Nickel-plated 

chip container and 

Olive Green base. A 

necessity for school- 

room or home, This 

beautiful machine 

we will send 

to you, 
parcel post 





Under Our Special Proposition 





Our Guarantee SPECIAL PROPOSITION 


Hunt Round Pointed 
Pens are used by New 
York City, ee . Gentlemen—Please send me by Parcel Post prepaid 


Indianapolis, and hun- | {Scratch out one not wanted) { £5 pov-<ent pecpates 


dreds of other schools of Hunt Round Pointed Pens, which will be sold by my 
and U. S. Government pupils and I will send the proceeds to you. Then Fa 
departments. Boston - to send a ue oe — _ prevald, : ~ 
oston Penci mer, lel K. S.; also for my schoo 
ag at gan room a Process Card , showing how steel pens are made. 
> 
Name a 


other large cities, and Lenennenennsneeniene 
branches of the U. S. P. O. Address 
Government. State 
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A 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 













(O00 Mi hout Doors 


ith Disappearing ¢ 7S 
Glass Doors___.. Per Section | 


On Approval ~Direct to User 
Oss ¢ 


/T.GROWS WI/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users. 

Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imita- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 
tory ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO 
YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 





A new set of Plan Books for teachers 
at a reasonable price. See page 24. 





Buy a Xmas gift on the same. Agicx 
basis as 95% of the autc- Ba 
are bought. Pin $2.00_ 

this ‘‘ad,"’ indicate selection ~ 
and mail today. Your choice. 
| come for a 15-day trial. - 
‘Try to duplicate elsewhere for 
, oh m if satis pay 
_balanc 
A ments. Otherwise, return 
a hag $. pay tala be Wars S 
I |. No pe—prompt Garr: 
ory-dealings tonfidential. 
$10--14K white gold wrist watch; 
@blue-white diamonds; 4 blue sap- 
phires. 15 jewel movement with 
expansion bracelet. complete, in 
gitt case $45, 
$4.30 a month. 








$13--Ladies 18K white gold ring; 
AAI blue-white diamond $50,006 
$4.80 a monthe® 
$26--18K white gold, lace - work 
; with 3 blue-white diamonds 
29.50- $2.75 amonth. 
i $15S--Gents 18K white gold ring, 
| og | pravy:, blue pe ee 
f : ue-white diamonds . 
$5.55 a month 





$17--12 size, 7 jewel Elgin watch’ 
7+-12 ¥ i ch’; 
oo ie? - filled case; with chain 





Id= tilled f 
' complete $23, — eis win 
$2.15 a month. 


$18--Famous BULOV 
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and Tommy, remembering sundry en- 
counters, did not explain. 

At quarter of two the girl repre- 
senting the eighth grade stopped for 
Elaine, and the envious eyes of the 
third grade followed the taffeta hat 


.and Sunday coat that left their midst. 


Miss Anne haled them back to spell- 
ing, and Elaine and the contest faded 
from thought. At half-past four Miss 
Anne finished her monthly report. 
She pushed back her hair, and was 
slowly uncurling her cramped back 
when a figure entered her room. 

“Miss Anne—come! Elaine’s hurt 
—an auto—at the hospital. I got a 
taxi. For God’s sake don’t stare— 
hurry! She wants you. Oh, my baby 
—my baby girl!” 

The _ overdressed, Paris-shingled 
woman before her gave a sob, anc 
pressed a hand against her mouth. 
Miss Anne quickly put on her wraps 
and led the way. 

“Wait till we’re in the taxi,’ she 
said, as they left her room. The taxi 
lurched away, and she turned to the 
woman beside her. “Now tell me.” 

“She was coming from this contest, 
and she was in front of the big girl, 
and didn’t hear her say wait, I guess. 
She started, and a coupé turned out of 
a side street. The big girl grabbed for 
her, but Elaine was too quick. The 


big girl screeched so that the driver | 


had to stop, and he took them to the 
hospital. She didn’t know anything 
till they got her in, and then she began 
calling—for you!” 

A face blank with woe was drawn 
under this last bolt of fate. Miss Anne 
spoke, easily. “She wanted me just 
because she had something to tell me 
about the contest. She couldn’t live 
without you; why, you’re her mother!” 

The woman turned from the taxi 
window. Incredulously she _ studied 
Miss Anne. “I never heard a school 
teacher give a mother any show be- 
fore!” she said grimly. 

The taxi swung around the drive of 
the hospital, and the woman’s face 
went white. “They think she’s dying. 
I made the nurse say that.” 

Miss Anne shut her eyes an instant 
—Elaine, as Alice in a bit from Won- 
derland—Elaine scowling at long divi- 
sion! The taxi door opened, Elaine’s 
mother thrust a bill at the taxi driver, 
and hurried Miss Anne up the steps. 

“She’s in the emergency’ ward. 
Here,” and they were in the elevator. 

A doctor and an interne looked up 
from the nearest bed as they entered 
the ward. The doctor had his fingers 
on a little white wrist, and Miss Anne 
caught the merest flicker of his nega- 
tive nod toward the other. 

Elaine’s mother spoke in a hoarse 
voice that fought its way through 
tears. “This is Miss Anne that she 
wanted. Is she—has she come to?” 

“Not yet. She was pretty badly 
hurt. We think an operation—” 

The woman swayed, and Miss Anne 
put a firm arm around her. 

“Don’t be frightened. An operation 
is not needed, now.” 

The woman drank in a breath of 
hope, but Miss Anne read those words 
differently, and her blood chilled. She 
stepped a bit nearer. A bandage hid 
the rough hair, and the face under it 
was so still that Miss Anne flinched at 
sight of it. Very softly she dropped 
on her knees by the bed. “No hope?” 
she asked, very low. 

“None, unless we can rouse her.” 

The nurse set a chair silently, and 
Elaine’s mother let herself sink rigidly 
on the edge of it. A long, long look at 
the little face, then Miss Anne turned 
to the doctors. 

“Would it hurt if I sang to her, just 
a little, very softly?” 

_.“No one in here just now—you ma 
if you want to, but she won’t hear it.” 

Miss Anne leaned toward Elaine and 
opened her lips. 


While the little children sleep, 


It was like sleep, except for that 
ghastly whiteness. 
Little stars are waking. 
Would Elaine ever wake again? 


Miss Anne shut her hands tight, and 
went on. 





Angels bright from heaven come, 


A red stain was filtering through the 
bandage. Miss Ann forced her voice 
steady. 


And till morn is breaking, 


A sob from the woman behind her 
tore at her self-control, but her heart 
said, “God, you are taking care of her!” 


They will watch the livelong night, 
By their beds till morning light. 


Was that a quiver of those heavy 
eyelids? Just a few more words to 
push past the ache in her throat. She 
a let Elaine know that’ she was 
ere, 


While the little children sleep, 
Stars and angels watch do keep. 


A hush. The doctor’s eyes on Elaine, 
the interne’s eyes on Miss Anne. Then 
the heavy eyelids lifted wearily, and a 
faint little voice said, “Miss Anne!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

The doctor moved aside, and Miss 
Anne, still on her knees, moved closer 
and took the limp hand. 

“We won it! The Clinton School— 
first prize—for third grade!” 

The eyes closed, the voice trailed off. 

“Fine! I’m so proud!” 

The doctor stooped suddenly. He 
took the hand away from Miss Anne, 
and found the wrist. A puzzled relief 
overspread his professional calm. 
“We’re going to keep her!” he said, 
and there was a shade of awe in his 
tone. 

Miss Anne rose, cramped and tremb- 
ling, put out her hands blindly, and 
collapsed against the starched white 
importance of the young interne. 

“She’s got it, I tell you!” she sobbed, 
pounding his astonished shoulder. 
“She’s really got it! Elaine has caught 
the rhythm!” 


Inexpensive Lockers 
By Hallie B. Hamilton 


In the absence of small lockers in the 
primary room, egg cases standing on 
end, each making space for two pupils, 
are a unique device. 

Buy ordinary two portion egg cases 
and have the children paint them 
orange inside and black outside. Then 
have the children cut a curtain for 
each from muslin, After they have 
cut their own stencil pattern, they can 
stencil their curtains. These lockers 
provide a place for soap, work apron, 
wash pan, or anything which cannot 
be kept in the pupils’ desks. 

The children enjoy the work of mak- 
ing the lockers and point to them with 
pride. 
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Owners: (Names and addresses of stockhold- 
ers holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock.) Alexander Lieb Estate, Dansville, 
N. Y.; W. J. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; W. B. 
Bundy, Dansville, N. Y.; A. E. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth H. Beecher, Dansville, N. Y.; 
F, A. Owen, Dansville, N. Y.; Grace F. Owen, 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.; Howard R. Myers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Clark, Hillsdale, 

ich.; H. G. Fowler, Dansville, N. Y.; Chas. 
E. Gardner, Chicago, Ill.; Kenneth A. Plough, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders, holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities : 

John C. Benedict, Saugerties, N. Y.; Steu- 
ben Trust Co., ornell, N. Y.; Citizens 
National Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; First National 
Bank, Hornell, N. Y.; LeRoy National Bank, 
LeRoy, N. Y.; First National Bank, Wells- 
boro, Pa.; Merchants & Farmers National 
Bank, Dansville, N. Y.; Citizens Bank, Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; John Focht, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Thomas W. Shannon, Rochester, N. Y.; rs. 
W. H. Miller, Dansville, N. Y.; Livingston 
County Trust Co., Geneseo, N. Y.; Spring- 
water State Bank, Springwater, N. Y.; L 
vonia State Bank, Livonia, N. Y. 

W. J. BEECHER, 
Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th 

day of October, 1926. 

Joseph C. Thomson, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1927.) 
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OTHING gives greater satisfac. 
tion, nor is more beneficial than 
MU-COL. Gargle frequently with this 
cooling, soothing solution, and yoy 
will.always keep it in your medicine 
cabinet. Comforting and safe. 
Has many other uses, too, 
Powder form, dissolves rapid. 
ly in warm water; handy for 
travelers; no breakage oy 
leakage. 
eJMU-COL 
Non-poisonous Hygienic Powder 
At druggists, 35c, 60c, $1.20 or 
THE MU-COL COMPANY 


163 E. Tupper, Buffalo, N.Y, 
Write for Free Sample 








HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. Moles 
(also BIG growths) dry up and 
drop off, Write for booklet, 
124A Grove Ave., Woodbridge, N. J. 
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Individual Name Pencils in Beautiful 
Holly Boxes at 15c. See page 69. 


Decorate This 


Beautiful Hanging Bookshelf 
’ Instruction 


Yourself! wuz... 


A New Idea 


mms Che latest vogue 


in decoration 
Make or calls for colored 
| SaveMoney 





1 furniture. Take 
| this new easy 


| you wantatsmall 
cost; we supply 
| finely-built fur- 


B) wood. We fur- 
ynish materials 
without extra 
cost. 





You don’t need any previous exper- 
lence or artistic skill, Simple, easily 
followed directions and ready-to- 
useenamels make itall plain sailing. 
It is nothing but fun to apply the 
lovely color-scheme to the smooth 
wood of this charming “Colonial” 
shelf—and the finished article 
will add just the cheerful note of 


distinction your walls need! And 


you get professional results with 
our new method. 


Write for Catalog 


Choose from a wide variety of tilt-top, console 
and end tables, Windsor chairs, hanging shelves, 
etc., etc. You can have beautiful colored furni- 
ture in this new way for half the usual price. 


You can make money selling your work if you 


wish, Write for catalog today. 


HOMECRAFT STUDIOS, Inc. 
511 Wisner Bidg. 
HOMECRAFT STUDIOS, Inc., 
511 Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me your complete catalog of Home 


craft Studios furniture, and full particulars about § 


howIcan saveand make money decoratingit at home. 
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JNGERSOLL Wrist Watch 
les Recently reduced to.. 

New model this year. Tonneau- 
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with TE Imitation WEDD] 
INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
onsole nd $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Most Essential Subject 
(Continued from page 26) 


body of a bill that is not indicated in 
its heading. 

It is most important that there be 
definite objectives for attainment in 
oral and written composition in each 
year of the pupil’s school life. The 
qualities that make a _ composition 
poor, fair, good, excellent, or superior 
should be agreed upon by teachers of 
English. Experiments have shown 
that there is little disagreement as to 
what constitutes a poor or a superior 
composition, but the zone between 
these two is exceedingly hazy. Al- 
though a number of measuring scales 
have been devised, such as the Thorn- 
dike-Hillegas, the Harvard-Newton, 
the Nassau County Supplement, the 
Breed-Frostic, the Willing, the Lewis, 
and the Hudelson, not all teachers of 
English will become scientifically ex- 
pert in using such scales. 

There should be, however, an imme- 
diate effort to clear the atmosphere on 
standards of achievement in English 
composition in the several grades. 
Means should be found to determine 
whether the gradings of poor, fair, 
good, excellent, and superior awarded 
to compositions in two successive years, 
measure adequately a year’s progress 
in attainment. 

Does it not seem reasonable to expect 
that the solution of the foregoing prob- 
lem will also hasten the solution of the 
problem caused by the diversity in 
teachers’ grading of English composi- 
tions? So long as teachers of English 
vary among themselves so widely in 
their conception of themeaning of 
“fair,” “good,” and “excellent,” much 
remains to be done in refining our 
procedure. The point may be made 
that some other fields of teaching have 
no more clearly defined standards than 
English. The fact is admitted, but the 
relative importance of the subject of 
English makes our problem the more 
immediate and its solution the more 
mandatory. 

To summarize, it is urged: 

1. That united public sentiment for 
better oral and written English be de- 
veloped. 

2. That training in the lower grades 
be regarded as indispensable for ef- 
fective results in the higher grades. 

3. That the making of outlines and 
adherence to such outlines be insisted 
upon in both oral and written compo- 
sition. 

4. That the development of clear 
thinking and concise statement be rec- 
ognized as dependent upon adherence 
to a definite title as well as to a limited 
number of sentences. 

5. That definite attainable objectives 
in each type of composition be set up 
for each grade. 

6. That the major emphasis _ be 
placed on essential factors other than 
mechanics. 

7. That teachers of English co-oper- 
ate to establish norms of quality by 
which students’ compositions may 
judged with greater accuracy and 
fairness. 


The Use of Doesn’t 
By Helen Crowell 


My children are continually saying 
don’t in place of doesn’t. To make 
the correct use of doesn’t habitual I 
often have them play this game. 
start it by making some such state- 
ment as the following, “The dog barks.” 
I call on a pupil. He says, “The cat 
doesn’t bark. The cat climbs trees.” 
Then he calls on another child. 

This child says, “The cow doesn’t 
climb trees. The cow gives milk.” 
This continues until each child has had 
a chance, or until the teacher wishes to 
stop the game. : 

The sentences telling what the ani- 
mal does and doesn’t do need not be 
connected in thought, as that is not the 
object of the game. No child knows 
when his turn will come, so each must 
be on the alert and have his sentences 
ready. 

The children like this game and often 
ask to play it and, best of all, this 
particular error is being rapidly elimi- 
nated from their speech. 





A New Grammar Game 
By Helen Stallsmith 


I find that after one has worked with 
the parts of speech for a semester 
they become tiresome and monotonous 
and the children lose their interest in 
the study of grammar. 

As I was looking over my notebooks 
on “Plays and Games,” the thought 
came to me, “Why couldn’t we adapt 
the game ‘Fire’ for our grammar 
work?” 

I tried it, and to my joy it worked 
splendidly. In playing the game the 
one who is “it” points his finger at 
someone in the group and says “Ad- 
jective.” If that pupil does not respond 
with some adjective before the leader 
counts ten, he is “it.” Or he may say 
“Boy” and if the person designated 
doesn’t say “Common noun” he is “it.” 

We use instead of air, land, and 
water, nouns, pronouns, proper nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, adverbs, articles, con- 
junctions, and prepositions. 

The children ask for the game nearly 
every day and are now quite adept in 
recognizing and knowing how and when 
to use the various parts of speech. 


Spelling and Attendance 
By Alice Edwards 


In our school we had a great deal of 
trouble with attendance. Finding 
that all the pupils were enthusiastic 
about getting one hundred in spelling 
each day, I formulated a plan by which 
attendance would affect their spelling. 

This is the plan: Each Monday I 
place from twenty-five to thirty-five 
words selected from their textbooks on 
the blackboard. We study these words 
for one week, placing the greatest em- 
phasis on the words the children have 
the most trouble with each day. If 
the child gets three one hundreds, con- 
secutive or otherwise, during the week, 
he is exempt from spelling for the re- 
maining days. 

To add a little more interest, I allow 
the child who is first exempt to be 
teacher of the spelling class the rest 
of the week. The pupils think it is 
great fun to read the words to the 
class. 

If some child is not at school every 
day, he will not have an equal chance 
with the rest for exemption. In this 
way the plan has a remarkable in- 
fluence on attendance. 


Old Textbooks 
By G. H. P. 


My school library was cluttered 
with many discarded textbooks. We 
took off the covers, mended the back 
binding with unbleached muslin where 
necessary, and covered the book cover 
with lightweight wrapping paper. 
Over this we pasted covers of bright 
tonal papers, or the lovely Chinese 
papers, cutting them larger than re- 
quired, turning them over the edges, 
and neatly mitering the corners. We 
used tonal paper of matching shade 
for our pages, cutting to the desired 


size. 

Each child chose some country from 
the continent being studied at the 
time; then we began the real work on 
the books. Pictures illustrative of the 
people, life, and industries were gath- 


I|ered from magazines, old geographies, 


steamship folders, chamber of com- 
merce booklets, and other sources, and 
neatly mounted on the colored pages. 
Books were searched for reading ma- 
terial to explain the pictures. This 
material was written up, typed, and 
pasted into the book with the proper 
picture. When finished the pages 
were fastened together, sewed, pasted 
into place in the back of the cover, 
and finished with an inside lining page, 
as in a printed book. Cut-out letters 
of contrasting tonal paper or gilt pa- 
per titled the covers. Tied with a 
gorgeous Chinese tassel the books were 
really artistic and worth while. 

My eighth grade made a civics book, 
cutting pictures from old histories to 
illustrate it. My primary grades made 
books to hold pages of paper cutting, 
drawing, and written work. 
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W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
1133-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free picture folder about the 
Indian-detour. 











on your 
way to 


California 
wae 


A three days’ person- 
ally conducted motor 
tour through the col- 
orful Indian country 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwelling region be- 
tween Las Vegas, 
Santa Fé, and Albu- 


querque, New Mex. 


In no other way can 
you see so much of a 
vast, fascinating re- 
gion in so short a time 
and with the same 
economy, the same 
comfort. The rate in- 
cludes everything, i.e., 
meals, lodging and 
motor transportation, 
under expert Santa 
Fe-Fred Harvey 
management. 


Mail above coupon 
for picture folder 
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WANTED 
WOMEN TEACHERS 


For Interesting Educational Work 


Positions offer: permanent connection with nationally known 
organization, splendid training, a good financial return, the 
opportunity to travel with congenial teacher associates and 
the chance to render a real educational service. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 40 years of age with teaching ex- 
perience or normal school or college training. Salary and 
railroad fare paid to start. Apply immediately. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., 1012 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
















REE 10 DAYS TRIAL- GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 
DA PA The Perfect Writin 
YW Instrument | 













Writes with ink free and easy as a lead pencil without a miss, skip actual 
or blur. Its steady, uniform flow of ink actually improves your Patent 
handwriting. Won’t blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, en o.. aa. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 
at one time with original copy in ink. Bear 
down as hard as you like without 
fear of bending, spreading, in- 
juring or distorting its 
14 Kt.,solid gold 
point, 


feed prevents clogging. 
No complicated mechanism 
to clean or get out of order. 


Screw cap, gold self-filling 
fever and gold clip. Made of fins 
est highly polished black material. 


An Instrument of Refinement 


Sao! in size, workmanship and quality to any 
. $8, or $9 fountain pen. SEND NO MONEY - Writo 
mame and address plainly. Specify if you want ladies size. 
Pay postman §2 9s plus postage ondelivery. If withinter days 
Yoo are not entirely satistied, return it and we’l: refund your moncy, 
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INKOGRAPH CO.,EINC, 189-1 CentreSt. NewYork,N.Y. 











Sell tnkographs ke bi; fits, more sales, without investment. Quicker commissions, popular 
AGENTS prices, ne collecting. no eEmpetitions Send for an inkograph or write for special salee pian ‘bookiet. 


XMAS NAME PENCIL 








17 cents per box. 
See page 8. 
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for Children 


Individual N. 
PENCIL SETS® § 22. 


De Luxe Sets Peid 
Finest genuine sheepskin 
leather case with coin pocket, 
Tichly embossed. A 








Address printed FREE 


Clear, crisp, crackly white bond paper 










Smooth writing surface large sheets by engraved in 18 kt. 
Distinctive envelopes, Exclusive J tains pencils and Seckelar in ase 
gothic type. Rich dark blue ink. Y sorted colors, point protector, ruler, 


iy / sharpener. solutely supreme in 


Use Silvertone yourself Also use when bestowing gifts J. 
its class, 


Note Size 6x7 200 Sheets 100 Envelopes $1.00 


. 7 
NOSTIM INNW 4~ 


Personal Size 7x12 100 Sheets 100 Env. $1.50 ary / 
Executive Size 7 1-4x10 1-2 100shts & env $2.00 Nal Send Check, Money Order or U.S. Postage. 
Lower than store prices for unprinted kind 4 U. S. PENCIL Co., Inc. 


Always remit with order. Add 10 percent west of Denver and 
outside U.S. your money back if not highly pleased. 


487 Broadway Dept.20, New York 
Silvertone Stationery Co., 312 Gay Street, Miamisburg, Ohio j 








BOYS & 

cik-s Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell 
for 10C aset, When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
No Work—Just Fun. We trust you until Xmas. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO., Dept. 36-N.1.P. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Fasy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree. 
Write today, enclosing 3redstamps. We teach beauty culture. 





D.J, MAHLER, 2152-A Mahler Park, Providence,R.I. 














Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yk" 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon’s. It prevents infec- |f 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls, 3100 teach- 
ersaccepted thisoffer lastseason 





















Send the names of 20 or more Clip thisad. Mail it at once 

parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names and 

/ send you, notasample, buta reg- addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co. 
|| ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s, Minneapolis, Minn. 









Take these four steps for pupils’ health 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 64) 


upon, it is returned by the teacher with 
the request that it be rewritten. The 
teacher indicates the mistakes on all 
the papers. If it does not fall below 
this standard it is graded, the grade 
being recorded by teacher and pupil. 

All the composition work is kept in a 
loose-leaf notebook or similar booklet. 
At the end of the month or six-week 
period, the notebooks are regraded by 
the teacher. If any work has been re- 
written or otherwise improved since it 
was first graded, the teacher allows a 
certain added percentage for this. Al- 
though this rewriting is entirely op- 
tional with the pupils, the teacher is 
generally agreeably surprised to note 
the improvements. 

The booklets contain a table of con- 
tents, an individual list of words cor- 
rectly spelled which have been mis- 
spelled in written work, the mechanics 
of writing required, common errors 
made by individual pupils, and other 
related material. The children take 
pride in their neat notebooks, and per- 
haps this is the secret of their willing- 
ness to spend time and labor improving 
them. Needless to say, it is more ef- 
fective than rewriting under compul- 
sion.— FRANCES HOPE JEFFERSON, Min- 
nesota. 


Teaching the Elementary 
Number Facts 
(Continued from page 32) i 


of 18 cents? For every time we can 
take out 6 cents we can buy a box.) 

4. Will sold 6 papers for his brother 
at 3 cents apiece. How much did he 
get for them? : 

5. On the playground 18 children 
were divided for games into 3 equal 
groups. How many children were there 
in each group? 

6. Father set out 18 cabbage plants 
in short rows with 3 plants in each 
row. How many rows did he have? 

The children become confident from 
day to day that the rather uninterest- 
ing facts of their number lessons can 
be applied to the affairs of their own 
number world—their earnings, pur- 
chases, game scores, savings, etc. This 
serves to motivate the work for them. 

In concluding our discussion of the 
teaching of the elementary number 
facts, we should like to suggest that we 
have not exhausted the means that 
should be employed for the develop- 
ment of the number ideas. We have 
emphasized the number concept largely 
through counting both by one’s and by 
groups. Primitive man learned num- 
ber not only through counting but 
through measuring. Under the direc- 
tion of a teacher who is alive in projects 
in handwork and drawing, children may 
learn much of number through measur- 
ing for cardboard or paper construc- 
tion of number cards, calendars, and 
holiday posters. In fact, every teacher 
of number ought to have a chest or 
closet filled with materials for making 
number real, such as marbles, sticks, 
blocks, nuts, pasteboard egg crates for 
teaching the dozen, boxes and cans for 
playing store, measuring cups, weights, 
scales, rulers, yardsticks, pint and 
quart bottles, pasteboard money, games, 
and many other things which her ex- 
perience in teaching may lead her to 
collect. With this abundance of mate- 
rial she will be able to approach the 
number idea from many angles and 
thus widen the children’s knowledge of 
number and its applications. 


“The advantages of the school can be 
but very partially enjoyed unless they 
are continued and extended by means 
of books. As the school is the pupil’s 
first teacher, so books are the second. 
In the first he acquires the elements of 
knowledge, in the second knowledge 
itself; in the former he converses with 
the schoolmaster, in the latter he holds 
intercourse with the greatest and 
wisest men of all ages and countries 
and professions, in all subjects and in 
every variety of style.” 
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PROTECTION 


§ Many avoid coughs, colds, 
§ bronchitis, or other winter 

ills, by protecting the body 
| with the consistent use of 


Scott's Emulsion 

















8 It is a food and tonic rich 
5 in health-building 
vitamines, and is a 
i source of warmth 
and energy. The 
| regular use of Scott’s 
Emulsion conserves strength 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 22-24 
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LLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, BLD.,PhJ. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
$1.00 “ever you yorlls coos tent 

s Eve iu 
y! What query parent should know 


Postpaid : ilasinbas 
Mailed in plain B..d binding 320 pages many 
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AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphi 








MAKES 77.9 °° sec 
In Few Hours can 


Without experience E. Lube earned 
$18.08 in one afternoon with our beautiful dress 
goods, silks and wash fabrics. No capital needed. 
We show you how to succeed. Write for samples 
and complete selling instructions. 

TIONAL IMPORTING COMA. 








TEACHERS 
Write for 


Proven Money-Raising Plan 
forschools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mas. 











spare-time money makers. Handcolor our greet 
ing cards. Original and distinctive Christmas line now ready. 
No experience needed. arn in one evening. Instructiom 
Sree, Many making $50 to $80 month in spare time. 

Send $1.00 for Trial Box 
Contains full assortment cards, colors, brush, instruction 
book. Will sell for $3 to $4 colored. Or send for FREE cats 
log ‘‘Pleasant Pages.’’ Describes whole plan. Write quick! 

LITTLE ART SHOP, 563 La. Ave., Washington, D. ¢. 
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Send for a ‘‘real’’ proposition. 


Ray Hibbeler, D2, 2104N. Keystone Ave., 
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To Ease Nose 
colds, and Throat , 


December 1926 





‘oay|| ( TAKE A LUDENS 
: of Millions Do 
oN 

c rich 

Iding More than 5000 women wrote in dur- 
| is a ing the past year, telling how Luden’s 


Menthol Cough Drops had helped them 
and their families. The exclusive 
Luden Menthol blend gives quick re- 
lief to sufferers from hoarseness, coughs, 
colds, “flu” and other irritations of the 
air passages. Especially beneficial to 
children. More pleasant to take than 
cough medicine. Look for the yellow 
package—5c everywhere, 














_The Cleanliness Crusade 


isanimaginative and elastic device developed by 
Procter & Gamble as a guide for teachers in de- 
veloping the subject of Health and Hygiene. It 
includes material for both the teacher and the 
class. There are decorative materials for the 
schoolroom walls, little cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the childrento take home with 
them. It is practical and complete because it is 
the direct product of thousands of teachers’ urgent 
fj need ofsuch anidea and the material necessary 
| for its achievement. 

We shall be glad to send the Cleanliness Crusade, 
ifyou are interested in these subjects, tor twenty- 
fivecentsin stamps. The material necessary for 
theconduct of the Crusade, afterwards, will be 
sentfreeupon request. It is not appropriate for 
children beyond nine or ten years. For the higher 
grades ofthe school, Doctor Bonsor of Columbia 
has prepared an educational chart that we shall 
be glad to send, upon receipt of application for it 
from the superintendent. There is no charge for 
| thischart. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Dept. 321, Cincinnati, O. 


Foot Pains 
Stopped 
in five 
‘Minutes 


If your feet pain and ache, if they tire easily or 
feel cramped, if they burn or itch, if your legs ache 
With throbbing, twitching pains, I want to send you 
teeand postpaid my new book ‘Foot Health”. It 

lshow foot troublesmay becorrectedeasily,quickly 
bermanently at home by an entirely new method 
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>Jan that uses no arches, braces, cushions, bandages or 

ee any other device to be wornin theshoeoron the foc., 
rcieties, é it special shoes or tiresome exercises, Yet 
NY, ot pains are stopped almost instantly, weak fallen 
ane. till frehes raised and strengthened, the foot muscles 
urs, vigorated, the circulation in the feet and legs 







ed, and the cause of foot troubles perma- 
corrected. Write for this free book now 
how easy it is to have strong, sturdy, 
: Pporting feet free from aches and pains. 


F.H. GRIFFITH, Foot and Leg Specialist, 


| Suite 2931, Davidson Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED 


Girls—Women, 15 up 


GOWN 
DESIGNERS-CREATORS 


Why not have many fascinating 
Gowns at big savings? Teachers 
can learn in spare time without 
leaving their home. 


Gown Designers—Creators get 


$45 to $75 a Week 


Many start exclusive Gown Parlors 
in their own homes, Over 
22,000 former members includ- 

ing many teachersnowde- / 
sign and make their own 7 
gowns and hats, Every 

teacher should mail / 

the coupon today / Coupon 
FRANKLIN 


sure, 
e INSTITUTE 
Act Immedi- o” Dept. D602 


ately. & Rochester, N.Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Learning to Write 
(Continued from page 34) 


while it is in process so that he will be 
conscious of the changes in the direction 
of the movement. Perfection in pro- 
duction of correct forms comes only by 
trial and success. Having produced a 
form which satisfies him, the child at- 
tempts more or less consciously to re- 
peat the movements which gave this 
form. Little by little, undesirable 
movements drop off as_ success be- 
comes frequent instead of occasional. 

It is not desirable in these grades 
for the child to speed up his writing 
too much. It is still to be expected 
that there will be a large amount of in- 
accuracy in the writing forms, and it 
is wise to use only a moderate speed so 
that speed and accuracy may advance 
together and neither at the expense of 
the other. 

In the second and third grades the 
child should note letter forms more ex- 
actly than in earlier work and should 
be more critical of his own production 
of the letters. Presentation together.of 
letters which have common elements 
will help the child to recognize like- 
nesses in letter forms and this will re- 
sult in greater accuracy. For example, 
the horizontal connecting line from w 
often is a source of difficulty to the 
child, as it is in other letters. If he is 
led to recognize that this particular 
form is common to }b, 0, w, and v and to 
associate these letters definitely in his 
work, he will be less likely to make er- 
rors of this type. 


PoINTs TO BE EMPHASIZED 


Ease and freedom of the sideward 
movement together with some refine- 
ment of letter forms should be the 
chief points of emphasis in these 
grades. The co-ordination begun in 
the first grade should be advanced. 
This demands that there be used the 
right amount of force in propelling the 
pencil in the right direction and at the 
right time. For instance, if the third 
finger gives its push to the left too 
early or if the thumb pushes up at the 
wrong instant, the correct letter form 
cannot result. “If each finger does not 
exert its due or proportional amount of 
force in making any particular line, 
the stroke is thrown out of its correct 
course,””5 

The child should develop also the 
habit of making simultaneously the 
movement of the arm across the line 
and of the fingers in producing the 
finer lines. This is more desirable than 
the practice of lifting the arm or hitch- 
ing it forward at intervals in the prog- 
ress across the page. “It has been 
found by experiment that the use of 
rhythm which is suited to the age and 
training of the pupils increases the 
speed and improves the quality of their 
writing.’’6 

The child gains far more by writing 
much somewhat fluently than by writ- 
ing a little very slowly with great at- 
tention to details. 

Here, as in the first grade, the child 
profits by seeing the word or words as 
they are being written, for then he 
may follow the movement and the re- 
sulting form with his eyes as it grows. 
This has the advantage of giving him 
definite knowledge of the point of be- 
ginning, the direction and order of the 
lines, and it helps in the initiation of 
the movement. It also gives him a 
basis for comparison of his own move- 
ments with those which produce the 
satisfactory form. He first gets the 
idea of the gross movement, as, left, 
right, up, or down, and later when this 
has been acquired his idea may be re- 
fined by attention to the details of the 
form. One great help in such study of 
details with the younger child is the 
selection of the best of his own writ- 
ing. Even if at first his writing has 
little resemblance to the copy and is 
crude, he will be encouraged by the def- 
inite recognition of such virtues as his 
writing does possess. 


5 Freeman, Frank N., Psychology of the Com- 
mon Branches (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1916), p. 15. 





S Thid., p. 16. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


THE CHILD Must Not “Try” Too Harp 


It has been said that only intense ef- 
fort educates. There is some truth in 
this but there is also a danger in its 
universal application. Too intense ef- 
fort may actually hinder the develop- 
ment of a desired skill. I remember a 
boy who was getting little success in 
his writing. The teacher observing his 
work said, “You are not trying. Look 
at the copy and see how it is made.” I 
heard the teacher’s remark and I also 
saw the boy’s resentful look as the 
teacher left him. Presently I asked 
permission to help the child. I tried to 
take his pencil as he wrote. It was 
firmly grasped. I put my hand on his 
arm. It was tense and did not respond 
by movement to a touch indicating di- 
rection. The real difficulty here was 
too intense effort. The boy was “try- 
ing” too hard. I helped him to relax 
by suggesting that as one could not 
throw a ball with the arm held stiffly, 
neither could one write while the mus- 
cles of the arm were rigid. Then by 
placing my hand over his, I gave him 
the idea of an easy movement in place 
of a tense, cramped movement. When 
such a habit of tenseness has been ac- 
quired, it is necessary to establish a 
different attitude toward the work. 
This cannot be done in one period or 
two, but when finally accomplished it 
will be worth the effort in the im- 
provement in the writing and in the 
child’s increased pleasure in his writ- 
ing. 


Cats—Not the Alley Kind 


By Josephine H. Coffeen 


I recently substituted in_a_ school 
where the pupils did not allow their 
g’s, y’s, and f’s to extend below the 
line. I made copies and lectured; but 
to no avail. 

Finally, I drew upon the blackboard 
the outlines of a board fence. Casually, 
I inquired if any pupil had ever seen a 
cat sit on a fence. Several admitted 
that they had seen one. 

“How does a cat sit on a fence?” I 
asked; but no one seemed to know. 
They must have been afraid that I 
wanted a demonstration. At last a 
third grade pupil offered this, “He 
just sits on his hind legs.” 

“Why doesn’t he sit this way?” I 
said, drawing a cat with the tip of his 
tail touching the top board of the fence. 
The youngsters looked as though they 
questioned my sanity. ‘“He’d fall off!” 
they chorused. 

“But many of you try to make your 
cats sit that way,” I accused them. 
(Vigorous denials.) Then I made a 
row of g’s, y’s, and f’s along the top 
of the fence. The idea struck home, 
and “cats” sat on their “hind legs” 
after that. 


Comfort for the Little People 
By Georgia L. Pinkerton 


On my first day of teaching in a lit- 
tle country school my four beginners 
were particularly uncomfortable _be- 
cause, though I gave them the smallest 
seats, their feet did not touch the floor 
but dangled in mid-air. 

Finding that appeals to the school 
board for new seats were useless, I se- 
cured several wooden boxes with solid 
bottoms. Borrowing a saw, I sawed 
off these boxes until they were just 
the right height to meet the little feet. 
Then the children decided that after 
all it wasn’t so tiresome to go to school. 

Another means I had to shorten the 
days for my little beginners was my 
“eozy corner.” I made it for a child 
with a slightly crooked spine who 
found it torture to sit up very long at 
a time. I brought a rug and several 
old cushions and placed them in the 
corner of the room which was partly 
enclosed by the sand table. Here he 
and (less often) the other little ones 
were allowed to sit, play, or lie down; 
even to take short naps when the warm 
fall days made them drowsy. I always 
insisted upon the children being quiet, 
and after the novelty wore off, the 
order in the schoolroom was all the 





better for my “corner”; for I did not 
have to worry about the little ones. 














Amazing NEW 
Skin Whitener 


I have the honor to present an en- 
tirely different kind of cosmetic 
. . . utterly unlike any cream, pow- 
der, pack or lotion you have ever 


known ... called the most impor- 
tant beauty discovery of the age. 


brings vivid, alluring beauty .to 
the skin in a new way, by bringing 
whiteness and smoothness up from 
underneath the darkened, weather- 
toughened surface that has been con- 
tinuously exposed to sun, wind and 
cold. Under this totally different 
treatment the skin grows ivory-white, 
. and it is the loveliness of your 
own natural white skin! 


Freckles and Tan Vanish 


Naturally, during this new kind of 
bleaching process, all trace of freck- 
les, tan, roughness, redness and 
blackheads fades out completely, 
leaving the skin smooth, clear and 
creamy-white. 


Amazing Women Everywhere 


All over America women are talking 
of this new lotion, and using it to 
whiten hands, arms, shoulders and 
the back of the neck, where the skin 
is usually much darker than on the 
face. All over the world women are 
sending for this preparation—even 
American and English women in 
China, India and Australia. 

Never before have women had such a 
cosmetic. Now... in just three to 
six days ... you can have the glory 
of a clear, milk-white skin. 

I guarantee these results. Test this 
lotion for six days. See what a strik- 
ing improvement just three days 
muke! Then, if you are not more 
than delighted, I ask you to let me 
refund your money. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Available, already, in thousands of leading 
drug stores, but for your convenience you 
may order direct. Simply mail the coupon 
below, and when the package arrives, pay 
the postman only $1.50 for the regular 
large-size bottle. Use this wonderful cos- 
metic six days or a week. Then, if you 
are not simply delighted, I will refund full 
price without comment. Send no money 
unless you wish, or unless you expect to 
be out ‘when the postman delivers the pack- 
age. Tear off the coupon now, and mail 
it today to (Mrs.) Gervaise Graham, 25 W. 
Illinois Street, Chicago. 


GERVAISE GRAHAM 


oLQCI0N FACE BLEACH 


(Mrs.) Gervaise Graham, 
Dopt. N-12, 26 W. Illinois 8t., Chicago. 


Rend me, postage prepaid, your Lotion Face Bleach 
On arrival will pay postman only $1.50, If not 
delighted after six days’ use, I understand you will 
promptly refund full price. 
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a This new book by F. Burke Fitz- — A new game book prepared primar- The Prize-Winning Plans containg 
wr. ~ patrick, Professor of Education, State er oo AN ily for teachers. Full instructions are in this book were selected from 
— Teachers College, Virginia, will enable given for playing more than four _ two thousand submitted by teachers 
you to test = ability and efli- 400 G bandred ormnes. i . . ———, a con 
? ciency as a teacher. ‘ e aim has been to provide games y the publishers o ormal I 
poe 9 The author first explains what con- a _ } “ suitable for every age, purpose and tor-Primary Plans. They coved 
[ANDAR , stitutes good teaching according to Jor Home, occasion. There are indoor and out- tically every phase of a teae 
FOR TEACHING modern ideas. He then presents in de- and Playground door games; games calling for either work, There are plans for making 
Rint tail definite present-day standards by physical or mental effort; games in of the various school subjects in 
patri which you can evaluate every feature which children of varying ages may esting to the pupils; for keeping 
of your work, The standards given participate; games for social or com- younger pupils employed with p 
are amply illustrated by concrete ex- munity gatherings; games for special able seat work; for promoting 
amples to make them of the greatest purposes in classroom work; in fact tuality, orderliness, obedience and gog 
value for self-improvement, The les- every kind of game that teachers may deportment; for solving the discipling 
son plans, projects, and problems in- need at any time. problem; for securing a piano, phon 
cluded have been thoroughly tested. The introduction to each chapter graph, library or other needed equip 
The titles of some of the chapters serves as a guide to the games and ment for the school; for enlisting th 
\ are: Methods of Evaluating Efficiency gives other valuable information. Dia- interest and cooperation of pa 
in Teaching; Standards for Evaluating grams and illustrations aid in making and the community, and for 























the Recitation; Organization of Subject Matter; Principles of clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game many other things that make for success in teaching. An 


Lesson Assignment ; Maintaining Order and Discipline; Self- is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of teresting collection of personally told teaching experience 
Improvement by Self-Analysis; Lesson Planning; ete. game; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth 

208 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid, 320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price ods and devices. 384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yea 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. ’ 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were originally 
published in the ‘‘Teach- 
er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
garded as the most thor- 
ough and complete 
question book published, 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 


Teaching Helps 




























ing, English d Amer- 

oem Eien oca. mal Instructor - Primary N 

raphy, Grammar, Arith- — oe — t 

metic, Algebra, Physiol- where use it as a “‘first- 

metic icra, Pee Ws that Meet Every Classroom Need | iii i yiuttcnn si 

raphy, U. S. History, —— in the ee b 

Civil Government, Draw- ° ° ollowing are the classi- 146 

ing, Writing, Nature May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices fications into which the [§ Peng 

- . idly Explinad 

Study, Current Events, ° ° e ° contents are divided with by Teachers Who 

Manners and Morals, When Ordered in Combination with the number of devices in |} Me ied en 

School Management, ae rene crag — 

Methods f Teaching. anagement ); Arith- 

SS NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS metic (39): Language \ 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- de eography (26) ; j 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, or THE PATHFINDER Spelling (48); History f 
This is followed by logically arranged questions (32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hygien 
covering were, phase of the subject, together O d ~ 1 5) “— vat HY —— a 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- N d P F b 15 h an gricuiture (50); Domestic Science i 
tions. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- r er Ow an ay e ruary t Seat Wok ttk) tev sng > eg (eu 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. ° C3 or ; Schoolroom olidays } 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- See Credit Offer on Page 2. Use Order Blank Below. Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, fall 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With New 

mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.84 





Pathfinder, 1 » $2.20. 
athfinder year, $ With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


The Pathfinder--the Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review pub- 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


BOOKS I AND II Practical Selections 























eee SCs For, several years lished at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through From twenty years of 
egg Ole pag Mi vsnee wm which teachers and pepils can keep informed as to what is jena Menge —- 
Primary Plans” e- going on in the world, is adapted for use b 
POEMS partment of “Poems In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is teachers of all grades, Practical 
TEACHERS Our Readers Have Ask- skillfully condensed and interestingly presented and there is every branch of study slections 
ASK FOR ed Fors “ This has been also a vast amount of general information of value and inter- —o pees, bs aa pl 
anauade” a tandeans est to teachers and pupils. Each issue contains a “Guide to re i pages, oF helps espe 
gee gp Contents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- on teaching _ history, ard Prumary Plans 
(bax Heation of desired pooms. ments on the topics covered in that issue. geography, _ arithmetic, 
480 of those most fre- $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Pri- spelling, and the other 
quently asked for have mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at standard subjects; on 
co gee oA te prices quoted. Use the order blank below. — — ee s 
Teachers Ask For.” In science and manual 
reality, therefore, these training; on physical 
books are a compilation exercises, and on many 


























by teachers of the poems which they have found Other Teaching Helps Described in This Magazine other schoolroom activi- 


most desirable for use in their school work. The Instructor Picture Studies (Page 14) Story Book Poster Patterns (Page 12) ties. | 34 full-page {iustrations of blackboard 
214 pages in eac 00k, ‘ull cloth covers. Book: rawings, nature and reading lessons, and idea: 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per The Instructor Plan ° (Page 24) Health Poster Patterns (Page 12) for busy work are included, Also 100 pages of 
cent discount on 10 or more copies. Either Order in combination with NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS or THE PATH- entertainment material. 320 pages, Full cloth 


FINDER at Special Reduced Prices—Cash or Credit. | Use order blank below. 








covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80. Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80, 





The Year’s Entertainments 


A large and choice collection of reci- 





The School Year Little Citizens and Their Flags _ | 





x tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 

ye Each of the ten chapters of this book covers x  leaux, memory gems and other enter- This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- 
The month of the school year and presents plans for tainment material arranged in com- ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of 
‘\| SCHOOL YEAR teaching the various elementary school subjects, The plete programs for the various months the various countries. These little citizens are dress- 
— plans for each month are built around one central of the school year. No matter what ed in their native costumes and directions for copy- 

© Faxon theme suggested by the month. The titles of these other entertainment books you may ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the 

) chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy have, you need this, yet with it, little fgg of each country represented by the little citizens 
v Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- else in this line would really be need- fo sepeodaned ta ts tres colors with an cutfline fac 


ed, for it supplies abundant material 
for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- 
ble column pages and is substantially 
bound in full cloth, Price $1.50, post- 


pathy, Character, Values, Some splendid entertain- 
ment features are included and the many illustra- 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- 
tion work, blackboard drawings, reading lessons, etc. 


to be copied and colored. Explanations are given 
for using this material in various interesting ways. 
This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 























256 pages, full cloth covers. Price 60 cents, post- paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With | 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. finder, 1 year, $2.20. The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


year, $2.50, 





cia USE THIS BLANK when ordering Normal factrusten®stanney Plans and oe 
Instructor P oster P. atterns | or both in combination POR pedal ge gy oy ie agiee os tng ee ae 
BOOKS I AND Il Pay February 15th If More Convenient 


BES EN ie Na te 
‘ pe Bea 5 F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 
sh (Mail to Nearest Office) Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date........................ 1926. 
Place cross (X) [] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 
squares to indi- (] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 


cnetaecree CJ Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
(] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 add’l. (] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
(| Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add’l, [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’l. 
{_] Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cts. add'l. 
QO 
OO 


Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books, 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. t 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 



















poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland which 


have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary | 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of (] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 Instr. Poster Patterns, Book 1, 65 cents add'l. 
[ additional ; Instr. Poster Patterns, Book 11, 66 cents add'l. 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional C] Story Book Poster Patterns, 66 cents add’l. 

| (] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [_} Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 

{-] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional (] Jointed Toys, Book 1, 60 cents additional 

| C1 Jointed Toys, Book #1, 60 cents additional 

| 


Mother Goose characters. Directions for color- 
ing, etc., accompany each pattern. 

Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
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‘| The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional 


Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Prims! 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 
Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr. $14 


Heavy paper covers. 
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Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four E d 8 I terns a 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. L] How I Did It, 80 cents additional (J The School Year, 6O cents additional Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight pa 45 Pm 

Price 80 cents, postpaid. [J Little Citizens, 60 cents additional for ie eg Jointed hin Heavy pa Won my pac 
Book II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, : ‘ { [J I am enclosing herewith. covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. men’s proz 

Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Little, This order totals $..........-.---...sssee Which CI I agree to pay not later than Feb. 15, 1927. Book II contains nine patterns for See - a 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mo a 
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Street or R. F. D State. 
NOTE: For subscripti to Normal Instructor-Pri PL to Canada, add 30 cents ; to other foreign countries, 
add $0 coale, ver Subscriptions to The Pathfinder to any point outside of the ab states, add $1.00. ‘ | 
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we FULL yg” 
YEAR TO 9 


Pick Yours Now !? 
We Deliver and Trust You 


Againcountry’s foremostdiammond qf 
merchantslead instartlingoffers. \ 
Look over these bargains, at almost un- 
. believable low prices. Read de- 
on 40 days’ fr 


) Zo scriptions. Youropportunity inet 
1aeg = 
j so 
A: of 
Send No Money Now! 


Keep your money in your pocket. Sclect the 
gem you as a png TSE, a8 core dara. rf 
ree 7 jes) . WwW 
senuine bine white ‘diamond, 9. Ue 


longed for. Easyterms-- | 
lower than cash prices, 
uarantee 
ithfullyserved the 
] ublic for nearly 100 years, 
ake your gelections. Our 
money back guarantee full: 
protects you. Order from this ad. 
ee trial. 


our 
We have fai 


° 01 . NO. 
7 --Gent’s l&kkt.solid white 
Seid. genuine blue white 

liamond -$4.6 


(! D and very liberal 
terms--write for a copy now! 


J.M.LYONECO:n: 


Wad 712 Pelee ents 
New York NY 








OUR BIG CATALOG 
of BOOKS sf, Publishers 


P" We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving toyou over 25,000 books of all publishers, 
Wesupply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with all their 
books, Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 
TE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, lil. 


Pres. 














1MadeI5945 
in Salesthe 


First Week!” 







400.00 in sales durin 

the last 23 weeks— se ing. 
Stark’s famous Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Hedges, etc. Their world’s greatest 
nursery advertising campaign creates 
a tremendous demand! Stark's Free 
Selling Outfit and Sales-Making Plans 

le me succeed from the start. I sold 
$159.45 worth the very first week!” 
teports Edw. Menhennett, Broome Co., N.Y. 


Sales-Mcking Outfit-FREE 


Write us—We can furnish you proof 
of thousands of successes like Mr. 
Menhennett’s—In Every State in U.S. 
advertising reaches 36,000,000 
erican families and Helps You Sell! 
OUS PAY— PAID WEEKLY. We can 

use your spare time or all of it. BIG SALES 
PRIZES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR PAY. 
WriteToday. Send name and address on cou- 
bon ora post card. We Can Start You Selling 


At 
Address Box S.W. 6201 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 


et LOUISIANA, MO. for 110 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COU PON! Use It TODAY. 


ERIES, Box8.W. 6201 @& 
a nsiana, Bo. ’ 
t Send me,—without one cent of cost or ob! 
on my part,, mplete details of your Stark Sales- 
selling about.. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Picture Study—‘“Madonna of 
the Magnificat” 


(Continued from page 48) 


of paintings in which the artist cele- 
brated the power, the love of learning, 
and the religious devotion of the Medici. 

Some of the greatest of Botticelli’s 
paintings were done at this time— 
“Adoration of the Magi,” one of his 
favorite subjects, “Allegory of Spring,” 
“The Birth of Venus,” “Mars and 
Venus,” and “Pallas and the Centaur.” 
One can perceive that the gods and 
nymphs of ancient Greece and Rome 
were at one time as near his heart as 
the Virgin Mary and Christ Child, 
whom, later, he painted so often. 

The success of these works spread 
Botticelli’s name so gloriously that 
finally he was invited by Pope Sixtus 
IV to come to Rome to superintend the 
decoration of the newly erected Sistine 
Chapel in the Vatican palace. Upon his 
return to Florence, at the age of thirty- 
eight, he was at the height of his pow- 
ers and was the acknowledged favorite 
painter of the Medici. 

However popular Botticelli’s paint- 
ings of the Greek gods and heroes were 
in his lifetime, it is as the painter of 
Madonnas that he is famed to-day. 
His last years, when he became the 
ardent friend of Savonarola, were de- 
voted almost entirely to the painting of 
a great series of Madonna and Child 
subjects, foremost among which is “Ma- 
donna of the Magnificat,” known also 
as “Coronation of the Virgin.” 

An early Italian writer gives us a 
melancholy picture of Sandro in his 
last years as a helpless, tottering old 
man whose art had gone out of fashion. 
For three hundred years Botticelli’s 
name remained buried in forgetfulness. 
It was only toward the close of the’ nine- 
teenth century that there was revived 
an appreciation of the “rare genius and 
high artistic quality” of this great mas- 
ter of fifteenth-century Florence. 


Small Savings of Every Day 
By Elsie Gray 


We use the Courtis Standard Prac- 
tice pads in our school. One night as 
I was looking over the tissue sheets, I 
thought, “There must be some use for 
these pieces of thin paper. I must not 
put them into the stove.” Sure enough, 
the next day I saw a picture in our 
reader of a turkey—just the thing for 
our sand table. Instead of marking 
the books by using carbon paper I 
placed the tissue sheet over the picture. 
In this way my little people had a fine 
copy of the turkey, which was later 
transferred to cardboard with carbon 
paper. This is an easy way, and I 
get much better, clearer results; be- 
sides, it saves the patterns which are 
to be copied. 

As I have eight grades in all, my 
little people have to do quite a bit of 
studying by themselves. I have them 
write down all the words they find in 
their lesson which they do not know. 
At first they would take a piece of pa- 
per, write a few words on it, and after 
class put it into the already full box of 
scrap paper. I asked the children 
to make small books by cutting the 
paper a certain size, and sewing it to- 
gether in leaflet form. They decorate 
the covers with pictures. The pupils 
keep these booklets in their readers and 
each day they enter the hard words. 

Besides saving much scrap paper, 
the plan provides a more or less per- 
manent record of individual pupils’ 
“hard words,” which can be used for 
review purposes when desired. Each 
child also takes pride in remembering 
all the words in his own little book; so 
I believe it aids in the vocabulary work. 


Patience and Diligence, like Faith, 
remove mountains.—Wm. Penn. 


Get on “Uncle Sam’s” Pay Roll 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U.S. 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage, be- 
cause of their training and education. Over 25,000 
positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. D247, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions now open to teachers, and 
free sample coaching. 
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SCRAP-BOOK WORK: 


“The Education of the Future”’ 


Health and Cleanliness 


A Scrap-Book Project for the Seventh and Eighth Grades 


ROCTER AND GAMBLE (the mak- 

ers of Ivory Soap) will send to you 
on request a copy of a spirited essay 
called “The Story of the Bath” and 
a detailed outline for making a big 
class scrap book. 

The outline has been prepared by 
Mrs. Isabel Sewall Hunter, Teacher 
of Drawing, Friends School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 

We quote Mrs. Hunter: “The mag- 
azines and newspapers are full of 
beautiful pictures. These pictures 
should be conserved for use in th> 
school. Aside from the beauty of 
the pictures, there are valuable bits 
of information, poems, timely arti- 
cles, important news items, editor- 
ials—all united make a wealth of 
vital material. 

“Scrap books—fascinating to every 
child—may be the means of conserv- 


ing this material. The _ subjects? 
Here are a few: ‘I can Help’, ‘The 
Book of Golden Deeds’, ‘World 
Friendship’, ‘Ideals in Modern Liv- 


ing’, Among those planned for the 
seventh and eighth grades belongs 
‘Health and Cleanliness’, 


“The outline for this particular 


it does, work in Geography, History, 
English, Drawing, Home Decoration, 
Arithmetic and Hygiene. 

“It does not, however, take much 
school time. The work is divided so 
that each pupil chooses his own com- 
paratively small part, but when each 
small part is accomplished, the fin- 
ished project makes a scrap book of 


which everybody concerned is pre- 
eminently proud.” 
Mrs. Hunter’s Project and The 


Story of the Bath will be sent free 
to any teacher who requests it, or it 
will be sent as part of the complete 
“Cleanliness Crusade” for 25c. The 
“Cleanliness Crusade” is an elabor- 
ate recreational project for the pri- 
mary grades. 


— 


he Procter and Gamble Company, 
General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, free of charge, the | 
essay and project outline for the scrap 

book on Health and Cleanliness. | 
Name | 
Name of School ; | 


Grade....... 











book, ‘Health and Cleanliness’, is 

wide in its application covering, as ‘Adteeae 32-L | 

66 e ° 9 66 e 99 Which is American Stand- 
onviction or VIGENCE Better? advpted by all ladtng 

Read that wonderful chapter— Hebrews, 11. If you look it up in any version Sonia, Won "> 

other than the American Standard Bible, substitute in your reading the word Bitte Fh LE: as, and 

**Conviction’’ for ‘‘Evidence’’ and then the word ‘‘Assurance’’ for out the United States 

‘‘Substance.’’ Whatadifference! What a wealth of meaning verse 1 has ood ened by over 

takenon! But just how and why? In our reading and exposition of Scripture from ‘which to study 


and more accurate than any other version. 


awards: Forbestletter - - - - 
For three next best letters (each) 


For ten next best letters (each) 


reat Love Chapter, I Corinthiana XIII, on heavy white 


sei, Cc. 


we need to be clear on these differences, The House of Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
publishers of the American Standard Bible, invites you_to give your views on 
these vital changes as given in the American Standard Bible, 


Write a Letter, Earn an Award 


The publishers want to hear from all the readers of Normal Instructor as to how 
and why this important passage in the American Standard Bible is so much clearer 
The best answers to this question, 
which should not exceed one hundred words, will be entitled tothe following 


No letter received later than January 31st, 1927, will be considered. 
judges will be the Editor of the Christian Herald, the Editor of the Christian 
Endeavor World, the Editor of the Record of Christian Work, Whether or not 
your letter entitles you to an award, every person sending an answer before 
February Ist, 1927, will be rewards d with a beautifully engrossed copy of the 

paper suitable for framing. 


here are no set rules, If you haven't an American Standard Bible or New Testament, 
yoo can doubtless borrow one or consult it at any public library or at the office of 
homas Nelson & Sons. 


Nelsonétsasea bible 


see, 


the Internationai,grad- 
ed and other Bible les- 
sons. 

















$25.00 

- 10.00 
- 5.00 
The 


H 





(Edited by American R 


NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types, and styles of bind- 
ing are obtainable wherever Bibles 
are sold, 


FREE BOOKLET ] 


A charming 36-page booklet entitled 
‘*The Wonderful Story,’’ published at 


l0c per copy, telling how the Bible ] Name 


came down through the ages, and con- 
taining many facts of vitalinterest, l Street No 
willbe sent FREE on request to any- ' spiny 
i Normal! t : 
ity «..... 











aes Eee Ae SY Gee A ee GU WE ee Eee con aE eS ae 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381-383 N. Fourth Ave., New York City 


DEAR SIRS: Kindly send me a FREE copy of your book entitled ‘*The Wonderful Story,’’ 
telling how the Bible cam q 





1 down through the ages. his does not obligate me in any way. 









SULK~ AID 


es toughens the threads of silk, greatly !n- 
s ereaeing the resistance to wear,snagsand 
runs—a magic for keeping silk bose and 
OS® lingerie LIKE NEW. 
@ Z-9 More Than Trebles Wear of Silk Hosiery 
jess to theskin or any fabric. Get SILK-AID 






FS Sth ae ao be toe 
[aor ny ban tne dad my door GEORGE HIRAM MANN, Lawyer 
Attractive Proposition for Jobbers and Retailere 80 Wall Street, New Yak 








Millions Due in Wages 


toold Navy Yard Workers may soon be paid. 
Will you help hundreds of old men obtain long- 
delayed pay? Ask your Congressman to read 
Senate report 244 of 1926 on Senate Bill 491. 
Leaflet of explanation, free, 
































LUXOR 
RAYON } 


Think of it! 
bloomers alone. 


profits go to YOU. 


Bloomers have 


desired. 





few 
you 
» we'll 
at once, 
today. 


cents 
aren’t 


plus 


Mail 





SILH VEST AND 
BLOOMERS 


Try where you will, you cannot duplicate this offer anywhere. 
_.A Vest and Bloomer set of 
peach and orchid for only $2.29—at the price retail stores charge for the 


These lovely undergarments are sold to you direct, by the manu- 
facturers—that accounts for the big savings. 


And you'll be delighted with Luxor Rayon Silk. 
material that WEARS, 
‘and new after each washing. 

Vest has bodice top, ¥ shoulder straps, finished with picot scalloped edge. 

anc 
elastic at waist and knees, re- 
inforced to take up the strain, 
Ample room for comfort. 


Send No Money 


Just your name and size and color 
When garments 
simply pay postman $2.29 
postage. 
delighted 
refund your money 


$2.29 





Luxor Rayon Silk in pink, 


Retailers’ and jobbers’ 


: ] It’s a rich, soft 
It’s easily laundered and always looks fresh 


rawn 

,S@ Se ee ee ee eee eee eee ee 
Undergarments Products Corp. 
56 West 45th Street, New York 

Dept. D. 

Please send me Parcel Post C. O. D. 
Vest and Bloomer set. I'll pay postman 
$2.29 plus postage. If I’m not satisfied 


rrive, 5 
¥; ) you’re to return my money at once, 


RGGPONB. cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccece 


coupon 
COOP. cc cccccccccccescocs 
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5 SVONDEREUL 
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13 E-—s t 
CONFIDENTIAL! Pay i 
ance next year TEN s 

monthly: pa mentees os 
ys 
if dissatislied Rus ist. 
OUR ORDER TO-DAY! 
X%61-18K white gold hand engraved | 
and pierce ery blue white 
diamond, $48 
‘$4.40 Monthly 
X62- New 


est Square prong ring. 
18K white gold. Fine Bive White 
Diamon 


Ss 
* $4.90 Monthly 
X63-18K white gold ladies three 
stone ring, Three fine Blue White 
Diumonds, $42. 

$4.15 Monthly ~ 

- wt Gents 18K White Gold Ring 

wo Blue Sapphires, so"* Blue 


Ww hite Damwnd, ls oho 
$4 onthy 


X68-Gorgeous ny Ft er Ring. Beant. 

ifly pls reed and engraved ISK white 
. aus at ne =e res $46.75 

monds, Two blue sapphires 

$4.57 Monthly 


X66. Ladies New 
Wristwatch. Four blue supphires-- 
feuur genuine diamonds 16j guaran- 
teed movenent, 8. 

3.77 Monthly 
X67 Gents Strap Watch. Jeweled 
Movement, nite metal case. 
Black enamel Py . $14.50 
$1 5 Monthly 
X68 -Jewele J Eh in Ustason Watch 
Chain and Knife RE . Furnished 
in presents ae3 dey aoect $21. 
00 ane 











Oval Shaped 





ABOVE PRICES SUBIECT To SPECIAL 
TEACHERS DISCOUNT OF 10%. ALSO 
APPLICABLE ON ALL CATALOG PUR- 
CHASES. O. F. B. 











For BOYS and GIRLS 
with Full Names En- 
id as illustrated. 

Ginch 


Exceptional Christmas Gift 
‘FREE’ sro a oeeee 


ey 

© ER < 
aaa RANKLIN 
on 

se with Coin Pocket; 4Perctis (peat cole 

Me ee: Somes “Price, 9 o cents.” 

| ia MARJORIE Gl 
e Pegrered TTY) rrr 
ae “Oa ° MARJORIE GORRIF 
BMA KO Merwe 


Mae MARJORIE GG 


uler with each case. 


TURNER 





LAP he SO UE ity 17 AIS : 
Pencils, engraved in gold, 25 cents 
Xmas Box 6 Pencils, engravedin gold, 35 cents 
No. 12 Xmas A} a Pencils, engravedin gold, 50 cents 
end Money Order or Check. Postage Paid. 
ADVERTISING PENCIL CO,, Station F, Bheimore, Md. 


Book on Destroying Hair'| 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. u.. M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago Colle of Ph harmacy . Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous Eetr and facial SleAgurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-42, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 








Last season we sold over 25,000 Boxes 
of Individual Name Pencils. The re- 
duced prices on page 69 will sell over 
50,000 Boxes this year. 


ANT WORK .cm.? 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 
women. Noselling orcanvassing. We teach you, guar- 
antee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE, 
Limited offer. e today. TCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

Spare time, 


EARN $25 WEEKLY writing for 


newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 



















manufac 

to 25c a Ib., sell at 400 to $1.00. 00. 
Ragsdalc’s “New? System laity 
Candy Factories’’ sets you upat once in 
big-paying business. Free Cand Ke 


MONEY on Hityer Ragsdale 


86, E.Orange,NJe 

a 3 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING 224 Stemmering 
Instructive booklet FREE, Walter McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave-, Chicago, Ill. 














We d ding Invitations,A ts, Ete, 


100 in poript lettering inc including two 
t 

sets of envelopes, $1. 00 
M. Ott Engraving Co., 1036 Ch 


Q is Visiting Cards, 
‘or sample: 
ae 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a 
‘Choice Entertainment Material 


Just for Fun 








“How horribly audibly that man yon- 
der eats his soup! Who is he?” “He’s 
the president of the Society for Sup- 
pressing Unnecessary Noises.” 


NERVOUS EMPLOYER—Thomas, I wish 
you wouldn’t whistle at your work. 
OFFICE Boy—I ain’t working, sir. I’m 
only whistling. 


Mrs. BLinker—I was outspoken in 
my sentiments at the club to-day. Mr. 
BLINKER—I can’t believe it. Who out- 
spoke you? 

“Don’t forget the old saying that ‘He 
laughs best who laughs last.’” “You’re 
wrong; it’s ‘He laughs best whose 
laugh lasts.’ ” 


TEACHER—What animal is it that has 
very strong limbs, a fierce temper, wild, 
bushy hair on its head, and is called 
the king of beasts? WuiLLiE—A foot- 
ball player. 


The Tenderfoot limped into camp. 
“What is the matter?” asked the Scout- 
master. “Do your new shoes hurt?” 
“No,” replied the Tenderfoot, “but my 
feet do.” 


“Are you glad your daughter took 
lessons in fancy cooking?” “Rather. 
It makes me more reconciled than I 
was to the idea of her marrying and 
leaving home.” 


“She is a woman who has suffered a 
great deal for her belief,” announced 
Mabel. “Indeed? What is her belief?” 
questioned an admirer. ‘She believes 
— can wear a No. 4 shoe on a No. 6 
oot.” 


LAwson—Did your four boys have a 
good time when they were up in the 
country this summer? Dawson—I 
don’t know. I guess so. And I under- 
— it was a great relief to the neigh- 

ors. 


Hamlet had just been hit by a cold- 
storage egg. Whereupon he turned 
gravely to his audience. “How truly 
spoke the good Marcellus!” quoth he. 
“Something is rotten in the State of 
Denmark!” 


“What an awful-looking villain the 
prisoner is,” said an old lady in a court 
room to her husband. “Sh-h-h!” said 
her husband; “thet ain’t the prisoner. 
He ain’t been brought in yet. Thet’s 
the judge.” 

A Western paper published this 
item: “The home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Brown was the scene of a 
beautiful wedding last evening when 
their youngest daughter Margaret was 
joined in holy deadlock to Mr. David 
Preston.” 


“Pa,” said a young lady to her farm- 
er father, “I wish you wouldn’t say ‘I 
seen.’ I don’t know how many times 
I’ve corrected you on that.” “Now, 
Mamie, you look-a-here,” said the old 
man. “You make yer livin’ by good 
grammar and eddication, but yer ma 
and me, we’re obliged to take in sum- 
mer boarders, and, by jiminy, they 
demand the dialect if they pay the 
rates.” 


During the World War a transport 
was taking negro troops to France. 
Each day a certain time was allotted 
for each outfit of troops to go on deck, 
the seasick ones remaining in the hold. 
On reaching the deck they saw a large 
battleship passing. John called down 
the hatchway to his seasick buddy: 
“Oh, Sam, corne up here quick | and see 
dis yere big ship passin’ us.” Sam 
(from below)—G’wan, niggah, don’t 
you call me up dere less’n you see a 
tree, 

Old Bill Titcomb had taken a sack of 
grain to an old-fashioned mill to have 
it ground into meal. He watched the 
ponderous wheels revolving slowly 
while a tiny stream of meal trickled 
feebly out. Finally his patience be- 
came exhausted. “De yer know,” he 
said, “I cud eat that there meal faster 
then’ yer durned mill can grind it!” 
“Yes!” replied the miller, “but how 
long could you keep on eating it, Mr. 
Titcomb?” “Wal,” said old Bill, con- 
clusively, “I reckon I cud keep on at 





that rate till I starved.” 


- 
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FOR CHRISTMAS AND OTHER SPECIAL DAYS 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 





ears P - 
_PIECES“©PLAYS Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 
This popular book contains more than one hundred Recitationgs 


ror CHRISTMAS DAYS 
es fF and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. The contents are 
: arranged as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Part IIl—Recitations for Older Pupils;’ Part I1I—Acrostics; Part 
IV—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays, 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a ‘tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a. worth-while piece that will de. 
light an audience, The old favorites,are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 
A splendid feature of the dialogues’ and plays is that many of 
them include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are g0 
elastic that they may be used with a small or a large number, 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 
Compiled and Edited by Florence R. Signor 


This is an unusually fine collection of material for the celebra- 
tion of the Yuletide. The large number of recitations, songs, plays, 
drills, dances, and other exercises included are so varied in length 
and character that every teacher is sure to find among them just 
what she desires to prepare a well-rounded Christmas program. 

The selections have been chosen with a view to providing ma- 
terial for varying numbers and different ages and all have been 
successfully produced in the schoolroom. Among the selections 
included are: ‘Mrs. Santa Comes into Her Own”; “A Christmas 
Box from Aunt Jane”; “The Old Woman Who Lived in the Shoe”; 
“A Miracle Play of the Nativity”; Pantomime of “Luther’s Cradle 
Hymn”; and the reading ‘‘The Soft Spot in B 606.’’ ‘These and 
many other favorites make the book a most desirable one to have. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained in this 
book are selected from our Series of Little Plays and Exercises 
which has been so very popular. They have been written by au- 
thors who have had long experience in preparing school plays and 
every one has been successfully produced before publication. The 
plays included are: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An 
Interview with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Rein- 
deer; In the Palace of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A 
Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa Claus. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


B= Popular Christmas Plays 


Toinette and the Elves. A Christmas Jack’s Goblins. On Christmas Eve the 
play in three acts. An elf’s magic gift to| Goblins punish Jack in his dreams_ for 
Toinette works wonders in making her real-| mistreating a dog. After being taught a 
ize how selfish she has been. With the help| much-needed lesson, he is sent a pleasant 
of the elves she begins her reformation on| dream of Christmas. 8 boys, 12 girls and 





































































































Christmas Day by giving her brothers and| extras. For all the grades. Two acts. 20 
sisters a happy Christmas. For children| minutes. 15 cents. 
8 to 12 years of age. 4 girls, 5 boys and] A Christmas Panorama. Santa Claus 


20!has the children of different nations show 
how they celebrate Christmas. Carols, reci- 
tations and pantomimes included. Easy 
staging. Suited to grades 3 to 6. Number 
of characters flexible, but 30 to 40 prefer- 
able. 20 minutes. 15 cents. 


as many other boys as desired as elves, 
minutes. 15 cents. 

Silent Night. A pantomime of the song, 
“Silent Night.’’. Definite and minute direc- 
tions are given. Poses illustrated. Any 
number of characters. 5 minutes, 15 cents. 





Other Splendid Titles 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days PIECES “°PLAYS f 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant || LINCOLN'S BIRTH 


material for New Year’s, Valentine Day, 
Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day and 
Peace Day. The material consists of quota- 
tions, recitations, verses for familiar tunes, 
music, drills, dances, dialogues, and plays. 
Also directions for setting up a Maypole 
with diagrams for winding the pole and for 
dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. This collection will 
make it easy to prepare a program for Lin- 
coln’s Birthday in any school. The contents 
for Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics ; Verses 
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include: Recitations 


for Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lincoln; Anecdotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; 


Ample material is provided for the younger 


Dialogues and Piays ; Suggestive Programs. 
40 cents, postpaid, 


children, in fact, there is a goodly amount for each grade. 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


l 

i 

By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find in this book a splendid selection of material 

from which to choose for a Washington program. The contents include: Recitations for 

Primary Pupils; Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes ; Qu0- 

tations from Washington: Quotations about Washington; Drills and Dances; Dialogues 

and Plays. In many of the plays an entire roomful of pupils may take part, Abundant 
material for very small children as well as the older ones, 40 cents, postpaid, 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B, Faxon. The first part is de- 
voted to a collection of pieces to speak con- 
sisting of the cleverest, most childlike 





verses imaginable. The second part con- 
tains 18 dialogues and plays for the little for PRIMARY PUPILS 
people, besides the pageant of “The Pied] _——""" 
Piper” which is suited to any general pro- 


gram. Some of the plays “‘act’’ fifteen min- 
utes and in them the children represent 
flowers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother 
Goose and fairy tale characters, and grown 



































persons. 40 cents, postpaid. 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools Tecogniz 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for ing becai 
every child, the timid, the awkward, the I h 
lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. Nn oth 
Most of the selections are intensely humor- by the d 
ous; some are serious, but with happily chosen themes that are sure to please. 27 selec he 
tions in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty minute plays, 40 cents, postpaid. avy di 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully Seer, our entire ach, Ite 
line of Entertainment and other books for t Co! 
mpleti 
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JELL-‘C 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS 


DESSE 


*) 








you realize that the right dessert 


can really help your pupuls ? 


4 “good things to eat’’—how the dessert 
is the high spot of the whole meal for them. 
And you know, also, that desserts are far too 
often heavy, rich and hard to digest. 

But the right dessert should—and can—be 
healthful as well as delicious. Jell-O is. Chil- 
dren simply love it—and dietetic authorities 
tecognize it as a dessert-food that is outstand- 
ing because of its unusual digestibility. 

In other words, Jell-O is so easily handled 

y the digestive tract that, even on top of a 
avy dinner, it won't overburden the stom- 
ach. It ends the meal perfectly, bringing the 
completing touch of goodness so dear to 
youngsters and grown-ups alike, without the 
Penalties of over-eating. And, though Jell-O 
18 so shimmering, delicate and dainty, scien- 


7 kNow how fond youngsters are of. 


tific men will tell you that it contains a food 
element of real value in body building! 
Because of this—and because the importance 
of the right dessert for children is so often 
overlooked at home—many teachers, in their 
class health talks, are telling their boys and 
irls about Jell-O. For by so doing they can 
build up a story on the value of the right 
desserts and, in many instances, bring an im- 
provement that is badly needed in the diet of 
the average child. 


Free package for teachers 


We will gladly send you, free, a full size package of 





The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division. Postum 

Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, Instant 

Postum, Grape Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 

fo a oy Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate and Swans Down 
¢ Flour. 


Jell-O, in order that you may Icarn for yourself the ad- 
vantages of this splendid dessert. With it comes a new 
recipe booklet giving dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
Return the coupon today. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y. 


Please send me, free:— 





1—A full size package of 
Jell-O. 


2—A copy of the new Jell-O 
Recipe Booklet. 
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Bad Teeth May Mean — 
Sickly Backward Child 





Taxpayers Assessed Huge Sum 
Because Pupils Are Re 


It is hard to believe that de- 
fective teeth can lead to the 
dreaded “catching” diseases 
that mothers fear when chil- 
dren go to school. But ask 
your dentist or physician. 
Either one will tell you that 
the consequences of tooth de- 
cay may be serious beyond be- 
lief, 








Do you realize what it means 
in cold dollars and cents, 
when children fail “to pass” 
in school? The Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company has 
figured out that taxpayers are 
assessed hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars each year for 
the re-instruction of children 
who have been kept back 
through disability caused by 
bad teeth. 


School surveys have shown 
that mental development as 
well as physical, suffers when 
children’s teeth are bad. 


The move for better teeth is 
sweeping the country. Con- 
ditions are 
they still are bad. 
must yet be done. 


Much 


Give the child a chance. 


improving—but - 











Here are chil- 
dren being 
taught to fight 
tooth decay. 
Colgate co- 
operates with 
thousands of 
school officials 
and health 
authorities in 
teaching den- 
tal hygiene. 


“Yes, dear, tell: the teacher that, before 
you left home, you brushed your teeth 
with Colgate’s.” 


* * 


Thousands of teachers find Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream is a valuable aid 
to their work in Dental Hygiene. Be- 
sides safely and thoroughly cleansing 
the teeth, Colgate’s has a delightful 
taste which makes children love to use 
it regularly. 


With Colgate’s it is easier to introduce 
the idea of care of the teeth into the 
home. Children tell their parents and 
younger brothers and sisters about the 
tooth paste that “tastes so good.” The 
family discusses it...tries it... 
and soon forms the tooth cleansing 
habit. 




















“Before School” Use Colgate’s 


Colgate’s is the modern way to protect 
the charm of beautiful teeth. It makes 
them flash white and lovely when you 
talk or smile. It brings out all their 
natural beauty. But more important it 
will help you keep your teeth and gums 
healthy, for Colgate’s foams into every 
hard-to-get-at place between the teeth 
and under the edges of the gums. 


Remove Those Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s penetrates every place where 
it is possible for germs and food parti- 
cles to collect. It loosens these impuri- 
ties at once. Then it washes them away, 
leaving your teeth and gums absolutely 
clean. The warm, dark interior of your 
mouth is an ideal breeding place for 
germs. But they can’t lurk there and 
multiply, when you use Colgate’s regu- 
larly. Colgate’s literally goes right in- 
to their hiding places and removes 
those causes of tooth decay. 


No Grit. . No Harsh Chemicals 


Colgate’s contains no grit. It can't 
scratch or “ridge” the thin enamel of 
your teeth. It contains none of those 
chemicals that burn or harm the deli- 
cate mouth tissues. 


Your mouth feels clean after using Col- 


gate’s ... and it is clean. 
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